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History oF Fort WAYNE 


By Lots PRANCE AND JAMES R. IRWIN 


DETROIT 


66 AD ANTHONY” Wayne’s Sesquicentennial, to be ob- 

M. served in Michigan on July 11, 1946, will have special 
significance for the General’s namesake, century-old Fort 
Wayne which still stands beside the Detroit River in the heart 
of one of the nation’s most dynamic metropolises. 

Although the actual construction of the Fort did not begin 
until 1843, its site had been discovered by man long before 
Sieur de La Salle stopped at the spot which was to become 
the country’s fourth largest city and even before Sieur de La 
Mothe Cadillac introduced civilization there. 

Where the Fort now stands there was once a long sand dune 
running parallel to the River for nearly a mile with a number 
of flowing springs on the side facing the River. As evidenced 
by the Indian mounds still preserved on the Fort’s grounds, 
roving tribes of Red Men often camped there. Early anthro- 
pologists identified the Fort Wayne burials as chiefs of the 
Potawatomi, Miami and Ottawa tribes when they opened the 
largest mound in 1876. But recent findings indicate that Fort 
Wayne’s ancestors might even date as far back as 150,000 
years! For when the Detroit Historical Museum and the Ab- 
original Research Club opened the Mound in the summer of 
1944, they discovered a 15th burial, barely missed by the early 
anthropologists. Pottery found in this burial indicates that 
these remains may possibly be identified with the Hopewell 
Culture, a culture far older and on a higher plane than that 
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of the American Indian. This one find, according to Mr. Carl 
EK. Holmquist who made the discovery, may even prove that 
the Hopewell culture was closely related to the Aztec and 
Mayan Indian cultures of Central America, and that these 
ancient inhabitants of Fort Wayne were driven from the 
Northern region of the North American continent along with 
the Central American Indians during the last glacial period. 

In later days French voyageurs also appreciated the charm 
of this spot and named the area “Place aux Fontaines” because 
of its numerous springs. The English christened it Springwells, 
and when the territorial government of the Americans set up 
Wayne County in 1796, the township six miles square, lying 
immediately west of the town of Detroit, was named Spring- 
wells. The Potawatomi Tribe made the first land grant in 
1770, “four arpents wide to Robert (Robische) Navarre” with 
the provision that he care for their dead. 

Five Detroit forts preceded Fort Wayne’s construction in 
the early and bloody history of this territory. But today Fort 
Wayne stands alone as the last remaining landmark of the 
struggle to preserve the independence of the original thirteen 
states. The first of Fort Wayne’s ancestors was old Fort Pont- 
chartrain, built out of logs on the River’s edge and manned 
by the French. When Detroit passed into the hands of the 
English in November, 1760, Major Lernault, then in command, 
ordered a new redoubt built on the hill running back from the 
River. Even the American Revolution saw no change in hands 
of this new outpost, Fort Lernault. For although the British 
had agreed to withdraw from this territory in the Treaty of 
1783, new disputes arose and they did not finally surrender 
for over a dozen years. 

Finally, on July 11, 1796 (the memorial date Detroit and 
Michigan will celebrate this year), the British hauled down 
their flag and transferred their troops to Fort Malden on the 
Canadian side. On the same day interested Detroiters gathered 
on the River bank at the foot of Shelby Street to await the 
arrival of the first American troops with General “Mad 
Anthony” Wayne in command. 
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History or Fort WayNE 7 


During the War of 1812 Detroit again returned to British 
rule through General William Hull’s surrender. But by Sep- 
tember, 1818, the Fort was back in U. S. hands under a new 
name, Fort Shelby. It is an interesting coincidence that Fort 
Shelby’s first American garrison included a battalion of the 
Second U. 8S. Infantry, a regiment that later had headquarters 
at Fort Wayne. 

Ultimately Fort Shelby was abandoned owing to the en- 
croachments of the rapidly growing city of Detroit and a large 
barracks erected in what is now Dearborn. Pending comple- 
tion of that arsenal, temporary military headquarters, known 
as Detroit Barracks, were erected a short distance east of the 
present City Hall. Both Detroit Arsenal and the Detroit Bar- 
racks remained in service as military posts for several years 
until Fort Wayne was built and made ready for occupancy. 

The peace with Britain was not at all assured at this time. 
Most of the conspicuous conflicts of the War of 1812 had 
occurred in this region, and it was felt that in the event of 
any future conflict with Great Britain, similar attacks would 
ensue. A group of Army officers gathered around a conference 
table in the nation’s capital and discussed how best to set up 
a defensive system for the northern boundary of the United 
States, extending from the Great Lakes region on the west to 
the extreme northeastern point of Maine. It was decided to 
construct a chain of defensive forts along key points separating 
Canada and the United States. Inasmuch as this entire region 
of the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence afforded a practicable 
means of approach to the interior from the sea, the plan evolved 
called for a line of forts at Sault Ste. Marie, Mackinaw, the 
foot of Lake Huron, Detroit, Buffalo, the mouth of the Niagara 
River, Oswego, Sackett’s Harbor, Ogdensburg, and Rouse’s 
Point. The forts were calculated to assist the operation of 
armed forces in the field and to protect the harbors and waters 
of their respective locations, but none of them was considered 
capable of resisting protracted siege. These forts were more 
simple in character and plans than those which were then 
designed for seacoast defense. 
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In accordance with this Great Lakes Defense Plan, the con- 
struction of Fort Wayne was authorized by an act of Con- 
gress of August 4, 1841. The next year the Government pur- 
chased a plot of 23 acres from the farm of Henry Bertholet 
at the River front and in 1844 purchased an additional 43 
acres from the farm of Isaac Todd on which to build the new 
stronghold. Records in the Office of the Register of Deeds for 
Wayne County reveal further grants as follows: Deed from 
Robert A. Forsyth and wife, dated June 3, 1843, conveying 
23.36 acres; deed from Benjamin B. Kercheval and wife, dated 
June 3, 1842, conveying 23.26 acres; and deed from William 
Dwight and wife, April 15, 1844, conveying 7.48 acres. The 
total area composed in the Fort’s reservation was 96.06 acres. 

This farmland which for some years had seen no more stir- 
ring sights than fields of corn waving in the summer sun was 
soon to feel the bite of the pick-axe and hear the clang of the 
shovel. For the building of Fort Wayne was begun in 1845 
and was not finally completed until 1851. And so adventure 
returned to this site which had been quiet since the days when 
it was chosen as a mobilization point for troops engaged in 
the Patriot War of 1838 and in the early Black Hawk Wars. 

While the Fort was still under construction, it was again 
used as a mobilization site during the Black Hawk Indian 
wars of 1848. Crack rifle troops, who had had to defend their 
land from Indian attacks so often before, gathered here for 
their march over the newly-constructed Chicago Turnpike (now 
U. S. 112) to ‘Niles, Michigan, where an Indian attack was 
feared. The quick arrival of these troops, though, prevented 
any disaster in that vicinity. 

No troops were officially stationed at the Fort during these 
construction days. The Fourth United States Infantry spent 
the 1840’s in the downtown Detroit barracks. General Ulysses 
S. Grant was then a brevet-captain in the regiment, and his 
quarters were in a frame cottage at 253 Fort Street East un- 
til he left Detroit June 11, 1851. This house was moved to the 
Michigan State Fair Grounds in September 1936, where it is 
still playing a role in the Army’s history as quarters for offi- 
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cers assigned to the Fort Wayne sub-Depot now located on 
that site. General Grant paid $250 a year rent for the house, 
and in its original setting on Fort Street some of the neigh- 
bors were not too desirable residents, but Grant and his young 
bride were immune to such elements. It was within this house 
that Grant was heard to remark, “No matter; if home has a 
hell outside of it, it ought to be a heaven within.” 

The first survey of Fort Wayne’s land was made by Ist 
Lt. John W. Macomb, Corps of Topographical Engineers, U.S. 
Army, and plans for the work were approved by the Chief 
Ikngineer of the Army, Col. (later Brevet Maj.-Gen.) Joseph 
Gilbert Toten. The total cost of construction was $150,000 and 
was carried on at a time when the entire population of Detroit 
was approximately 20,000 persons. 

The work of superintending construction was handled by 
Captain Montgomery C. Meigs, who later became a general, 
and his assistant Second Lieutenant John Newton, both of the 
Corps of Engineers. Meigs, the great grandson of Return Jona- 
thon Meigs, an early governor of Ohio, was one of the most 
versatile military engineers of his time. He superintended the 
building of Fort Wayne; Porter at Buffalo; Niagara at the 
south of the Niagara River; Ontario at Oswego, New York; 
Montgomery at Clinton, New York; Madison at Annapolis, 
Maryland; and the enormous Fort Jefferson at the Dry Tor- 
tugas off the Florida Coast. He was also a member of the 
government board which constructed the State, War and Navy 
buildings, the Hall of Records, the Pension Building and the 
National Museum at Washington. 

Originally a square bastioned Fort with sand embankments, 
a red cedar scarp with surrounding dry moat and embrasures 
of oak, the Fort’s design dates back to the days of Vauban, 
a Burgundian soldier of fortune and the greatest military 
engineer of 300 years ago. His conception of the art of forti- 
fication dominated the world for more than 200 years. Red 
cedar for the scarp was brought from Kelly’s Island in Lake 
Erie, and 300 men were employed in the cutting and hewing. 
All the wood utilized was kyanized to preserve it from decay. 
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Modern needs demanded the tearing down of the inner wall 
(dated 1845) which stood as a barrier to the Spanish Amer- 
ican War soldier. To get outside its limits soldiers had 
to present a special pass as it was out-of-bounds. Modern 
Fort Wayne’s boundaries extend far beyond its original 
limits. 


The old stone barracks in the days when it served its origi- 
nal purpose. Now it is used as storage space by the modern 
Fort Wayne engineers. Note the drawbridge in front 
which enabled one to cross over to the barracks. 


Officers’ Row in 1882 before Fort Wayne’s new era. Note 


the shutters and old-style porches which vanished during 
the reconstruction period. 


The East Gate as it looked in the old days. Later it was 
torn down and enlarged to make way for large convoys of 
the modern Army. 
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The most noticeable features of the general plan of the Fort 
are the bastions at the corners. These give the Fort the well- 
known “star” appearance so prominent a characteristic of the 
fortifications of this period. A bastion may be compared to 
a bay window, without roof, at the corner of a square house. 
Such a window would enable the inmates to see and to shoot 
over a much wider horizontal angle than one could with 
straight walls and ordinary windows. In particular the man 
in the house could see and fight off any outsider who might 
try to find refuge at the immediate base of the house wall and 
there do damage, as by the use of fire or explosives. In other 
words, the bastions are not so much for defending the flanks 
of the fort inside, but rather to permit effective flank attack 
on the enemy. 

As a bastioned fort located on a horizontal site, square in 
general outline plan, the over-all dimensions of the main en- 
closing or scarp wall are 550 feet on each of the four sides. On 
the other boundary of the dry ditch is the lower counter-scarp 
wall and outside of the lower wall are the earthen slopes called 
the glacis which extend around the greater part of the entire 
circuit of the Fort. 

Another prominent feature was the demi-lune, an auxiliary 
triangular structure resembling the main parapet in cross sec- 
tion and in provisions for gun mountings, which reinforced the 
River face. | 

On the flank of each bastion was placed a small cannon. 
Stone emplacements for sea coast guns were made on the upper 
terreplein, one emplacement with “center pintle” built salient 
in each bastion face, and five front pintle emplacements built 
on the River front. In the demi-lune a center pintle emplace- 
ment was put in salient and seven front pintle emplacements 
in each of its two faces. The Fort’s walls were generously sup- 
plied with rifle slits, and in all a total of 27 guns were trained 
across the River on an enemy that never arrived. 

The solid stone magazine, oldest of any Fort structure, is 
believed to have been built and sunk into the side of the moat 
about this time. Generations of rain and frost have worn away 
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its aged protecting walls to mere strands of limestone, but it is 
still serving a purpose as a storage point. 

The 48 acres of the Isaac Todd farm added to the reservation 
in 1844, adjoining the original purchase in the west between 
the old River Road and the River front, extended Fort Wayne’s 
boundaries to where the Edison Plant now stands. Along its 
northern side a row of houses were erected to serve as Officers’ 
Quarters. At the extreme western end a plot was set apart 
for a cemetery. Bodies from this cemetery were later removed 
to a military burial plot in Woodmere Cemetery. Yearly, the 
modern Fort Wayne soldiers form an Honor Guard on Me- 
morial Day and visit Woodmere where the soldiers who pre- 
ceded them now lie in rest. 

The River front was graded to form a parade ground at this 
time, and a stone barracks begun in the Fort Plaza. In Grand- 
pa’s day its three and a half stories housed soldiers and order- 
ly rooms, and visiting Brigadier-Generals used to award spe- 
cial honors to those quarters arranged the most attractively. 
But now its picturesque back porches, drawbridges, paneled 
doors, foot-thick walls, cast-iron stairways, and fireplaces in 
every room are merely of historic interest, and the building 
is used as a “back room” for storing engineering and Quarter- 
master supplies. 

The Fort was officially named for General “Mad Anthony” 
Wayne, Revolutionary War hero who commanded at Detroit 
for a short time in 1796 after defeating the Indians in the 
Maumee River battle, in “General Orders No. 6”, dated Wash- 
ington, January 31, 1849, and signed by R. Jones, then the 
Adjutant General. 

Finally the long, tedious job of construction was done, and 
the first troops to be garrisoned at Fort Wayne put on their 
muskrat hats and braved the winter gales to take over their 
Army duties at the newly-constructed Fort on December 15, 
1861. They were Companies B and F of the Third Cavalry, 
Captain Alfred Gibbs, commanding. 

Captain Gibbs (later Maj. Gen., Vols.) achieved fame and 
honors for his gallant conduct at the battles of Cerro Gordo, 
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Vera Cruz, Chapultepec in the Mexican War, in encounters 
with the Apache Indians at Cooke’s Spring and in the Shen- 
andoah Campaign of the Civil War,—but all the fire and glory 
was far from his days at Fort Wayne, which followed the usual 
quiet lines of this peace-loving Fort. Captain Gibbs served at 
Fort Wayne until September 1862. 

Fort Wayne was to play an important role in the War be- 
tween the States. Although it saw no actual fighting, it aided 
the Union war effort by serving as a training base, supply 
depot and replacement center for troops. Fort Wayne had been 
a long time building, but it was soon to enact a vital role in 
its country’s service as it reached its majority of twenty-one 
years. 

The North, including Detroit, had been slow to realize that 
War was coming. Before they took the alarm, conspirators had 
destroyed many of the Northern defenses. John B. Floyd, then 
Secretary of War, had scattered the troops of the Regular 
Army to remote parts of the country. He had also transferred 
150,000 muskets from Northern to Southern arsenals. One of 
his orders was to destroy the old batteries at Fort Wayne, 
burning the gun carriages and leaving the cannon disabled. 
At Dearborn Arsenal the muskets were sold by order of Sec- 
retary Floyd at an auction. Although such guns were useless 
to the average citizen, a mysterious stranger from the South 
bid on most of them and shipped them South. Shortly after the 
official start of the War, Floyd went South and was appointed 
a Brigadier-General in the Confederate Service. 

But the North finally awoke including Detroit’s population 
of 45,000. Several months before actual hostilities there was 
a mass union meeting at the City Hall when Governor Blair 
announced that Michigan had been called on to furnish a fully- 
armed and equipped infantry regiment. As the Lansing cup- 
board was bare, the City pledged to loan the State $50,000. 
Twenty three thousand of this was offered as gifts at this early 
meeting by Detroit citizens. Within two weeks after this 
speedy start, the Ist Michigan Infantry was mustered into 
service at Fort Wayne for three months only. Soon Detroit 
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had many young men gaily parading about in uniform but 
totally unaware of the danger they would be in for the next 
four years. On May 13, the Ist Michigan Infantry marched 
away 780 strong under Col. O. B. Willcox after a colorful 
presentation of banners and cockades at the Campus Martius. 
This was the first Western regiment to arrive in Washington 
for the defense of the national capital. Only one month had 
elapsed between its authorization and departure for the front. 

The Second Infantry moved even faster. Mustered in May 
25, its 1,020 men and officers left for the seat of war June 5. 
Before leaving for the front, the Second drilled on a 10-acre 
lot on Clinton Avenue near Elmwood Cemetery. These troops 
were raw troops but Washington had to be defended. 

A school of instruction was opened at Fort Wayne at this 
time for al] recruits as fast as they volunteered. Gen. A. S. 
Williams was in command assisted by J. E. Pittman, Major 
W. D. Wilkens and Capt. H. M. Whittlesey. 

In July, 1861, Detroit was praying for guidance after the 
Union Defeat at Bull Run, and the men were still leaving 
Fort Wayne for the Front. The 5th Infantry was mustered in 
August 28, received its brief training at Fort Wayne and left 
900 strong under the command of Col. H. D. Terry. By this 
time the Ist was back in town, their three months’ service 
ended. But most of them re-enlisted. The 16th Infantry was 
mustered in September 8 and left shortly after 960 strong 
under the command of Col. T. B. W. Stockton. On September 
23, the 8th Infantry, under Col. W. M. Fenton was mustered 
in; on September 138 the Ist Cavalry, 1150 men under Col. 
T. F. Brodhead; and on October 15, the 9th Infantry, 948 men 
under W. W. Buffield. 

By January, 1862, Fort Wayne’s facilities were so overtaxed 
that the Government leased 10 acres of the Joseph Campau 
Farm on Clinton Avenue and erected barracks for 10,000 men. 
This temporary set-up was named Camp Backus. 

In February General Grant, of old Detroit acquaintance, 
announced the capture of Fort Donelson, an event which the 
city celebrated in hearty fashion complete with bell ringing, 
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gathering of fire engines, and a huge torchlight procession of 
the military from Fort Wayne and Camp Backus which lasted 
well into the night. 

But this enthusiasm lagged as the war went on, and finally 
the draft came. The poor and foreign-born of Detroit resented 
the provision allowing the rich to hire substitutes, and their 
anger was directed at the Negroes as they held them respon- 
sible for the War. 

About this time the arrest of a Detroit Negro, on charges 
unrelated to the War caused a general attack on colored per- 
sons. A mob attacked the provost guard of 75 men escorting 
the prisoner to jail, and some of the soldiers fired, killing one 
person. Detroit’s wildest outburst against authority followed. 
Fires were started; Negroes beaten. All day and through the 
night authorities tried to keep order. Regular troops marched 
in from Fort Wayne and Ypsilanti, and Light Guards were 
sworn in to keep order and prevent the jail-full of drafted 
men from escaping. Peace was finally regained. 

In 1863 the Nation was celebrating the turn of the tide at 
Gettysburg, but the huge losses suffered by Michigan regiments 
took the edge off the local celebration. By June 20, 1864, the 
3rd Infantry returned and was mustered out, and on June 
26 the 4th Infantry returned and was mustered out. Septem. 
ber 3 brought the announcement of victory at Atlanta, and 
Detroit celebrated with fireworks. 

While the Civil War was still in progress, reconstruction 
work was begun on Fort Wayne. Under the superintendence of 
Gen. T. J. Cram, the cedar scarp was removed and replaced 
with brickwork which still bears mute testimony to the skilled 
work done by masons and bricklayers of that period. Brick- 
work is 714 feet thick and 22 feet high on the scarp with a 
brick facing of about 18 inches. Back of this is six feet of 
concrete. The top of the scarp wall extends about six feet 
above the former woodwork, and there is an empty space be- 
tween it and the embankments. This structure was for pro- 
tection in case the top of the wall should be shot away. This 
space would then serve as a receptacle for falling brick and 
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mortar. Besides the work on the scarp, the ramps were also 
paved, the outer gates of the posterns were supplied and the 
gun emplacements repaired. Total cost of improvements was 
$250,000. 

During this same period about a dozen small houses were 
sold at auction, removed from the Post and set-up in a nearby 
neighborhood. The former headquarters building still stands 
at 15 Jerome Street; the former Ordnance Sgt. quarters at 23 
Jerome Street; and it is said that the row of houses opposite 
15 Jerome Street were also formerly Fort Wayne buildings. 

By the end of the Civil War a succession of treaties with the 
Indian tribes had pushed most of them out of the Old North- 
west, but this did not settle the Indian problem. The white 
frontier was steadily advancing, and farmers, miners and 
ranchmen were encroaching upon the plains and mountains, 
scaring away the game and reducing the hunting grounds. As 
a solution to the problem, the reservation system was extended. 
The more civilized tribes took to this plan very well, but the 
wandering tribes of the plains—the Sioux north of the Platte, 
the Cheyennes and Arapahoes between the Platte ‘and the 
Arkansas and the Comanches and Apaches in the Southwest— 
resisted the reservation plan, and there was sharp fighting 
throughout the 12 to 15 years following the close of the war 
between the North and the South. And the soldiers stationed 
at Fort Wayne during these days marched through its aged 
portals to fight once more. 

Kighty-seven-year-old John Flannery, 1289 Dragoon Avenue, 
still remembers those Indian wars as does Edward A. Domine, 
86, of 609 Mt. Elliott Avenue, who was stationed at Fort 
Wayne from 1879 to 1882 with Company “A”, 19th Infantry, 
as a private and played an active role in the Indian battles 
against the Sioux and the famous Sitting Bull. 

Col. H. B. Clitz, a bachelor and favorite with Detroit so- 
ciety, was commanding the 10th Infantry at Fort Wayne dur- 
ing 1879. In June, 1884, Companies F, G, H, 8, I and the Band 
of the 23rd Infantry also arrived at the Fort with Col. Henry 
M. Black in command. 


LEGENDS 


Quarters of General U. S. Grant preserved as a historic 
land-mark at Fort Wayne’s Sub-Depot, State Fair Grounds, 
where they were moved in September, 1936. Gen. Grant 
occupied these quarters when a brevet-captain in the Fourth 
U.S. Infantry stationed at the downtown Detroit barracks 
during the 1840’s while Fort Wayne was being built. 


Three gay blades of the Spanish-American War period pose 


picturesquely on one of the drawbridges leading to the old 
Fort. 


Port Arms! An officer of Co. “C”, 19th Infantry, inspects 
the troops before the Old Fort. The period ... The Gay 
Nineties. 


Answering the call of “Father Abraham” for 100,000 volun- 
teers, Fort Wayne’s Boys in Blue stand at attention along 
the ancient Parade Grounds preparatory to marching out 
the main gate for active Civil War duty. 
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Further improvements were made on the Fort during this 
period also. Theodore Lentz, who was a steward at the Fort 
Wayne Hospital from 1879 until 1881, remembers well the 
filling-in of the old swamp to prepare the present parade 
ground. The old parade ground had been located just west of 
the wooden bridge into the Fort on the site of the present 
hospital and had been only a quarter of the size of today’s 
parade area. The filling-in of the swamp areas continued until 
1896, and more than 20 acres were added to Fort territory in 
this way. 

The line of Officers’ Quarters was also laid out in 1879, and 
the row of saplings in front of these quarters. John Hermann, 
Post Carpenter during this period, worked on the plank path 
in front of Officers’ Row. 

Army life in those days was a far cry from what it is today. 
Rations consisted of beer, beans, prunes and black coffee, and 
pay for soldiers was only $12.75 a month! Enlisted men’s wives 
lived in small frame houses known as “Soapsuds Row” as the 
women did their laundry along the River bank. In those days 
soldiers even had to have a pass to get outside the old moat, 
and when they did get a pass they immediately headed for 
Ratigan’s Grocery and Sample Room which was located right 
across the street from the Post. The “Sample Room” was the 
tavern of those days with beer priced at five cents a glass and 
good bar liquor at 10 cents for three ounces. 

Rifle practice took place in the Spring up-stream a few 
thousand yards from the western fence until it was discon- 
tinued in 1880 when someone shot a ferry boat by mistake! 

The gay 90’s were the days when the belles of Detroit tripped 
the light fantastic to the chiming of spurs and swords mingled 
with the soft waltz strains of Strauss. The Fort was the place 
of places when there was a need for eligible and handsome 
young men for Detroit functions, and Detroit itself became 
known as “the mother-in-law of the Army” for each Fort 
Wayne regiment carried away at- least one Detroit society 
girl as a bride. The city was always gay in those days espe- 
cially when the “frost king” locked the River in his icy em- 
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brace, cutting off the rest of the world and letting fun and 
frolic have full sway. 

When the 19th Infantry was stationed at Fort Wayne, under 
Col. Charles H. Smith, there were weekly hops lasting from 
8 to 11 p. m. Eleven was chosen as the closing hour as the 
street cars did not run any later. Officers wore their fatigue 
uniforms, dark blue blouses with lighter blue trousers, to these 
affairs, and the Fort Wayne Band supplied music for them. 
Occasionally the Fort would hold a cotillion, an elaborate 
party for which the cream of Detroit society came in car- 
riages for midnight supper, a grand march and dancing while 
the strains of the Band floated back across the water. Enter- 
prising Detroiters arose early, hopped on their bicycles and 
wheeled out to Fort Wayne for the morning Guard Mount. 

Some building was done during this period as the well-built 
brick barracks (still in use) were erected between 1890 and 
1910. But the Fort was badly in need of other improvements 
as shown by Senator MacMillan’s proposal in 1893 stating 
that the Fort needed many new buildings and suggesting that 
a park be added to the reservation. In 1897 expansion ‘caused 
the removal of the Fort’s cemetery, around the Willow tree 
at the west end of the Post, to Woodmere Cemetery. 

Thoughts for Fort Wayne improvements were cut short, with 
the advent of the Spanish-American War in 1898, Although 
the Fort’s role in this the nation’s first struggle as a World 
Power was not too expansive, Fort Wayne men again took 
arms and saw action in the Philippines at the Manila Insur- 
rection. One of the first Fort Wayne soldiers to go to the 
Philippines was Frank L. Stark, 6253 Holcomb Avenue, who 
was stationed at Fort Wayne with Company “C”, 14th In- 
fantry, First Battalion as a Quartermaster Sergeant. Colorful 
Commanding Officer at Fort Wayne during this period, remem- 
bered for his picturesque poses and flowing white beard, was 
Colonel Simon Snyder of the 19th Infantry. The well-known 
Maj. Paddy Cross was also stationed at Fort Wayne during 
Spanish-American War days with the famous 19th Infantry 
Band. 
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First Lt. S. A. Smoke was also in command of the 19th at 
Fort Wayne for part of the Spanish-American War period. 
The 7th Infantry arrived in 1898 with Maj. A. W. Corliss com 
manding for part of this period and Col. E. M. Coates in com. 
mand for another few months. Companies F, G, H, S, I and 
the Band of the 23rd Infantry (which had arrived at Fort 
Wayne in 1884) were also still stationed here during these 
days. 

At the turn of the century Maj. T. Van Orsdale took over 
command of the 7th Infantry, and in the latter part of Feb- 
ruary Lt. Col. Wm. E. Dougherty assumed this command. On 
May 11, the Fourteenth Regiment, U. S. Infantry, numbering 
219 men, which had been in service in the Philippines, was 
ordered into quarters at Fort Wayne. The men were given a 
public reception, a welcoming address by Major Maybury and 
an escort by the Detroit Light Infantry and Fairbanks Post. 
G. A. R. Major L. A. Matile was commanding the 14th at this 
time. 

Newspaper clippings from the early days of the new century 
show that training given the soldiers of the Fort was not so 
different from that given today. “Shelter tent drills” involving 
300 men each equipped with knapsack, were common. There 
were also company and battalion drills, patrols, bayonet prac- 
tice, advance guard drills, rear guard drills, entrenchments, 
attacks on outposts, experimental marches and signal drills. 
Soldiers also had daily calisthentics. 

The remaining cedar logs from the slopes of the Fort were 
removed in 1903, and George Morrill, Post Carpenter, recalls 
that you could smell the “woodsy” aroma for two or three 
blocks away. 


There was still much talk of Post improvements, brought up 
again for discussion when several Guard House prisoners, from 
a total of 30 men, escaped by merely digging a hole in the wall 
and pulling off the iron bars. But it was just talk, and the 
buildings remained unrepaired. Another sign of the decay of 
the old buildings occurred in 1910 when the tin roof of the 
barracks blew off during a bad storm. 
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The famous 26th Infantry, which later piled up an enviable 
record at Soissons and the Argonne during the First World 
War, spent some time training at Fort Wayne from 1909 to 
February 1918. This group of men underwent tough training 
which was later to pay big dividends. They made an especially 
fine showing in target practice. With the low Army pay at this 
time (only $15 a month for privates), being an expert with the 
rifle paid. For qualified shooters drew extra money, marksmen 
$2 extra a month, sharpshooters $3 extra and expert riflemen 
$5 extra. Target practice took place at Camp Brest on Lake 
Krie’s shore and offered a happy combination of both pleasure 
and business for the soldiers. 

Another order from the 26th’s Commander, Col. C. A. Booth, 
was that every soldier must learn to swim, and his was the 
first regiment in the field to turn amphibious. Lessons were 
given in the downtown Y. M. C. A. swimming pool. 

During World War I, Fort Wayne was occupied as head- 
quarters for the 433rd Motor Supply Train and the 430th 
Troop Transport. Other groups stationed at the Fort during 
this time were the 607th Aero Squadron from January 1918 
to February 1919; the 41st Infantry from October 10, 1917 to 
April 9, 1918; Construction Companies 8S. C., 28, 29 and 30 
from April 1918 to July 1918; Labor Companies S. C., 34, 35 
and 36 from April 1918 to July 1918; Construction Companies 
S. C., 31, 32, 33, 37, 38 and 39 from June 1918 to July 1918; 
and in the latter months of the War, Recruit Squadrons 11 to 
15 and 4 to 10 from September 1918 to November 1918 and 
Recruit Squadrons 1 to 3 and the 2nd from November 1918 
to February 1919. Maj. George EK. Nelson was commanding at 
Fort Wayne in 1917 and Maj. Howard L. Champion and Lt. 
Henry P. McKeen during 1918. 

Fort Wayne's role was not too impressive during World 
War I and it became less so as the years progressed. In 1920 
the 37th Infantry came to the old Fort from Texas and was 
absorbed by the 54th Infantry from Camp Grant, Illinois, in 
1921. These men had marched the 400 miles from Camp Grant 
in 20 days. From September 4, 1922 until June 27, 1924, there 
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was a Chaplains’ School in progress at the Fort. On August 
15, 1922, the 54th Infantry was placed on the inactive list and 
its personnel absorbed by the 2nd Infantry which was sta- 
tioned at Fort Wayne until the summer of 1940. The history 
of the 2nd Infantry, colorful group which is almost as old 
as the United States itself, seems strangely intermingled with 
the history of Detroit and Fort Wayne, for the Second U. S. 
Infantry was part of the little Army which first took over 
Detroit from the British. And in September, 1929, the Second 
Infantry celebrated its 138th Birthday at Fort Wayne. At 
that time Ist Sgt. “Doc” Ison, of Company “H’’, whose wife 
still lives at 171 Military Avenue, was honored as the man 
with the longest military record in the regiment,—he had com- 
pleted almost 30 years of service to his country. Col. Fred- 
erick B. Shaw was commanding at this time. 

But generally speaking, Fort Wayne was just a sleepy Army 
Post during the halcyon days of the “roaring twenties’. Offi- 
cers whiled away their leisure hours on a specially-constructed 
nine-hole golf course located in the area now adjacent to the 
main fence. Some unknown warrior earned a certain modicum 
of dubious fame by one day slicing a drive, which aided by a 
strong wind blowing from the River, was carried near the 
vicinity of Fort Street before it stopped rolling! 

With little to perform in the way of military duties, the War 
Department determined that the old Fort had outlived its 
usefulness as an actual fighting post and made plans to sell 
the reservation. On May 18, 1925, the Detroit Common Council 
passed a resolution asking that the city be ziven an option 
on the sale so that the Fort could be preserved as a historic 
landmark. . 

The House Military Affairs Committee agreed to delay the 
sale in order to give the city or state an opportunity to buy 
it. But old man Depression reared his ugly head and with De- 
troit being one of the hardest hit of cities, there was no money 
in the public treasury to finance the sale. Mr. Henry Ford 
also made an offer about this time to buy the old Fort and 
move it part and parcel to his collection of Americana at 
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Greenfield Village but this proposition, too, was vetoed by the 
War Department. 

During this period the Fort stood idle. Even its romantic 
appeal was fast going, and lazy Sunday-walking couples strol- 
ling about the unguarded grounds noted with only half-interest 
the old Indian mounds, Officers’ Row and the ancient moat. 

It truly appeared that Fort Wayne had been left to the light 
and shadows of its memories with the only human habitation 
being a bare skeleton crew of one or two watchmen who tried 
to repair the many windows broken by rock-throwing young- 
sters reliving past battles around the ancient Fort. The “house- 
keepers” amused themselves of an afternoon by taking pot 
shots at the many rabbits who ran through the tall grass 
that had gradually over-grown the entire Fort. 

But such things could not be. So many years of glory in the 
service of its country brought the old Fort the reward so 
richly deserved—restoration as an Army Post. By order of the 
War Department, Fort Wayne was regarrisoned in September 
1928, with the 2nd Infantry returning to its former station. 
The Commanding Officer, Lt. Col. Otis R. Cole, his staff mem- 
bers, and Col. Frederick L. Knudson, Commanding Officer of 
the 85th Division occupying temporary quarters at the Post, 
were welcomed by the National Defense Committee of the De- 
troit Board of Commerce at a dinner at the Book Cadillac. 
This Committee had urged the retention of Fort Wayne dur- 
ing the days when its future fate was so uncertain. It is in- 
teresting to note that in its speeches this group urged the 
retention of a sufficient military force at Fort Wayne to handle 
“any emergency that might arise in a vast industrial com- 
munity of more than 2,000,000 workers permeated with many 
strange political and social doctrines that were brought. by 
them or their parents from every country in the world.” De- 
troit at this time was going through a Communist scare which 
was not entirely without grounds. A newspaper account of one 
Communist meeting in this year said that the Light Guard 
Armory was crowded to its doors for the occasion. 
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So it was that the west-end industrial section lost a park 
and Fort Wayne again resumed its military career, although 
a little half-heartedly. It was dreamy-eyed and without a role 
in the midst of the surrounding hum of industry. In June, 
1934, the historic old Fort’s existence was once again threat- 
ened by a proposal from the Michigan Reserve Officers’ Asso- 
ciation that it be abolished and a permanent government 
training center be established at Fort Custer. In this proposal, 
Maj. James E. Murphy, of Detroit, the Association’s president. 
described Fort Wayne as a “white elephant” and a “ridiculous 
extravagance.” 

But in September, 1940, the War Department did a “Lone 
Ranger” riding to the Fort’s rescue, dragging it up from its 
death-bed to establish it as a motor Supply Depot under the 
Quartermaster General. The special orders to this effect were 
published on September 9, 1940, and Fort Wayne was taken 
over by a new Commanding Officer—Lt. Col. E. H. Besse. 

As a Motor Supply Depot, the Post took over the important 
job of expediting the purchase and distribution of motor parts 
from Michigan war plants to other Quartermaster Depots and 
stations at home and abroad. 

Immediately the Post started to expand. Buildings formerly 
used as barracks were reconstructed. The old 2nd’s mules were 
moved out of their stables to make way for a QM Commissary ; 
the Officers’ Ballroom was transformed into a Quartermaster’s 
office. Buildings which had needed renovation desperately be- 
gan to get attention. The wooden Officers’ Quarters, which were 
literally falling apart—ceilings cracking, joists rotting—were 
renovated to begin their second half century of duty. A well- 
built Service Club took the place of a single poorly-ventilated 
recreation room for enlisted men. The barracks, where soldiers 
had been playfully pushing arms through the warped floor- 
boards, were repaired. A new sentry house, a Post Theatre, 
and a gasoline station were also built, and approximately 
75,000 square yards of new sod were laid. All this work was 
done as a WPA project, through a $1,000,000 appropriation 
made by President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
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During these days when buildings and quarters were being 
given new life, there was one building which must have caused 
the workers no end of trouble. That was Officers’ Quarters 
No. 5 where Captain and Mrs. Paul Hagge lived. For Mrs. 
Hagge was a bird fancier and during her years as a Fort 
Wayne wife she had 300 love birds and canaries flying loose 
in her home. 

In 1941 the $800,000 brick, concrete and steel Warehouse 90 
was constructed on that part of Old Fort Wayne that had 
been built up during preceding years by fill-in dirt taken from 
the widening projects along Fort and Michigan avenues. 

So fast did Fort Wayne grow under this new “rebirth of 
freedom” that by October 4, 1940, the Civilian payroll had 
grown from 1 to 850 in a year’s time! And a large percentage 
of these workers were women. Back in the 1920’s and 30's 
enlisted men had performed the Post’s office duties, and it 
wasn’t until 1988 that the first woman employee was hired. 
She was Mrs. Madeline I. Cook whose husband had been sta- 
tioned at the Fort until his death. Taking over for him, “Dee” 
became the first in the long list of women who proved that 
they could do a “man’s job” for the Army. She is at present 
serving as Chief Clerk in the Post Quartermaster unit. 

By this time, Fort Wayne was receiving, storing and issuing 
vehicles to organizations within the Fifth and Sixth Service 
Commands in addition to supplying spare parts to other 
QM installations. 

During May, 1941, the War Department transferred addi- 
tional Army Quartermaster Motor Supply procurement and 
distribution activities to the Post. Under this new set-up Fort 
Wayne was responsible for the acquisition of motor vehicles 
for the U. S. Army with all contract functions handled in the 
Detroit office including the entire negotiation procedure under- 
taken with each contractor. It also had responsibility for lend- 
lease acquisitions, for the British and Chinese and Russians 
needed to keep their vehicles rolling against the Axis agressors 
in all parts of the world. Five entire floors of the Buhl Build- 
ing in downtown Detroit were taken over by the Depot to 
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handle these multifarious activities. In these days huge con- 
voys of trucks, jeeps and other motorized equipment streamed 
through the Fort’s old gateway. How different from the car- 
riages and mule trains which had passed through these same 
portals! ; 

On June 1, the parts, distribution, requirements, standard- 
ization and technical activities were transferred to Fort 
Wayne from Washington with little or no interruption in their 
operation. The electrical accounting (IBM) machines, the 
nerve center of the Army’s motor transport distribution sys- 
tem, were also installed at the Fort to afford the immediate 
adoption and transmission of the latest changes in parts’ num- 
bers and information on parts interchangeability to all Army 
users. 

Col. Ray M. Hare, formerly in charge of contract distribu- 
tion in the Office of the Under-Secretary of War, took com- 
mand of Fort Wayne June 1, 1942, upon the mandatory re- 
tirement of Col. Edward E. Besse. 

Independence Day, July 4, 1942, marked the visit of Lt. Gen. 
Brehon B. Somervell, Commanding General, SOS (now ASF) 
to the Detroit area. Accompanied by Col. Hare, he toured Fort 
Wayne and the bigger munitions plants and commented favor- 
ably on activities in the Detroit region. 

Fort Wayne changed name and allegiance on August 1, 1942, 
when it became an Ordnance Motor Supply Depot as the Motor 
Transport activities passed from the Quartermaster General’s 
Office to the Chief of Ordnance. Thus, Fort Wayne entered a 
new role under a new banner—after service under many 
branches of the Army. Originally a Cavalry Post, the old Fort 
had quartered Infantry, Quartermaster, Motor Transport, Sig- 
nal Service, Aero and Military Police troops, and now befit- 
tingly became a mechanized part of the Army by joining the 
rolling stock of Ordnance. Perhaps Fort Wayne’s Indian War 
veterans wondered at this new role for an Army Post—a role 
all enacted on a paper battlefront—but they were soon to see 
its immense importance. 
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With this changeover came increased duties for Fort Wayne. 
Although many of the procurement and distribution activities 
had been transferred from the Buhl Building to the new Tank- 
Automotive-Center in the Union Guardian Building, Fort 
Wayne felt its “growing pains” to the extent of taking over the 
State Fair Grounds out at Woodward Avenue and the Eight 
Mile Road. At this new Fort Wayne Sub-Depot all vehicle 
activities were centered, Military Police companies installed to 
guard the precious vehicles, and a miniature Depot begun. 

Fort Wayne squaws of bygone generations would have 
turned over in their Indian Mound had they seen women work- 
ers taking over the testing of these Army vehicles during the 
cold winter months of 1942 and 1943. Moving vehicles in con- 
voy for countless miles and whizzing around icy testing tracks 
in open jeeps became routine to the hardy lassies who took over 
this work at the Fair Grounds. And back at Fort Wayne 
proper women were doing some amazing things by filling right 
in as the World War II draft took away the necessary male 
workers. Professions and trades unheard of for the “weaker 
sex” were taken over with ease, and Fort Wayne soon had its 
women carpenters, checkers, storekeepers, lift operators, la- 
borers, supervisors, and office heads. 

Although essentially an Army Post, the Fort found little 
time for military formalities due to the press of getting spare 
parts’ requisitions filled and vehicles processed. To remedy 
this situation, a regular weekly Retreat Parade was held on 
the main Parade Grounds each Friday afternoon during the 
summers of 1942 and 1943. Once again the old Fort resounded 
to the strains of martial music as the Wayne legions stepped 
by in the measured cadence of what is probably the Army’s 
most impressive ceremony—Formal Retreat. 

In addition to its regular mission of supplying spare parts 
for all vehicles in the Fifth and Sixth Service Commands, 
Fort Wayne was assigned two additional trade territories 
early in 1948. The Seventh and Northwest Service Commands 
were added to the Depot’s “customer” list and a system of 
Field Stock Control was established to broaden the supervision 





LEGENDS 


Climaxing the 100th Anniversary Celebration, Col. Ray M. 
Hare, Commanding Officer, cuts the huge birthday cake at 
a special evening party. 


The Army raised both men and beards in the “Gay Nine- 
ties’. A sample is this stalwart Fort Wayne Commanding 
Officer, Col. Simon Snyder, of the 19th Infantry, stationed 
at the Post in 1892. 


Fort Wayne Guardhouse as it looked in days gone by when 
strict discipline sentenced officers for stealing rides in the 
Post’s horse-drawn carriages! 


Post Headquarters Building.—Vost offices are now housed 
in this building where in the 90’s lucky Detroit belles 
danced with officers in their stiff formal dress uniforms and 
high standing collars. These colorful affairs took place in 
the upstairs ballroom later converted to serve in World 
War II. 
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over district supply points. In October, the Third Service Com- 
mand was also added to the list. 

Early in January, 1943, a string of Diamond “T” six-by-sixes 
piloted by Post Motor Pool “wheelmasters” roared through the 
main gate bearing with them the officers and enlisted men of Co. 
“A”, 127th Ordnance Motor Base Depot Regiment. Up from the 
Holabird Ordnance Depot, these men came to Fort Wayne for 
an intensive training program in Ordnance Depot operation. 
When the Company left six months later, they had established 
an enviable record as a first-line outfit. 

If women workers taking over “male” duties at Fort Wayne 
had surprised the Indian Squaws, “Mad Anthony” Wayne him- 
self would have been amazed when “women soldiers” arrived 
at the Post during the summer of 1943. Many were the sights 
the main gate had witnessed during its first 100 years, but 
none were more inspiring than that of the snappy WAC lieu- 
tenants when they arrived for a study period in the Post’s 
various departments. 

But the past and present did find a common meeting ground 
on June 12, 1948, when the Fort celebrated its 100th Anniver- 
sary. Spanish-American and Indian War veterans, old-time 
civilian workers, outstanding military personnel, Detroit’s 
mayor and other city officials stood in the Reviewing Stand 
on this memorable occasion with the Fort’s Commanding Offi- 
cer, Col. Ray M. Hare, as the troops of 1943 paraded past in 
honor of all those heroes who had gone before. It was a proud 
moment as the last notes of Retreat faded into the distance 
and Old Glory in all its majesty fluttered slowly down from 
the heights where it had surveyed Fort Wayne during a cen- 
tury of progress. 

Perhaps the “military” end of Fort Wayne had been over- 
shadowed in these months, but Detroit was mighty glad that 
there were soldiers garrisoned near when its Negro-White riots 
broke out in June, 1943. Within an incredibly short time after 
the emergency was declared, Fort Wayne Quartermaster and 
Military Police troops, weapons, jeeps and other tactical ve- 
hicles had been rushed to the troubled areas where Negroes 
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and Whites were battling with unbridled fury. Officers stayed 
on 24 hour duty; calm orders were relayed over telephones. 
Several hours later 1,000 men, under Col. Wright, arrived from 
Selfridge Field to help in the crisis. The battalion of the 9th 
Infantry from Camp McCoy, Wisconsin, arrived the following 
day. Troops were bivouaced throughout the city in danger 
spots. Finally Detroit awoke from this nightmare to find its 
streets stained with blood, stores looted, property damaged, 
and 31 dead and 700 injured. The efficiency of the Fort Wayne 
troops in this emergency did much to prevent any greater blood- 
shed. 

Meanwhile the Fort’s paper Army was operating at full- 
speed, also, and as a reward for its efforts, Fort Wayne motor- 
fleets were found to be the healthiest in the Army for the fifth 
consecutive month when the Inspector-General’s Automotive 
Disability Report was published during August, 1943. The 
“measuring stick” of the entire Army Supply and Maintenance 
Program to the domestic field, the I.-G.’s report showed that 
Fort Wayne customer service to posts, camps and stations in 
the Fifth and Sixth Service Commands during July rated the 
highest in the Army’s nine Service Commands. 

In spite of Fort Wayne’s ever-increasing number of women 
workers (numbering in the thousands at this time) and the 
important role of the WAC’s, the Post still found itself short- 
handed as its job in World War II increased in significance 
each day. The remaining male workers kept disappearing in 
the draft. Enlisted personnel on the Post were practically all 
drawn from the Army’s limited service ranks as the 1-A’s were 
needed in actual combat. To solve its problems in this respect, 
Fort Wayne sent out an urgent SOS to Detroit at large in 
September, 1943. Many civic groups responded immediately. 
Doctors laid aside stethoscopes; lawyers tossed briefcases on 
desks; bankers relaxed from income problems; industrialists 
forgot labor problems; and ordinary workers just grinned and 
said “Let’s Get the Job Done!” These “Short Shifters” put in 
this time at Fort Wayne’s Depot loading and unloading ship- 
ments, checking parts and doing storekeeping duties in addi- 
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tion to their full day’s work on their regular jobs! Soon this 
unique group numbered 1,000 and even received recognition in 
such publications as Time magazine! 

Going ahead full-speed, Fort Wayne was doing its job and 
doing it well. Bouquets were being showered upon it from all 
sides, and the old Fort must have laughed up its sleeve at 
those persons who not so far back had proclaimed it a “ridic- 
ulous extravagance”! In October, 1948, at a meeting of the 
Army Ordnance Association, Major General Levin H. Camp- 
bell, Chief of Ordnance, stated that’ “Fort Wayne is doing an 
outstanding job for the Army. It is rated among the best of 
the Ordnance Department’s far-flung activities.” In November, 
1943, Major General H. S. Aurand, Commanding General of 
the Sixth Service Command, visited Fort Wayne and congrat- 
ulated Wayne workers for their fine record. 

One of the factors which produced such fine morale among 
Fort Wayne workers was the “Think To Win” Campaign spon- 
sored by the Sixth Service Command which gave workers and 
enlisted men alike a chance to tell the Army “how to run 
things”. Suggestions for work improvement gained through 
this campaign helped speed production considerably. 

As the months of the War dragged on, and more and more 
workers found themselves lone family members while their 
boys and husbands served overseas, they gained consolation 
from the fact that they were doing their job on the home front. 
And working right on an Army Post made them feel “a part 
of things”. When they had finished a 54-hour week, it did some- 
thing for their spirits to pause and watch their nation’s flag 
flutter down during Retreat Parade. They knew what they were 
fighting for. Such an occasion which gave them renewed energy 
for the job ahead was the colorful Retreat ceremony in Decem- 
ber, 1943, when 2,000 proud Fort Wayne workers received the 
War Department’s “Emblem for Civilian Service” for depend- 
able service in the war effort. 


Fort Wayne was also chosen at this time as headquarters for 
a stock inventory school headed by Lt. Col. P. B. Divvers. At 
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these sessions 100 hand-picked men received theoretical instruc- 
tion and practical training right in the Fort’s main warehouse. 

On January 1, 1944, misty-eyed fort Waynites said farewell 
to Col. Hare who for a year and seven months had served at 
the old Fort and become one of its best-loved masters. Un- 
precedented in the Army’s history, nearly 2,500 Fort Wayne 
civilians, from janitors to supervisors, affixed their signatures 
to a fourteen foot citation honoring Col. Hare when he left. 
The citation read, “In recognition of your outstanding leader- 
ship and your common sense policies which inspired the loyalty, 
respect, support and cooperation of those who served under 
you.” 

Col. Harry Adamson, who had served at Fort Wayne for a 
short time in 1940, took over the role of Commanding Officer. 

In the midst of its wonderful record, Fort Wayne suffered 
a set-back in February, 1944, when a fire broke out in several 
of its temporary, tar-paper warehouses and caused about 
$300,000 worth of damage. The catastrophe would have been 
even greater if civilian workers, enlisted men, WAC’s and Offi- 
cers had not hurried to the burning buildings to act as emer- 
gency firemen. 

During this same month Fort Wayne was called on as a 
“first” in a new nation-wide plan to centralize spare parts in 
master depot arrangements. In line with this plan, the Fort’s 
Sub-Depot at the Fair Grounds was named the Chrysler Master 
Depot. This expansion necessitated the building of a large 
warehouse at the Fair Grounds to handle the extra work. Since 
time was an all-important factor, the Sub-Depot could not start 
from scratch so the old Fair Grounds’ Coliseum was converted 
speedily to serve Uncle Sam. The old Fair Grounds was quite 
a different sight in these days from what it had been in the 
pre-war period. Jeeps had taken over where hog judging had 
formerly gone on. Where carefree pre-war Detroiters had 
watched horse races, modern WOW’s (women ordnance work- 
ers) now tested vehicles. Where children had stopped to buy 
sugar candy, huge motor parts were now stacked! 
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In line with the Fort’s new role, it experienced a surprise 
visit in May from Lt. Gen. Brehon Somervell, Chief of all Army 
Service Forces, and Major Gen. Levin H. Campbell, Jr., Chief 
of Ordnance. The two generals expressed pleasure at Fort 
Wayne’s “big business attitude”. 

In the midst of the serious business of War, Fort Wayne 
made the Detroit headlines at this time with its first Guard- 
house wedding. The main character in this littke melodrama 
was a private who had gone AWOL from Camp Grant to marry 
his best girl back in Detroit, but the Army stepped in and gave 
him a job shoveling coal at Fort Wayne. When all the facts of 
the case became known, Fort Wayne’s tough Provost Marshal, 
Captain V. C. Bailey, decided that the couple should have their 
wedding anyway, even if it had to take place inside the Fort’s 
ancient Guardhouse. And proving that the Army really has 
a heart, Captain Bailey acted as best-man for the occasion! 

For several months in 1944 Fort Wayne had been utilizing 
a Company of Italian Prisoners of War as Depot workers. 
Eager to help, these men had made a fine work record for them- 
selves, and in May became activated as the Italian Quarter- 
master Service Companies through their voluntary enlistment. 
Although they continued to live under the same restrictions, 
the unsightly “P.W.” disappeared from the back of their uni- 
forms and broad grins flashed across Latin faces. 

Fort Wayne’s great increase in duties during 1944 necessi- 
tated the building of a new $275,000 warehouse to help handle 
the supplies which had merely been stored under tarpaulins on 
the “Black Top” during the summer months. 

In September, 1944, Col. Adamson left Fort Wayne and Col. 
Alexander Stone took over the duties of Commanding Officer. 
Nineteen forty-five saw Fort Wayne continuing its Ordnance 
job. Victory in Europe was accepted with satisfaction, but 
work did not stop for a minute. Another warehouse for re- 
warehousing activities was completed, a new Motor Pool for 
4th echelon work begun and also an addition to the Station 
Hospital. When the War came to its smashing climax in 
August of 1945, Fort Wayne workers were well entitled to the 
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two-day victory celebration which rocked Detroit, for their 
many sacrifices had helped make that victory possible. 

Fort Wayne has come a long way since the first Americans— 
the Indians—camped on its grounds. Never before in its his- 
tory had its role in our nation’s affairs been of such importance 
as it was during World War II. As United States Senator 
Arthur H. Vandenberg said in connection with the Fort’s 100th 
Birthday: “Fort Wayne has a tremendous historical back- 
ground and is intimately linked with the life of the Republic. 
It is only a repetition of history that it should have taken its 
prominent place in our latest war as one of the outstanding 
Ordnance Depots of the country”. 

Today Fort Wayne’s military and civilian personnel are help- 
ing in the “mopping up” activities left by the chaos of war 
under their new Commanding Officer, Col. John D. Billingsley, 
recently returned from the Mediterranean Theatre of War. So 
Fort Wayne is still serving in its second century, standing as a 
bulwark and tower of strength to reassure the populace of 
Detroit and southeastern Michigan that the Army of the United 
States is forever on guard protecting the welfare of its citizens. 


COMMANDING OFFICERS OF FORT WAYNE FROM THE DATE 


Ir WAS FIRST GARRISONED TO THE PRESENT 


Commanding Officers Date Assumed Command 

1. Capt. Alfred Gibbs, 3rd Cav. . Lee Dec. 15, 1861 

2. Capt. Charles C. Churchill .......... ON Dec. 10, 1862 

3s Capt. Lewis: Wilson; 19th Inf. ..........2.22225. April, 1862 

4. Maj. Pinkeny Lugenbeel Be ee ae Mar. 7, 1864 

5. Lt. Col. Del. Floyd Jones, 19th Inf. ... sf Mar. 31, 1865 

6. Col. Silas Casey, 4th Inf. ............ Bn Oct. 16, 1865 

7. Maj. M. D. Hardin, 43rd Inf. re: April 6, 1867 

8. Lt. Col. J. B. Kidoo, 43rd Inf. May 9, 1867 

9. Col. John C. Robinson, 43rd Inf. ; ee May 1, 1868 

10. Capt. I. D. DeRussy, Ist Inf. . June 28, 1870 
11. Lt. Col. P. Lugenbeel, 1st Inf. ..... e ... June 30, 1870 
12. Capt. I. D. DeRussy, 1st Inf. ....... : Sept. 5, 1870 
13. Lt. Col. P. Lugenbeel, 1st Inf. ..... see ces Qe 18 
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Commanding Officers Date Assumed Command 
14. Canto merey St URE, seks clas ewe dees SES Sept. 17, 1872 
15. De Col Pe: inwenbecl stant. ocak cas twee ese ceke Feb. 9, 1873 
16: Capt: Charlies”. Webb, Zand Int. . 2... 6.56 eee July 1, 1874 
17. (Gol: DMS Netanley. 22nd Ine... 5 cc cee we dn sou owes July 10, 1874 
he OPE CR ba ct ite EC) rr re May 29, 1876 
49: Wels SB Stanley. Send Ht. . ow ok cece catoderess Aug. 12, 1876 
FoR OUTS) ae RR EG Cc | gee ee ee Sept. 28, 1876 
21. GetoColeeiwell’S, Otis 22nd int, ........ <4 se cee bab May 16, 1877 
22 Jet dit. OM. Bimlthy Seed Tal. 2. jc hows eeeen es Mar. 20, 1879 
sas Ores eS et ea Os ae: se 0 nn nce May 27, 1879 
24. Col, Menry Mo Binck, 23rd Inf... ...........6..666 66005 June 18, 1884 
25. MOO OC) EE. re, UE. se ec cn ke ba we May 13, 1890 
26; ‘Capt: HH. Tascam, 20th GE. 2... nk ce kan Os .Oct. 31, 1891 
Oe. Tet Cols. 4A WWaRKOe UN ce 8d oe Se ass .. Nov. 23, 1891 
28. Col. Simon Snyder, Wth Inf. .... 2... .cc. ces. . + eee; 20; 1882 
29. dat tS, Avene, TO Fat. 2... ose anes wee Apr. 19, 1898 
30; Palas ASW. (COnIss [Ten oo oo ps os aerials Oct. 14, 1898 
31 Col. Be Mi. Contes. Tn Wh: cae cic cosines coe eae Dec. 1, 1898 
32 Mai, J.T. VanvOrsdale, vt Int. 2... camswes Jan. 30, 1900 
38. lit; Col. Wm: Hh. Dougherty, ith Int. ............ ... Feb. 28, 1900 
94. Maj a. AS athe: Math. kk ee i ee ew wou dns May 21, 1900 
35. Cant. George H. Patten, 14th tnt... .. 06 6s ut. Apr. 3, 1901 
36. Maj, Charlies McClure, UStht, «sn. cence cae Oct. 2, 1901 
37. Col. Stephen J. Jocelyn, 14th Inf,................ ..June 17, 1902 
38: Main Wink TD Wood 20th Gat, ...... cin owes aed Feb. 18, 1903 
30: Col W. TT. Dotan, Test Te... 2. cc. see eas. ....May 12, 1903 
40: Cant Cob, Payman; Ast, 26 eee ees co dees May 22, 1905 
41. Captoak, PT. Swaine, st Il. nse sa ene ...dune 12, 1905 
49. Cant Guy HH. B. Smith, 4thoint, ... ....5..66...08 5: Jan. 30, 1906 
43. Capt. Andre W. Brewster, 4th Inf. ................. May 26, 1906 
44 S2nGiist: eG em Poy, Peen WE. 2 is kee ed es Aug. 11, 1906 
45. Gol Daniel Cormman; TAME. .. 20... cnc ec ne ce. ee Oct. 9, 1906 
46. (Maj. dames A. Goodin, Wh Int. 2... 066s heen Dec. 20, 1908 
47. ‘Gapt. Alex J. MeNab; dr 27th int... 2. cee nes ca} Apr. 30, 1909 
48 Col. Chavies A. Booth, 26th Int... ........ cc.68.en nes July 22, 1909 
49, dette Parcel 220th. oc ete ev ee we aces Aug. 8, 1912 
50; Lit. Col. Wm: HH. Johnston; 26th Inf.. ....... 2. wee Sept. 24, 1912 
51... Col, Robert L, Ballara, VGth Uae... ... os es cece ned: Oct. 5, 1912 
52: Gant. BMatry D: Blasian, GMC... 2.5.06 sce ones eos Feb. 1, 1913 
53. 2nd Lt. Charles L. Stevenson, 15th Cav. ............../ Apr. 9, 1913 
MM. Qad it; Mdgar W. Dauthee; 12th Cav... ..... 2.55586 6552 Dec. 27, 1913 
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Commanding Officers 


Capt. L. S. D. Rucker, Jr., U.S.A., Ret. .... 


1st Lt. M. C. Richards, U.S.A., Ret. . 
Maj. George E. Nelson, 8.C. ....... 


1st Lt. Henry P. McKeen, S.C.A.S., R.C. . 
Maj. Howard L. Champion, A.S., U.S.A. ... 
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Date Assumed Command 


Lt. Col. Louis A. Kunizg, M.T.C. ........ 


Maj. Dean Halford, (Inf.) Q.M.C. 


Capt. Paul J. McDonnell, 37th Inf. 
Lt. Col. Wm. T. Merry, 2nd Inf. ... 
Col. Henry E. Eames, 37th Inf. .. 
Lt. Col. Wm. T. Merry, 2nd Inf. . 
Capt. MecDonnel, 37th Inf, ... 

Lt. Col. James G. Hannah, 2nd Inf. 
1st Lt. Robert W. Bourke, 2nd Inf. .. 
Capt. John J. Bethurum, 2nd Inf. . 
Lt. Col. James G. Hannah, 2nd Inf. 


Col. Henry E. Eames, 37th Inf. ......... 


Major Max G. Garber, 2nd Inf. ........ 


Capt. Hubbard E. Dooley, 2nd Inf. ...... 


Capt. John R. Bailey, Q.M.C. (Dol.) 
Capt. Wm. J. Niederpruem, Inf. ( Dol.) 


..May 


.. June 


Sept. 
Sept. 


23, 
21 


.. Get 28, 
.. July 


31, 


..May 
. duly 


July 
.. Aug. 
Jan. 


... duly 3, 
. dan. g, 


1914 
1915 
1917 
1918 
1918 


, 1919 
, 1920 


1920 
1920 


1922 


» 12 


. 19238 


1923 


, 19238 


1926 
1926 
1926 
1927 
1927 
1927 
1928 


Capt. Dallas R. Alfonte, 2nd Inf. ....Mareh 29, 1928 
Lt. Col. Otis H. Cole, 2nd Inf: .....:... .. Oct. 10, 1928 
Col. Frederick B. Shaw, 2nd Inf. ................. April 25, 1929 
Col. Frederick L. Knudsen, 2nd Inf. . ... Nov. 13, 1930 
Lt. Col. Ebenever G. Bueret, 2nd Inf. ........ ..May 15, 1931 
Col. Fredrick L. Kundsen, 2nd Inf. ... .. Sept. 2, 1931 
Capt. Ralph G. Nemo, 2nd Inf. .......... ....May 2, 1932 
Major Arturo Moreno, 2nd Inf. ............... ...May 31, 1982 
Col. Russell C. Langdon, 2nd Inf. ........... .. Aug. 31, 1982 
Cok. William C.. Webb, FAs CROL) 2.... 2.222... April 14, 1933 
Maj, Joseph J. Goffard, 2nd Inf. ..........c6.5800. Aug. 15, 1933 
Et. Col. Robert M.. Lyon; 2nd Inf. ... ... . cece cencies Nov. 6, 1933 
Col. Russell C. Langdon, 2nd Inf. ..................Nov. 24, 1984 
Capt Haloly Hell 2nd BMt. 2.2... sic cieek neces sees May 2, 1934 
Major Arturo Moreto; 2nd Inf, . 2. ... 22. ce beek ccc: Sept. 6, 1934 
Cok. Repert M. yon, 2nd BRE......... occ cseieres cece Nov., 1934 
Col. James M. Churchill, 2nd Inf. .............. ......0an., 1936 
Col. Frederick M. Armstrong, 2nd Inf. ............... June, 1939 
Col. Mark V. Brunson, 2nd Inf. .......... Pare ee June, 1940 
Cok, Edward H. Besse, GWEC. .. 20... cece, ..Aug., 1940 
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96. 
97. 
98. 
99. 


Cc 


Col. 
Col. 
Col. 


Col 
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‘fommanding Officers 


Raymond M. Hare, Ord. 
Harry Adamson, Ord. 
Alexander Stone, Ord. 
. John D. Billingsley, Ord. 


Date Assumed Command 


June, 1942 
Jan., 1944 
Sept., 1944 
Aug., 1945 
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PuBLicizING History 


By RreusBen RypDING 
DETROIT 


HERE is one principle in business which is not univer- 
‘Las practiced, but which to the best of my knowledge has 
never been disproved. That principle is simply this: What is 
good for the community is good for the business in that com- 
munity. Manufacturing, mercantile, utility or service institu- 
tions which contribute to the advancement of the interests of 
their home community will derive both direct and indirect 
benefits from such contributions. 

Perhaps this sounds too obvious, since anyone who has eyes 
and can see knows that community improvement pays dividends 
to all the people in that community. 

The subject of community improvement however, perhaps 
never has been fully or completely defined, and I want to con. 
tribute just one item to such a definition in the hope that mem- 
bers of our State Historical Society may find in its some inspi- 
ration for renewed activities in their home communities in 
behalf of history. 

My contribution to the definition is simply this: A commu- 
nity in which every individual has some knowledge of the people 
who built, improved and planned for the advancement of that 
community, will have strong civic pride and civic initiative. 
This is only another way of saying that an historically in- 
formed community recognizes the achievements of its citizens 
and gives credit where credit is due. Everyone knows there is 
no greater spur to achievement than public recognition and 
approval of worthwhile efforts. 

Now I realize, as I’m sure you all do, that our local historical 
societies are not equipped, staffed or financed adequately to 
educate whole communities historically by themselves alone. 
You can’t carry on a very elaborate program, when your main 
source of revenue is from $2-a-year memberships. But this you 


Paper read at the annual meeting of the State Historical Society, Pantlind 
Hotel, Grand Rapids, October 19, 1945, by Mr. Reuben Ryling, Trustee of the 
Society and Advertising Manager of the J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit. 
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can do. You can go back to your home community and map 
out a program and get other people to do it for you because it 
will be good business for them to do it. 

I am going to suggest two principal methods but first I’m 
going back to the original premise in my opening paragraph. 
What is good for the community is good for the business insti- 
tutions in that community. Next I would like you to note 
that I stressed the word business institutions. That is the key 
to my proposal. 

It happens that I am an advertising man for a large Detroit 
business institution which is highly sensitive to its place and 
esteem in the community. For 23 years I have watched and 
have had a part in interpreting many projects calculated to win 
public approval. It is no mere chance that many of the activi- 
ties my firm has underwritten have had an historical flavor. 
When we in 1926 marked with bronze tablets some 20 historical 
spots in Detroit, it was not done to curry favor with members 
of historical societies. It was done for the good of the entire 
community. When we sponsored the writing of thumbnail 
histories of all the counties in the state, it was not done to 
curry favor with history-minded individuals. It was a contri- 
bution to state history education, which had heretofore never 
been readily available to the citizens at large. When we spon- 
sored the writing and publishing of the book, The Flag of the 
United States, by Dr. Quaife, we contributed what has been 
called the most complete and authentic history of the flag ever 
written. 

The J. L. Hudson Company which has sponsored these and 
many other contributions to historical knowledge does not 
measure the result in sales of hats and shoes or dresses and 
coats, but it does measure them in public esteem and confidence 
which are of inestimable value. 


Any sound commercial institution continually re-invests a 
portion of its earnings in the business for future benefits. And 
‘the stronger and more progressive the institution, the more 
likely it is that a part of that re-investment will be made in 
good will. 
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Before I get down to specific recommendations I would like 
to establish two points to be kept in mind when we as members 
of local historical societies try to do something for history in 
our home communities: 

1. That hundreds of business institutions in this state can 
be made willing co-partners in our projects. 

2. That our primary function as historical society members 
is to furnish ideas to others and leadership in planning work to 
be achieved. 

Let’s begin with a practical down-to-earth project. Do you 
know how many newspapers in this state have historians on 
their staffs? Do you know how many of these newspapers 
regularly devote a set portion of their space to matters of state 
or local history? 

The Detroit News has George Stark and before him there 
was George Catlin. But except for the Detroit News and a few 
other Michigan newspapers most Michigan newspapers do not 
have continuously functioning history departments. 

It occurs to me that we have been most inarticulate and 
shortsighted to permit such a condition to exist. It is true 
that newspapers record history every day, but it is equally 
true that they rarely recast their columns for a true summary 
or review of the local history which they have covered edi- 
torially. Moreover, they emphasize unusual happenings but 
rarely mention unusual individuals or achievements. A great 
physician or scientist may live in a community for years with- 
out having his name or his achievements mentioned in the 
paper. A teacher may devote a lifetime of inspired service 
to a community, and have as her only reward or recognition the 
affection and esteem of those who were spurred to great achieve- 
ments because of her influence. 

I propose as one of our first projects as members of historical 
societies that we go back to our home communities and figure 
out a program of history education for use in our local news- 
papers. 

The newspaper is that great and ready medium for educa 
tion. The newspaper publisher is eager to give his readers 
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what they want. He always gives preference to local news. 
Therefore he should be sympathetic toward some kind of pro 
gram of local history. He probably can’t afford to hire an 
historian, and he may be too busy to do the research necessary 
to write local history himself. 

But there are people in your community who can and will 
want to write local history if properly approached and _ in- 
structed and if given proper credit. 

Who are they? Well, there is the high school teacher of 
history for one. He might be approached in many ways. He 
may be interested in a college degree, which might be consum 
mated with a job of research and writing around some subject 
of local history. That has been done before. He might like to 
write history for the fun of it—for the satisfaction of seeing 
his name at the head of an article—for the added recognition 
it would get for him in the community. It would enhance his 
prestige. 

Or perhaps there is some young person in your community 
burning with ambition to become a writer. What better expe- 
rience could he or she possibly get than to have an opportunity 
for an assignment writing history. It might be the making 
of a brilliant career. Find out who ships out manuscripts to 
the magazines every week. Then look him up and talk him into 
writing history. Maybe the editor will even pay a little some- 
thing for the effort. 

Then again there are people in almost every community who 
are specialists in certain fields. There may be a pastor of a 
church who is familiar with the history of the churches in the 
community—who may be willing to explore it. There may be 
an old doctor who can give an exciting story of the fortitude 
of pioneers. There will be lots of retired oldsters who can be 
interviewed for interesting lore of by-gone days. Sportsmen, 
farmers, merchants, public officials, teachers, manufacturers, 
shopmen—all can contribute something if there is a program 
for getting the information out of them and into the columns 
of the newspapers. 

I maintain that newspaper editors will be eager for historical 
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information and anxious to help produce it if they hare the 
active cooperation of historical society members. But they 
won’t do anything unless someone asks them—and makes defi- 
nite suggestions for things to be done. It is better to make a 
simple, easy beginning than to attempt to chew off too big an 
assignment. Such things, for instance, as: 


1. How our first hospital was founded. Who were the indi- 
viduals behind it? What did they have to face? How 
did they raise the funds? Who were some of the pioneer 
doctors? Bring it up-to-date. 


bo 
° 


The first manufacturing enterprise in your town. How 
it grew—or failed. Why? The individuals behind it. 


5. The arrival of the railroad in your town. You'll find this 
pretty exciting history. Plenty of opportunity to show 
the importance of transportation in the life of a commu- 
nity. 


4. The history of your local schools. Lots of opportunity 
here to give credit to teachers and principals who have 
left their stamp on the community. , 


I could go on—but you can do that too. And you can point 
out to your newspaper editors that only a few of the people 
living in your town or community know anything about the 
people who founded it for today’s generation—that our young 
people are entitled to know—and want to know how their town 
came to be on the map. 

And if we can get even a mere 10% of the newspaper editors 
of this state to undertake a continuous history department in 
their papers, I predict that they will be the gainers, and that 
our State Historical Society will find it easy to advance its 
aims and its membership. 

One more thing: I think our State Historical Society of 
Michigan might well adopt a resolution recommending to Michi- 
gan publishers that they give serious consideration to estab- 
lishing local history departments in their newspapers, and to 
be guided in that effort by their local historical societies. Of 
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course, in that connection it should be remembered that the 
first thing to make sure is that you get the newspaper publisher 
himself to become a member of your local historical society and 
that you give him a job to do in that organization. 

Once you get your newspaper publisher interested and work- 
ing, there are two more things to do. 


1. See that there are people who write to him and tell him 
how much they like the history articles. 


2. See that your local library takes proper note and starts 
a local history clipping file. This will be invaluable 
source material when someone wants to do a book or 
article on your home community. 


The second part of my recommendation to you is to learn 
how business institutions can be of help to you and to them- 
selves by contributing to history through their public relations 
departments. As a general rule, you will find cooperation among 
businessmen and business firms more readily available after 
you and your newspaper publisher have done a certain amount 
of spade work. But in any event, you have to make sure of 
two things before you approach a business man for cooperation. 
First, you have to be able to suggest something that his firm 
can do that will interest his clients, something that will reflect 
credit upon him for having sponsored the idea, something that 
the whole community can point to with pride. Second, you 
will have to make sure that what you ask a business man to 
do logically belongs within his sphere. Something that is perti- 
nent to his special activity, something that will set him apart 
in his field as a progressive individual. 

In other words, your shipbuilder could very naturally be 
asked to produce advertising or publicity around material in- 
corporating marine history, or to issue souvenir pamphlets 
covering some phase of the history of shipbuilding. Or build 
a replica or model of some famous ship produced by their yards. 

Our Michigan mining industries could individually or col- 
lectively tell one of the most thrilling chapters in Michigan 
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history, through brochures equally interesting to their clients 
and the people of their home community. 

Our Michigan paper mills could very easily, I think, be in- 
duced to embark upon a program of history pertaining to paper 
making and the uses to which Michigan-made papers have been 
devoted. 

Our hotels could do as our state president, Mr. Schuch, 
has done and win plaudits from their guests as well as from 
their home communities. 

Our lumber and wood-using industries could pay tribute to 
the timbermen who for so long played a colorful role in our 
history. 

Our chemical industries have a story to tell that would make 
fascinating reading for young and old alike, with present day 
applications which should interest them vitally. Likewise the 
pharmaceutical industry. 

Most of our automotive industries have only scratched the 
surface in the possibilities of history within this young indus- 
try. 

Our foundries, factories, mills and quarries and many others 
all have rich history material going to waste because it isn’t 
utilized. 

It is true, many have made good efforts and some few have 
done heroic things, as Henry Ford, for instance, in his Green- 
field Village. But so far the surface has only been scratched. 

Our merchants associations and trade associations, for in- 
stance, have unusual opportunities to point to community 
achievements. Civic celebrations can be planned in which the 
whole community can participate. Detroit has an opportu- 
nity for the sesquicentennial observance of the raising of the 
stars and stripes over Detroit next July. Our whole state 
should be interested in this. Every city has birthdays. Every 
institution has anniversaries. These provide ideal springboards 
for some kind of historical activity. It is important to remem- 
ber that it is easier to get historical projects under way when 
they are closely tied to significant dates or pertinent subjects. 
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One final suggestion: Is there someone in your community 
who for a hobby has devoted a lifetime of study or collecting to 
some historical subject? Try to find some way first to appraise 
the value and authenticity of his findings. Then go to work 
to locate sponsors who will be willing to contribute toward the 
editing, publishing or display of that work in your community. 
Many people who study history systematically and gather 
source material rarely have funds with which to exploit their 
findings. Sometimes they bequeath their collections to his- 
torical libraries or museums in other cities, and just as fre- 
quently, perhaps, their work dies with them, or collects dust 
in forgotten attics. Every year some old business is liquidated 
—and only rarely is there a person who thinks of the possi- 
bility of historical value in the old records of that business. 

Now only one more thought. Let’s remember that the news- 
paper publisher and the business interests in our home commu. 
nities will be most interested in doing something if they are 
appealed to on the basis of their own advantage. You will get 
further if you point out that the benefits come to the doer 
first and to the community next. They will be interested more 
if you appeal to their pride and prestige and possible profit 
than if you appeal to their sense of civic duty. A person always 
likes more to be shown how he can progress and attract favor- 
able attention than to have it pointed out that he has been 
negligent in the past. 

As I see it, we of the historical societies of our state have 
vast opportunities for developing state-wide interest in and 
consciousness of the exciting history of our state, both past and 
present. The important thing is to have a plan—to look about 
our home communities studiously and survey the possibilities 
—to plan a broad program looking into the years ahead. And 
then to administer that plan with the aid of others—to enlist 





all possible support for the gradual consummation of those 


plans. 
This is not a job for a few people but a job for lots of people. 


And the more people who accept a part in that job, the more 
fun and the more successful our job will be. 











KIwaNnis INTERNATIONAL 


By Ratpeu F. WInpDogs 
(Trustee, State Historical Society) 


GRAND RAPIDS 





HAT great humanitarian organization known as “Kiwanis 
T International” was born over thirty years ago in the City 
of Detroit. It was not originally called “Kiwanis,” and its 
objectives were far removed from those of today. Its organ- 
izers, Allen S. Browne and Joseph G. Prance, called the original 
organization “The Supreme Lodge Benevolent Order Brothers,” 
and it was to function more as a sick and benefit lodge than 
as a service club. Mr. Browne, who was a professional organ- 
izer, handed Joe Prance the first application, Prance signed it 
on December 7, 1914, and it contained the following: informa- 
tion concerning him, “Age 33, address 1188 Gratiot Ave., oecu- 
pation, Merchant Tailor.” 

Organizer Browne talked to other Detroit business and pro- 
fessional men including Donald A. Johnson—a well known 
insurance man. He was impressed with the idea of the organi- 
zation, but he did not like the insurance benefit plan. Johnson 
joined with the understanding that the “BOB” would be an 
exclusive organization having to do with fellowship and frater- 
nity only. So the sick benefit idea did not live long! Others 
joined—among the first ones were Charles Cowdin, George 
Eyster, Charles Rapp, Ottie Robertson and Harry A. Young. 

They held meetings in various business offices, added more 
names, and then they decided that “Benevolent Order Broth- 
ers” was just about the “dumbest” name that their organization 
could possibly have. So they appointed a committee to meet 
with Clarence M. Burton, the Detroit historian, and he came 
up with the name “Kiwanis.” Mr, Burton explained that it 
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was an Indian word meaning “we trade,” and, as trading was 
really one of the club’s first objectives, the brothers liked it. 
(Later they found, in Bishop Baraga’s dictionary of the Otchi- 
pew language, that the word was actually “Kee-wan-nis,” and 
that it meant, “We have a good time—we make a _ noise.”) 
Which was all right, too! 

So Kiwanis was born. The Number One club started with 
the original “BOB’s” but they were obliged to sign new appli- 
cation blanks before they were made Kiwanians. Again Joe 
Prance signed the first application. This was on January 7, 
1915. It was decided that there should not be over four men 
from any business or profession and that these should come 
from the four recognized sections of the City of Detroit. They 
framed Articles of Association, in which they gave as their 
objectives, “To promote social intercourse among its members: 
to provide for them a club house and assemble for mutual 
pleasure and entertainment.” The articles, which were signed 
by the first year’s directors, viz., Lewis P. Straub, Dr. C. 8S. 
Reed, J. C. Hammer, George Eyster, Ottie Robertson and 
Frederick Miller, were sent to Lansing and incorporation was 
requested under the provisions of Act No. 171 of the Public 
Acts of 1903. This was granted by the Secretary of State on 
January 21, 1915, and the charter issued. Thus this date has 
been officially recognized as the birthday of Kiwanis. 

But, before Kiwanis was officially “born,” a meeting was 
held at the Griswold Hotel “the first week in January, 1915.” 
This was a very important meeting. It was the first time the 
members had met at noon. This was done on the suggestion of 
Don Johnson who felt that busy business men could better take 
the time at noon rather than have an evening affair. And at 
this same meeting was held the first club election of officers 
Johnson was made the first president, George Haas vice presi- 
dent, Ottie Robertson secretary and treasurer and the follow- 
ing were additionally elected to the board: Carl Von Poetgen, 
Fred Miller, George Eyster and Joe Prance. All of these men 
are now deceased. 


This meeting marks the first regular meeting of any Kiwanis 
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club, and it has been appropriately recognized with a bronze 
plaque placed on the Griswold Hotel building by Kiwanis Inter- 
national at the time of the 25th anniversary, January 27, 1940. 

This first Kiwanis club experienced the tough sledding that 
could be expected. In February and March, 1915, it met at the. 
Cafe Frontenac, then it moved to the Tuller Hotel where club 
rooms were rented. But it was growing—fast. About two 
hundred men were now enrolled as members. The motto under 
which it functioned was “We Trade,” though this was never 
officially adopted, and was later changed to the present motto 
“We Build.” 

About the second week in July, 1915, at a meeting held on 
the Tuller roof, with 175 members in attendance, “all hell” 
broke loose, and the first Kiwanis Club came very near to be- 
ing the last. Organizer Allen S. Browne not only owned the 
name “Kiwanis,” but he owned the organization and its plan 
‘of operation, and, by agreement, he was to keep all membership 
fees. At first these were $5.00 per member, but they had been 
increased to $10.00. 

At this memorable July meeting, one of the members, who 
did not like Mr. Browne or Secretary Ottie Robertson, made 
some serious accusations against them. While these men were 
later exonerated, the meeting broke up in a riot. President 
Johnson was out of town, and Joe Prance was presiding. When 
175 men began to talk all at once, Prance adjourned the meet- 
ing. After the smoke had cleared away the membership in the 
first Kiwanis club had dropped from 200 to about fifty! Secre- 
tary Ottie Robertson and Organizer Allen Browne—disgusted 
with the whole affair—left for Cleveland, where they created 
Kiwanis Club Number Two. For this one reason, Ohio took 
over the organization of new clubs, secured a new charter, and 
the work went on from Cleveland. Twenty-six more clubs were 
organized before another Michigan club came into existence. 
In 1916 Grand Rapids became Number Twenty-eight, although 
it did not receive its charter until 1917. Muskegon was organ- 
ized at about the same time—being Number Thirty-one, Kala- 
mazoo was Number Thirty-seven, Flint became Number Forty- 
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six, Lansing Number Fifty-seven, Saginaw Number Sixty and 
Jackson Number Seventy-five. 

Returning to that Detroit Number One riot, Don Johnson 
and Joe Prance did not propose to let this first club die. They 
believed that Kiwanis had a great future and that it was worth 
saving—so they went to work to save it. They called a meeting 
the first Monday in October, 1915, at which time the members 
of the board and the officers presented their resignations. <A 
new board was elected, and Don Johnson was again made 
president—the only Kiwanian in history to be elected president 
twice in one year! 

Again the club prospered, and by the end of the year it had 
a membership of 180 in good standing. The place of meeting 
was changed to the Statler Hotel—which has been Kiwanis 
Number One quarters ever since. And this re-organized club 
did not stress the commercial “We Trade” slogan. It inter- 
ested itself in public affairs, and it paid attention to under- 
privileged children—prime activities in all Kiwanis Clubs 
today. 

In 1917 the first club was organized in Canada when the 
Hamilton, Ontario club came into existence—thus giving 
Kiwanis its international reality. Soon Kiwanis clubs were 
listed in Toronto, Winnipeg, Ottawa and Montreal. 

Organizer Browne was doing all right. He was reaping a 
harvest in membership fees. So he began the publication of 
the “Kiwanis Magazine”’—which he also owned. The first 
issue appeared in February, 1917, and in it he presented “The 
Kiwanis Creed,” as follows: 


“FKirst—To realize that I am a business man, and wish 
no success that is not procured by giving the highest serv- 
ice at my command. 

“Second—To do my best to elevate and improve the busi- 
ness in which I am engaged and so to conduct myself that 
others in the same line may find it profitable and well to 
do likewise. 

“Third—To insist that the exchange of my goods, service 
and ideas are legitimate and proper profit provided, that 
all parties interested are benefited thereby. 
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“Fourth—To conduct my business in such a manner that 
my competitors will realize the perfectness of the service, 
and agree with my customer that the trade should be given 
to me. 

“Fifth—To realize that the greatest asset of any man is 
his friends and that any advantage gained by reason of 
such friendship is perfectly proper and legitimate. 

“Sixth—To keep the quality of my goods above criticism 
if possible, and when justly criticized to accept the criti- 
cism with good grace and endeavor to improve. 

“Seventh—Service and responsibility are the goods we 
have to sell. When we sell them right, we gain, and the 
purchaser receives his due. If we sell them wrong we both 
lose on the transaction, and therefore it bars us from 
future business. 

“Eighth—We believe in the doctrine of Kiwanis. It is 
based on truth in business, service in business, quality in 
business and last but not least, quality in business. 

“Ninth—That primarily my life should be devoted to 
the service of my country and my God, and by honest effi- 
ciency in the conduct of my business in supplying the needs 
of others I shall best meet these requirements by which the 
individual is measured. 

“Tenth—That satisfactory service by responsible mer- 
chants builds and establishes a spirit of self-sustaining 
interest in a community producing a betterment of living 
conditions. 

“Eleventh—As a better mutual service advances the 
interest of each individual so is this interest reflected from 
his environs into city and national life. 

“Twelfth—To realize that I live not only for myself but 
for others.” 

While ideals and principals in business were stressed, and 
Browne’s motto was “Service Brings Its Own Reward,” his 
concept of club membership was always a commercial one. 
Which is a far cry from the Kiwanis objectives of today—as 
we shall see. 

In 1916, with over twenty-five clubs functioning, the Cleve- 
land Club decided that it was time to organize a national asso- 
ciation, so its secretary, Ed. C. Forbes, invited all clubs to 
send delegates to Cleveland on May 18 and 19, 1916. About 
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thirty men were present at this first national meeting. Its 
principal function was to organize on a national basis in that 
the Ohio charter was deemed not broad enough to allow the 
formation of clubs outside of the State of Ohio. This was done, 
the official name adopted was “The Kiwanis Club,” and the 
new constitution permitted of the organization of “subordi- 
nate” clubs “located in municipalities in the State of Ohio and 
elsewhere...” Each subordinate club was to elect two repre- 
seltatives to serve as their members in the parent organization, 
provision was made for continuing the services of the national 
organizer (Mr. Browne), clubs could be organized in Canadian 
cities as well as in the United States provided each city had a 
population of 17,000 or over, and national dues were fixed at 
twenty-five cents per annum per member. With the election of 
officers, the first national meeting of Kiwanis adjourned. 

The work of organization continued, and, by May, 1917, when 
the second convention was held—this time in Detroit—the 
organization of over seventy clubs had been completed, four of 
them being in Canada. Membership of more than 10,000 busi- 
ness and professional men was reported. The national dues 
were raised from twenty-five cents per capita to $1.00, and the 
first official emblem—the letter “K” surrounded by the words 
“Kiwanis Club” within a double circle was adopted. 

The third convention was held in Providence, R. I., in June 
of 1919. This was another very important convention for Ki- 
wanis, although it ‘ame near wrecking the organization. At 
this time ninety-three clubs had been created, and all but ten 
had received charters. The service flag of Kiwanis showed that 
353 Kiwanians had made the supreme sacrifice in World War 
One. 


Up to this time the “Kiwanis Magazine’—owned and edited 
by Allen S. Browne—had not received very hearty support nor 
enthusiasm from the membership, so the national organiza- 
tion bought it from Mr. Browne. Immediately after the conven- 
tion Roe Fulkerson was made its editor—and from then on it 
was constantly improved. 
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The trouble at this convention again centered around Organ- 
izer Browne. There were many who believed that the club 
should own itself, and others who felt that, as the originator, 
Mr. Browne should have some consideration. So, after a great 
deal of argument, and after a number of delegates had become 
disgusted and gone home, a new contract with Mr. Browne 
was drawn up. In it an initiation fee of $15.00 was instituted— 
“all of which shall be the sole property of said Browne”— 
but he was restricted in numbers by the contract he was to 
make with each local club. It was also agreed that he could not 
organize a local club without first submitting the name of the 
city in which he proposed to organize to the national president 
for his approval. And in this contract he gave up all of his 
right and title to the name “Kiwanis” or “Kiwanis Club.” 

While this contract with Browne came near to wrecking 
Kiwanis, the level heads held that he was entitled to it, and 
organization under him went on until the next convention. 
This was held at Birmingham, Ala., in May of 1919, when the 
role of organized clubs had reached the astounding total of 
140—covering the United States and Canada from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. 

And at this Birmingham convention Kiwanis became its own 
master. This was, then, just about the most important conven- 
tion that Kiwanis ever held. Here the recognized name was 
“Kiwanis International,” and the contract held with Browne 
was purchased for the sum of $17,500—payable before the last 
day of the convention. The money was raised by the delegates 
present—they were later repaid in full by Kiwanis Interna- 
tional—and the contract with Browne was forever cancelled. 
From that time on Kiwanis was in control of its own destiny! 

Under the secretaryship of O. Samuel Cummings, Kiwanis 
International went forward by leaps and bounds. The slogan 
“We Build” was officially adopted, and clubs, under Kiwanis 
leadership, were organized throughout the United States and 
Canada. Today (as of October 28, 1945) they number 2,321, 
with a total membership of 150,521 members in good standing. 
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What is responsible for the success of this movement? Sim- 
ply, under good leadership, the desire of each member to serve 
his community to the best of his ability. The present objectives 
are a far cry from the commercial and selfish objectives under 
which the first clubs came into being. 


THE OBJECTS OF KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 

To give primacy to the human and spiritual, rather than to 
the material values of life. 

To encourage the daily living of the Golden Rule in all hu- 
man relationships. 

To promote the adoption and the application of higher so- 
cial, business and professional standards. 

To develop by precept and example, a more intelligent, ag- 
yressive and serviceable citizenship. 

To provide, through Kiwanis clubs, a practical means to 
form enduring friendships, to render altruistic service and to 
build better communities. 

To cooperate in creating and maintaining that sound public 
opinion and high idealism which make possible that increase 
of righteousness, justice, patriotism and good will. 


KIWANIS OBJECTIVES FOR 1946 

1. Develop an understanding of the United Nations Char. 
ter in support of world peace. 

2. Aid returning veterans. 

3. Encourage sound programs of reconversion. 

4. Strengthen democracy by personal acceptance of citizen 
ship responsibilities. 

5. Expand youth services to build character and citizen. 
ship. 

6. Mobilize public opinion in support of individual enter. 
prise and opportunity. 


7. Conserve natural resources for sound national economy. 
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8. Further good will between Canada and the United States 
as an outstanding example of international cooperation. 

9. Develop national unity through increased emphasis on 
human and spiritual values. 


Let us return to the history of Kiwanis as it affects Mich- 
igan. We know that the first club was organized in Detroit, 
yet, due to the troubles already outlined, it was not until April 
7, 1917, and twenty-seven clubs were in existence, that the sec- 
ond Michigan club came into being with the chartering of the 
Grand Rapids club. Since that time a large number of Mich- 
igan cities have been organized until now the Kiwanis Clubs 
in Michigan number eighty-one, with a total membership of 
about 5,300. 

Today Kiwanis operates under a “district plan” as sub 
ordinate to the international organization. In this plan both 
the United States and Canada have been divided into geo- 
graphical districts, with a district governor at the head, and, 
in turn, each section of the district is sub-divided into di- 
visions made up of clubs located close to each other. The 
divisions are headed by lieutenant governors whose duty it is 
to visit the clubs in his division, help in the organizaton of 
new clubs, and keep all of his clubs active and interested in 
the work of Kiwanis. In Michigan there are ten divisions, with 
district headquarters maintained at Port Huron under the sec- 
retaryship of Frank O. Staiger. 

As Michigan is credited with being the birth-place of Ki- 
wanis International, so it is credited with originating the “dis- 
trict plan.” In March of 1919, a group of Jackson Kiwanians 
were informally discussing the clubs of the state, and the idea 
of a Michigan federation of clubs was broached by Russell 
Ward. As a result of this meeting, an invitation was issued by 
Ward to all clubs then organized to meet at the Hotel Downey, 
in Lansing, on April 25, 1918. Six clubs responded, sent rep- 
resentatives, and out of this meeting came the district idea. 

The plan was presented to the convention held in Providence 
in June, 1918, where it received wide support. After this con- 
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vention Ward was appointed by the International President 
as the temporary chairman of a conference to be held in Mich- 
igan in September with the object of forming the first district. 
This meeting convened in Jackson on September 24, 1918, and 
it is officially recognized as the first Kiwanis district meeting 
ever held. Russell Waid was elected the first district governor. 

Space does not permit of an analysis of the present set-up 
of Kiwanis International; how its functions; why it grows 
larger and more important each year and the great amount of 
good it does in each community in which it operates. These 
things are self-evident and they do not particularly concern 
us in this paper. Here we have endeavored to outline the his- 
tory—and more, particularly, the part the State of Michigan 
has played in creating that history. We, of Michigan, can well 
be proud of that part. We started it, organized the first club, 
created the “district plan,” organized the first district under 
that plan, entertained the delegates at the international con- 
ventions held at Detroit in 1917, and again in 1932, and one 
of our members, Ben Dean, of Grand Rapids, was the Inter- 
national President in 1944-45—the first Michigan resident to 
receive that honor. 











WHITE PINE PorTRAITs: 
GENIAL Dan McLeEop 


By Ipa RANSON SPRING 
SAULT STE. MARIE 


HE stirring days when White Pine was King in the Upper 
(io of Michigan are over, except in the memories 
of the few survivors of that more robust age. However, in cer- 
tain localities, the stamp of those red-blooded and adventurous 
times is still visible in the network of old “tote roads” left by 
the pioneer lumberman, and in many instances bearing their 
names, and also in the body of legend that has grown up 
around the men themselves. 

In the eastern end of the peninsula, the serenly winding 
Tahquamenon River, beloved of deer hunters, seems par- 
ticularly to have carried over the atmosphere of those earlier 
days. And with it are linked the names of four lumbermen who 
ran their logs down the River of a Hundred Curves, undaunted 
by the sixty-foot hazard of the Big Falls, nor the lesser terrors 
of the three Lower Falls. The mass of legend they left behind 
them makes interesting digging; somewhat, we imagine, like 
the thrill of uncovering a prehistoric city. Most of the aged 
lumberjacks who still live in this vicinity worked, at one time 
or another, for all of these men, and each had his favorite story 
to help build up the picture of the man. 

The Big Four were: my grandfather David Ranson, almost 
a decade earlier than these others; Blustering Con Culhane, 
with a heart as soft as his fists were hard; Jovial, wise- 
cracking Dan McLeod, and the hard-boiled Opportunist, Nor- 
wegian Jack, The ’Wegian. 

Let’s dig into the pile that’s labeled, “Dan McLeod.” Or 
is it Newberry that holds first position here? It would be 
hard to tell; the fortune of the two are so interwoven that to 
speak of one is necessarily to mention the other. 

The town of Newberry, now, is as placid and well-behaved 
a community as any grim-faced Puritan could ask for. She has 
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reformed, and withdrawn rightly from the wild ways of her 
flaming youth. Geography really was to blame for those hectic 
early days in the middle eighties of the last century when she 
was the hub of the circle of roistering lumber camps. Small 
wonder that she ran more to saloons than to meeting houses! 
The camps of the Big Four, and their contemporaries, kept 
Newberry swarming with brawny, hell-bent lumberjacks. 

This is particularly the story of Genial Dan McLeod, whose 
temperament was so admirably suited to the devil-may-care at- 
mosphere of a lumbering town. To get the full picture of the 
man, we'll have to drop back to the year 1869, in Glengarry. 
Ontario, when Dan McLeod was a scant eleven years old. Word 
comes that the father has been killed in a mill accident way 
off in Wisconsin, and the bewildered boy finds himself the 
head of a sizable family of girls. 

Bravely he trudges off to a lumber camp with the cares of 
a family heavy on his eleven-year old shoulders; too young 
even to be a Boy Scout, had they had Scouting in those days. 
No doubt his eyes and fingers strayed often to the woolen 
sash wound about his waist in real lumberjack style. Soft and 
warmly red, it hugged his lower ribs like the arm of the heavy- 
hearted mother who had knit it in preparation for her first- 
born’s initiation into the life of a woodsman. 

So we find him cookee in a lumber camp in the late sixties. 
Simple enough the cooking was in those days,—sowbelly, beans 
and sour bread baked over a “caboose’’,—stoves were an un- 
heard-of-luxury. A caboose consisted of a rough box of brick, 
stone, or logs, filled with sand, on which the fire was built. 
Overhead was a large flue, as in a blacksmith’s shop, to carry 
off the smoke and fumes. 


His first Christmas away from home. He tried to be brave, 
but the tears would come for his mother and the cheerful 
prattle of his sisters. Soon the busy life of a lumber camp and 
his own buoyant nature helped him down his homesickness, 
and two years later those same shoulders, sturdier now, take 
another heavy blow,—the death of his mother. He is now the 
head and sole support of a family of orphaned girls. He ar- 
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ranges with his storekeeper to let them have supplies and 
comes out in the spring with his stake,—to find that it took 
almost every cent of his carefully hoarded money to settle the 
bill. Next day, squaring the shoulders which had already taken 
more than their share of the blows of “outrageous fortune,” he 
tramps back to the woods again, as poor as when he had gone 
in in the fall. 

At twenty-two, we hear of him running the Benton House 
in Cheboygan, where he had moved his family. It was a canny 
move, for the lumberjacks from the pineries of Emmett, Pres- 
que Isle, Montmorency and Mackinaw counties made this hotel 
their headquarters between cuts, and neither money nor ex- 
citement was lacking. Possibly it got too contested, too civil- 
ized for the pioneer spirit, for in 1885 he struck northward 
through the virgin forest of the Upper Peninsula. 

Here the village of Newberry squatted in the midst of the 
forest and swamp from which it had been hewn a mere three 
or four years before. Raw and new, but very much alive suited D. 
N. McLeod’s frolicsome spirit, and here he arrived, as he was 
wont to tell many year’s later, with, “One wife, one child and 
$1.50 in cash; and I still have the same old wife,” he would say 
with a wink in her direction. It was a situation to daunt the 
spirits of many a bride of one year, but Catherine Harcourt 
came of mettlesome stock also, and whatever the chances he 
took, she stood shoulder to shoulder with him. 

Here he took over the hotel which was to be known for many 
years as the McLeod House. “Started on a shoe-string and a lot 
of nerve,” he said. He didn’t have the cash for the first month's 
rent but he managed to swing the deal. The building needed 
repairs and decoration, and the owners allowed him to do the 
work in exchange for a month’s rent. He got paint, paper and 
lumber on credit, but there was still the matter of a license,— 
and the bar room was unstocked. 

“Then who should come along but a lumberjack from Bay 
City that I knew. He was going to Deer Park to work and de- 
posited three hundred dollars with me to keep for him. | 
bought a six month’s license with $250.00 and spent a few 
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Map showing abandoned lumber camps (arrows), abandoned 
railroad ( ), and unimportant roads (= = = = ). 


Company store at Rexton, about 1912. 
D. N. McLeod. 
McLeod’s camp on Two Hearted River, Winter 1898-99. 
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restless nights. But the first week the bar took in more than 
enough to pay back the borrowed money, and the hotel did 
well from the start. When business was dull, I just got out and 
laughed, and we soon had a crowd around.” 

“That was Dan’s philosophy of life,’ quoting from a Mu- 
nising paper. “If he felt good he laughed; if he felt blue he 
laughed. If anyone said ill of him he just laughed. He trusted 
everyone; few ever deceived him. He was a good friend and 
also a good forgetter. When some sort of commotion appeared 
upon the street, if it wasn’t a fight, it was Dan McLeod re- 
lating some joke and outlaughing his audience.” 

One newspaper man tells of his first encounter with the jovial 
Dan. He had come to Newberry to set up a newspaper plant, and 
arrived at the hotel late at night. The house was full but Dan 
told him he might bunk with one of his guests who was then 
playing poker in the bar room. “Just go in and go to bed,” said 
Dan, “I'll tell him it’s all right.” At three o’clock in the morn- 
ing the original occupant came into the room, much taken 


aback to find another man in his bed. Dan had forgotten to 
tell him! 


“This is all right,” he observed, “but you don’t know me 
and I don’t know you; but I always play the game square, 
and I’ve got to get a little sleep tonight. Here’s my stake,” 
and he proceeded to disgorge all his possessions, jewelry, watch 
and about three hundred dollars in cash. He split the pile 
fairly. “Now, this is your half,” he said: “and this is mine. I 
want you to promise that you won’t take more than half. My 
name is Slippery Jim Maloney and I hail from St. Ignace. 
Do you agree?” 

A little dubious as to what to expect from a man whose 
name was “Slippery Jim,” the journalist agreed. Next morning, 
finding Slippery Jim sound asleep at the call to breakfast, he 
took all his possessions and handed them over to McLeod to 
put in the safe. Later an irate Slippery Jim awoke to find 
himself penniless, and hastened to McLeod. D. N. kept him in 
hot water for some time, enjoying himself hugely at the ex- 
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pense of both parties, and it cost Slippery Jim the price of 
more than one round over the mahogany of the McLeod House. 

Dan helped back the new paper, the Newberry Independent, 
and more than once steered it off the rocks. He was the great 
est little rescuer of stranded show troops and other hopeful 
fortune hunters you would want to see. He patted timid new- 
comers on the back and made them feel they had come to the 
Promised Land. He stressed the potentialities of the bustling 
little town, until his listeners had visions of a_ thriving 
metropolis springing up, and thanked the Lord that they had 
landed in Newberry. 

About 1893, he answered the call of the woods again, and went 
into lumbering himself. His first operation was getting out 
square (or waney board) timber, for the Flatt Brothers of 
Hamilton, Ontario. He floated his timber down the Tahqua- 
menon, over the Falls, and loaded it into boats which carried 
it to England. Some of this timber, it is said, went into the 
construction of Buckingham Lalace. 

Those were the days of real timber. One of the woodsmen 
making this drive tells of waiting in a bateau below the Falls 
for the sixty-foot timber to come over. When it came through 
he would examine the ends but could find no evidence that these 
long sticks ever touched bottom. 

However, that particular woodsman may have been wearing 
rose-colored glasses. Here’s what Flatt himself says of one 
drive over the Big Falls of the Tahquamenon: “To me the 
Whirlpool Rapids at Niagara seem very tame compared with 
this. While watching our timber shoot through the rapids, we 
could see timber two feet square broken up like matches. | 
remarked to the men that we were losing twenty-five hundred 
dollars a minute in broken timber in the passage of this spot.” 

That first spring there came an early thaw, and it looked like 
the timber would lie in the woods. Flatt said to Dan, “If you 
can get that timber out, I’ll buy you the best coat in Canada.” 
Coat or no coat, Dan wanted to get that timber out and Lady 
Luck threw in with him. It came cold, and by hauling at night 
Dan got his timber out. True to his word, Flatt sent him a 
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magnificent Persian Lamb coat that was the wonder of the 
village for many years. 

The crews that worked on board timber were mostly French 
Canadian. These picturesque men all wore long sashes of 
bright red wool wound several times around their waists. 
Aside from these, most of the jacks were of Scotch or Irish 
descent, strapping farm lads “honest as the day was long.” 
It was the logical thing for the farm boys to turn to the woods 
in the winter; their help was not needed at home, and so it was 
a fine, upstanding breed of men who went to the woods. 

Now and then foreign crews were shipped in, and then there 
was likely to be trouble. Brawls were more numerous and 
sometimes fatal. Any weapon that came to hand was used 
and incidents where a man’s head had been split open with an 
axe were not unknown. 

Dan had one brief experience with a foreign crew. There 
were about fifty of these Dirk men, as they called them, shipped 
in, and they immediately distinguished themselves by going to 
table with their hats on. They were an unmanageable crew, 
and D.N. decided after a few days that he would be rid of them, 
and discharged the lot. It was an uneasy twelve hours that 
followed, for they sat up all through the night sharpening their 
long dirk knives. Mrs. McLeod was in camp at the time and 
says it was little sleep they got that night, expecting they 
would all be murdered in their beds. However, nothing oc- 
curred and D.N. ran them out in Grand Marais next day, where 
another lumberman took them on. He figured that D.N. just 
didn’t know how to handle them, but he wasn’t long in regret- 
ting his bargain. 

Even the logging engines had a history in those days. Dan's 
“Big Alice,” he claimed had been the first engine to run over the 
Loop in Chicago. A smaller engine was christened the “Little 
Alice.” When preparing to lumber at Deer Park, it was neces- 
sary to move his railroad equipment twelve miles. To take it up 
and haul it would have been a Titanic undertaking, so he laid 
his steel right through to the next job, five miles of it over the 
swamp. There was no attempt to make a road bed; one step 
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off the track and one went down to the waist in the bog. Mrs. 
McLeod says it was like taking an ocean voyage. She recalls 
a hectic trip she made over it, and the sickening way in which 
the rails dipped and billowed in the uneasy swamp under the 
weight of the train. Leaving Newberry at 2:30 in the morning, 
she arrived at camp thoroughly seasick. 

When he took the Sucker River job, along about the turn of 
the century, he ran into plenty of grief. This river of this 
unpoetic cognomen boasted two branches of equally touching 
names, the Blind Sucker and the Dead Sucker. The last was 
so called because it was a “dead” river, with almost no current. 
It was down this sluggish stream that he had to float his logs 
out to Lake Superior. 

Problem Number One, that was. Very well, he’d dam it up 
about five miles back and get his pressure that way. Then 
down at the mouth, he’d build a sluice dam with a flume 
through which the logs would shoot out into the waiting booms. 
THAT was settled, and he went down to the river serenely one 
morning, to formulate definite plans. And here Problem Num- 
ber Two was sitting, with business-like air, a gun across his 
knee. 

“What are you doing here?” he shouts at the unsuspecting 
Dan. 

“I’m going to put a dam across this river,” says McLeod, 
obliging. 

“You are like h 
his gun. 

“What have you to say about it?” and D.N. by now is keep- 
ing his temper with difficulty. 

“T’ll tell you what I have to say about it. I own this prop- 
erty. You ran my wife out of town, McLeod, and now we're 
going to spoil your little game.” 

Dan recognized him now. His wife had kept a notorious 
house in Newberry, and D.N., who was on the village council, 
was instrumental in having her run out of town. It looked 
like a stalemate, but D.N. wasn’t to be downed so easily. He 
went back to town and looked over the records. The man had 
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been lying; he didn’t have the ghost of a claim. So he went 
back and built his dam, which was to serve as a bridge as well. 

While he was waiting for his steel to arrive, he built a dock 
on the lake shore. As you will see from the map, the Blind 
Sucker runs very close to the lake and parallel to it, so that 
while it was a considerable distance from the main dam to the 
mouth of the Dead Sucker, it was only a matter of a mile and 
one-half from his dock in to the dam, where his construction 
camp was situated. Here he started making his roadbed, cut- 
ting and laying his railroad ties, and now he was ready for 
his rails. 

That plagued steel! There was more trouble in transporting 
it from its Canadian location to the Sucker, than in all the 
rest of his preparations. In the treacherous Whitefish Point 
district, (aptly called ‘The Burial Ground of the Great Lakes’), 
the tug which was hauling a string of steel-laden barges, met 
with misfortune, and two barges sank with their cargo, includ- 
ing, worst of all, a railroad engine. 

A bit of real tough luck! But at least, here was the tug with 
the balance of her cargo tied up snugly to his dock. Not for 
long! The work of unloading was progressing nicely, when a 
black storm comes hurtling across Lake Superior. The tiny 
dock was no place to ride out such a storm, and the captain 
decided if he was to save the balance of his cargo, he must run 
for shelter immediately. 

In all that stretch of shore west of Whitefish Point, there 
wasn’t the ghost of a harbor till you got way over to Grand 
Marais, so the captain whistled that he was going to pull out 
and started the wracking fifteen-mile race against the storm to 
Grand Marais. Either that signal was not heard, or it was mis- 
understood, for “Roaring Jimmy Gleason” and his mates on 
the scow were towed out into icy Lake Superior. Four of them 
were washed overboard on that terrible journey, and when the 
luckless captain made the harbor of Grand Marais, the rest of 
the crew were found with their arms frozen about the snub- 
bing posts, and more dead than alive, they were rushed to the 
simple hospital the town afforded. 
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Such coddling was not for the strenuous Gleason. Awaken- 
ing in a few hours, he arose, assembled a wardrobe of sorts, 
and sallied forth. Arrived at Jim Carin’s saloon, he demanded 
whiskey in large quantities, and a good tough man to fight 
him. What aman! He died not so long ago in a hospital for 
the insane. The product of those simpler, more robust times, 
he just couldn’t make the transition to our Machine Age. 

Men trusted one another in those pioneer days. D.N. needed 
a sizable lump of cash to finance a timber purchase. He went 
to A. M. Chesbrough. That is a name that appears sooner or 
later in every chronicle of this time and region. Chesbrough 
Brothers were the power behind the successful career of more 
than one lumberman. More than mere buyers of timber, they 
were the staunch friends of the lumbermen. D.N. went to 
Chesbrough without hesitation, came right out and said he 
wanted fifty thousand dollars cash. And he got it without so 
much as the scratch of a pen to show for it. Chesbrough knew 
his man, and his confidence was justified. The money was 
repaid in two years. 

When he acquired the mill and the entire little town at 
Garnet, he had to use brains rather than cash. The owners 
couldn’t unload it down in Detroit, so when McLeod offered 
them cut-over timber lands in exchange for it, they accepted. 
This was something of a break for McLeod, to whom the cut- 
over lands were of no further value. 

Dan didn’t find the folks away from home as trustful as 
Chesbrough. When in Minneapolis one time, he wished to cash 
a large check at the bank. The cashier was very dubious about 
it. “How do I know this check is good?” he asked. 

Even with the fate of his check hanging in the balance, Dan 
couldn’t resist having some fun. “Do you think I would come 
all the way to Minneapolis to cash it if it was any good?” he 
boomed, accompanying this with his infectious laugh. He got 
the money. 

Probably because he enjoyed every moment of his waking 
day, this rotund and energetic Scot spent a minimum of time 
sleeping. He did most of his traveling while less vigorous 
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mortals slumbered. Driving through from camp to Newberry 
by night, he would transact his business by day and make the 
return trip to camp by night. Even after he retired from 
lumbering, he continued to rise at 4:30 in the morning. Round 
about 3:30 he would begin to stretch and yawn. “Ho, hum! 
Guess I'll get up. Ho, hum!” After tuning up a bit in this 
fashion, he would arise and descend to the kitchen, where he 
would cook himself a hearty breakfast. Leaving the house 
around daybreak, he would call to the youngsters in bed to 
“mind the apples in the oven”. Baked apple was his favorite 
breakfast dish. 

Kor about fifteen years prior to his death, D.N. interested 
himself in the less wearing activities of his chicken ranch 
near Newberry. He left this life suddenly. Mrs. McLeod was 
awakened about three o’clock one morning by his heavy breath- 
ing. He could not be roused, and died before a physician could 
reach him. Perhaps, for the first time he found Life tame, and 
decided to pull up stakes and strike out into the Unknown, as 
he had never hesitated to do in the venturesome past. 

No more fitting close to this sketch could be found than the 
verses, so full of the “feel of the woods and camps, written by a 
family friend, Marjorie Huntoon Merrill (ncw Marjorie Merrill 
Larson) for the Escanaba Press: 


DAN McLEOD 


How strange that a man like Dan McLeod, 
With a head so high and a laugh so loud, 
So robust a man, with a heart so brave, 
Should ever come to lie in a grave! 


How strange it seems... and yet it’s right; 


Let the sun by day and the moon by night 
Shine in kindness on the ground 

Where he sleeps without a sound, 

And a tall tree singing overhead 

To prove to the world that he is not dead. 
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Back in the years of white pine, when 

Sun-to-sun made a day and men were men, 

When a six-pan team hauled a towering load, 

And to prove your worth was the only goad, — 

It was good to work and good to sleep 

When the winds were high and the snow was deep. 


It was good to hear the cook-camp horn 

Call you from rest at the crack 0’ morn; 

It was good to see the camp-boy’s sled 

Come out at noon with your meat and bread, 

It was good to hear the ringing call 

Of “Timber!” and the thundering fall 

Of a giant pine. When it struck the ground 

The echo came from miles around; 

And best of all again to sleep 

When the camp walls cracked and the snows 
were deep. 


There is a quiet, golden river 

Whose song flows on, forever and ever... 
Once was a time when the river-hogs 
Rode with ease the bobbing logs, 

About the Big Falls throbbing roar 

A boom was tied from shore to shore. 
Down the dark Tahquamenon, 

In tall calked boots and mackinaw 

The French and the Irish shanty-men 


Shouted their songs again and again. 


Tame and calm is the world teday:; 

Uncle George Whorl has gone away. 

The two Hays boys and Jimmie Page 

Belong to the tales of another age: 

Jerry Holland and Half-way John 

Have passed with the peavy and wanagan, 
And weeds are growing tall and rank 
Where the top-load men once built the bank. 
A man works now for only a wage; 

And alder grows on the narrow-gauge. 
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There’s hardly a man who proves his might 
Through a day that lasts from dawn till night. 
When one can face defeat with a grin, 

Can fight the elements, and win, 

There's something silly and something tame 


In chasing money, or pursuing fame. 
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SoME Upper PENINSULA PAPERS 





NEWSPAPERS OF KEWEENAW COUNTY 


By JAMES K. JAMISON 


IF an attempt were made to write the journalistic history of 
i] the Upper Peninsula of Michigan county by county, those 
annals would be the briefest for Keweenaw county. But how- 
ever brief the Keweenaw account might be, it would be espe- 
cially significant; for it was in Keweenaw county, smallest 
of the fifteen counties comprising Michigan’s Northern Penin- 
sula, that the first adventure in journalism was made. 
~ While The Lake Superior Miner, published first at Onton- 
agon in 1854, rightfully is credited with such early and un- 
interrupted publication as to make it a pioneer, still it is 
certain that it was not the first newspaper ever printed on the 
shores of Lake Superior. There is some historic merit in the 
claim that that distinction belongs to T'he Mining Journal, 
published first in 1846 by John N. Ingersoll at Copper Harbor, 
at the extremity of the Keweenaw Peninsula. 

The once-animated controversy between the editors of The 
Ontonagon Miner (descendant of The Lake Superior Miner) 
and The Daily Mining Journal of Marquette (so-claimed 
descendant of this Copper Harbor newspaper) is itself part of 
the newspaper history of the Upper Peninsula. 

There is no known copy of the Copper Harbor publication in 
existence. But, for that matter, no copy of any of the early 
numbers of The Lake Superior Miner is known to exist, either. 

The case for The Mining Journal was stated by the editor 
about 1882 when the controversy was most heated. It was 
claimed then that a newspaper called The Mining Journal was 
edited, printed and circulated at Copper Harbor in the sum- 
mer of 1846 by John N. Ingersoll; that it was so published at 


This series began with the Summer issue, 1945. 
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that place until the summer of 1848; that in the summer of 
1848 John N. Ingersoll moved the plant to Sault Ste. Marie 
where publication was immediately resumed under the same 
name and by the same man without a break in number and 
volume; that a copy of the paper was then and there on file in 
the Marquette office dated July 21, 1849, being Volume 4, Num- 
ber 7; that Ingersoll sold to one Brown who in turn sold to 
someone else, and that after several such transfers of owner- 
ship, the business was moved to Marquette in the fall of 1855 
by John Burt; that there was on file in the Marquette office a 
copy dated at Marquette, November 22, 1856; that it was ad- 
mitted that they had no continuous files prior to September 8, 
1858 and that the bound file from that date to May 9, 1860 
had been presented to them by their opponent in the contro- 
versy, the editor of The Ontonagon Miner, himself. 

It is interesting to note that the editor of The Ontonagon 
Miner did not dispute the publication of a newspaper at Copper 
Harbor on the Keweenaw Peninsula in 1846. He contented 
himself with the claim that his page was the oldest paper on 
Lake Superior to enjoy uninterrupted publication. Even this 
claim was apparently denied by the editor of the Marquette 
Mining Journal, since he took pains to show that there was no 
interruption in volume and number in the two removals, first 
from Copper Harbor to Sault Ste. Marie, and thereafter from 
Sault Ste. Marie to Marquette. 

There is a total lack of any documentary evidence except 
that cited by the Marquette editor. If the Copper Harbor 
newspaper had any other name than merely The Mining Jour- 
nal, it cannot now be discovered. The Ontonagon newspaper 
changed its name from The Lake Superior Miner to The Onton- 
agon Miner; and the Marquette newspaper changed its name 
from The Lake Superior Mining Journal to The Daily Mining 
Journal, 


In any case, the now quaint and picturesque Copper Harbor 
was the scene of the initial adventure. Who was John N. Inger- 
soll? From whence came he? What was the editorial policy 
of his Mining Journal? There was a presidential election at 
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hand in 1846 when he published his first issue. What political 
party and what political candidates did his newspaper sup- 
port? There are no answers to these questions; nobody knows 
now. Or, at least this researcher has failed to inform himself 
after diligent effort. 

It proved to be a long time before another newspaper was 
established in Keweenaw County. It was sixty-one years, to 
be exact. In 1907, The Keweenaw Miner was issued for the 
first time by the Keweenaw Printing Company, with editorial 
offices at Mohawk. William Smith was for many years the 
editor of this newspaper and he was also Judge of Probate of 
Keweenaw County during most of his incumbency as editor of 
The Keweenaw Miner. The newspaper was a small weekly 
printed at Calumet. 


MARQUETTE COUNTY NEWSPAPERS 
By FRANK J. RUSSELL 


Marquette county having been the place of discovery of iron 
ore and the place of the first industrial development in what is 
now called the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, the first news- 
papers that took root in the region were, as a matter of course, 
established within its limits. The able and aggressive men 
who directed them when the growing demands of the Cleveland 
and Pittsburgh furnaces opened up a vista of wealth in the 
unexplored lands gave much of their effort to reporting mining 
developments and the enlargement of geological data relating 
to the area, and to the encouragement of investment in likely 
acreage. These pioneer journalists—Swineford, Newett, and 
Griffey, most prominent among them—were quoted far and 
wide on developments in the Michigan field, and made valuable 
contribution to the whetting of interest in the Lake Superior 
country that was to bring about the discovery and opening up 
of the other iron ranges. They were far more than purveyors 
of news of limited interest. They were the advance agents and 
propagandists of a new industrial empire. It is fitting that 
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the newspapers with which they were identified are the only 
ones published in Marquette county today. 

The Daily Mining Journal, published in Marquette, is the 
successor in unbroken line to the first newspaper printed in the 
Upper Peninsula. It was The Lake Superior News and Mining 
Journal, first published in the spring of 1846 in Copper Harbor 
by John N. Ingersoll. Ingersoll moved his plant to Sault Ste. 
Marie in 1848. In the course of seven years of precarious exist- 
ence at Sault Ste. Marie, ownership of the newspaper changed 
hands many times, and its name was changed to The Lake 
Superior Journal. In 1855 John Burt, a Marquette capitalist, 
acquired the plant and moved it to Marquette. The field was 
meager and it was difficult to make the newspaper pay its way. 
A succession of owners and editors wrestled with the problem 
until 1865, when a local publishing company was formed to take 
over the property. During this period, before and after the 
Civil War, other publishing enterprises unsoundly launched 
suffered with small delay their inevitable fate. Following the 
loss of the Journal plant in the fire of 1868, there was lapse 
of publication for some weeks. 

In July, 1868, A. P. Swineford moved a plant with which he 
had been publishing a newspaper in Negaunee to Marquette and 
renewed the life of this pioneer newspaper. Swineford was the 
ablest and most distinguished of the early Lake Superior jour- 
nalists. Born in Ohio, Sept. 14, 1835, he had extensive experi- 
ence in editorial work and in publishing in the states of the 
Middle West. He quickly became an authority on developments 
in the mineral field of the Lake Superior country and his writ- 
ings were widely quoted. In his effort to hasten the opening up 
of the country he became the author and publisher of annual 
handbooks dealing with the industry, another had wide circu- 
lation. His active association with the Marquette newspaper 
extended over two decades, and was only terminated when he 
was appointed in 1885, by President Cleveland as the first 
territorial governor of Alaska, in recognition of his consistent 
devotion to and effective support of the Democratic party. 
He served as governor of Alaska for four years, and during 
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Cleveland’s second term as president he filled the office of in- 
spector of surveyors and the land office. He was for several 
years the publisher of a newspaper at Ketchikan, which was 
widely quoted on Alaskan affairs. On the closing of his official 
career he was a resident of Alaska, where he died in 1909. 

In 1877 Albert Hornstein, then working in a commercial 
house in Negaunee, became associated with the Journal and 
within a few years, having acquired an interest in it, became the 
business manager. He made a valuable contribution to the 
success of the property and continued to direct its business 
policy until 1920. In 1881 James Russell left Marinette, where 
he had been one of the publishers of The Star, to take the posi- 
tion of managing editor of The Journal. His connection with 
the property continued until his death in 1920, and it is today 
in control of members of his family. Publication of The Daily 
Mining Journal began June 2, 1884, after the then owning inter- 
ests (Swineford, Hornstein and Russell) decided that the possi- 
bilities of the weekly field had been exhausted. It antedated 
by many years the second daily to be started in the district. 
It is now being published by Frank J. Russell, son of James, 
who entered its employ in January, 1899. It is the only news- 
paper published in Marquette, the county seat, and the only 
daily newspaper published in the county. 

The first newspaper in Ishpeming was the Jron Home, estab- 
lished in 1874 by Col. B. F. H. Lyon, who combined with his 
zest for publishing an interest, equally compelling, in amateur 
ballooning. It is recorded that his divorce from publishing and 
from life resulted from a balloon ascension that went wrong. 
Among the youngsters who worked on the Jron Home was 
George A. Newett, who came to the Upper Peninsula from Wis- 
consin, whose first pay was $2.50 a week and who was later to 
establish the Jron Agitator, the forerunner of the present Jron 
Ore. The Tron Home succumbed in 1879 after a number of 
owners had failed to put it on a paying basis, and Oct. 11 of 
that year the first issue of Newett’s paper appeared. Asso- 
ciated with him was John McCarthy, who left the paper in 
1882, since which year the property has been entirely in the 
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ownership of the Newett family. The elder Newett, a vigorous. 
fearless writer and an uncompromising Republican, for many 
years made his paper indispensable for those who were follow- 
ing the developments in the Lake Superior iron fields, and it 
was widely circulated. On his death, publication of the Jrou 
Ore was continued by the estate under direction of his sons, 
Will and George. In 1885 John D. West, who had been em- 
ployed on the Mining Journal in Marquette, started the Penin- 
sular Record in Ishpeming, and published it until 1902, when 
it came into the hands of George Hayden. During the next 
two decades it passed through a succession of ownerships, none 
meeting with success in making headway against the competi- 
tion of the Iron Ore. The property was finally returned to 
West’s hands, to be suspended after his death. 

In Negaunee on May 15, 1867, A. P. Swineford published 
the first issue of the Manufacturing and Mining News, but the 
following year he abandoned the Negaunee field for Marquette. 
Drake and McLaughlin published the Negaunce Review for two 
years beginning July 28, 1870, with indifferent success, and in 
1873 when C. G. Griffey, for many years to be the publisher 
of the /ron Herald, looked the field over it was open. He shipped 
a plant he had purchased at Oil City, Pa., on the deck of an ore 
carrier to Marquette, where it was delivered in the fall en- 
crusted with ice. The first issue of the ron Herald was printed 
in November, but within a few weks the new venture was suffer- 
ing from the effects of the panic of ’78. It weathered this and 
subsequent storms and was continuously under the direction of 
Griffey, an aggressive writer of strong Republican sympathies, 
until 1908, when he sold his interest to Fred Dougherty. Early 
in the ’70s T. J. Flynn entered Griffey’s employ and was con- 
tinuously associated with the Jron Herald until his death in 
1923. Prior to Griffey’s retirement he had acquired an inter- 
est in the property and after 1903 he was associated with Fred 
Dougherty in its ownership. After 1923 Dougherty directed 
the publication until his death in 1933, It is now in the hands 
of his sister, Miss Mary Dougherty. 
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Of the newspapers now little more than memories, published 
in the county from time to time, the most important were ven- 
tures in the daily field. One of the first was the outgrowth of 
a Sunday weekly started in Marquette in 1891 by D. Z. Curtis, 
who had been a resident of Saginaw. The Marquette Daily 
Times which he subsequently published had a precarious life of 
some three years, suspending because of financial difficulties 
resulting from his effort to supplant the Mining Journal in a 
field that could support but one daily newspaper. 

About the time of Curtis’ arrival in the county Horace J. 
Stevens, a capable publicist, started the Ishpeming Daily Press, 
the first issue of which appeared in 1891. The following year 
the newspaper field in Ishpeming had the addition of the Lake 
Superior Democrat, published by and in the political interest 
of J. Maurice Finn, a newcomer to the county who in 1892 had 
obtained the Democratic nomination for representative in con- 
gress. Within a few months Finn bought the Press, Stevens 


having tired of the struggle in a difficult competitive field, and 
for a short time, but with little success, the combined papers 
were printed as the Lake Superior Herald. When Finn ran out 
of money and credit, J. E. Soults took over the plant, and after 
a further brief struggle to keep the Herald afloat moved it to 
Menominee. 


In Marquette a more ambitious and better financed effort to 
establish a daily grew out of a weekly called Chips, first pub- 
lished in 1907 by a talented and indomitable cripple, Will 
Adams. Despite complete physical prostration, Adams edited 
the paper for a period of ten years and in 1907 was one of the 
organizers and the editor of the Marquette Chronicle, a daily. 
He continued to edit it until his death three years later, when 
it passed into the hands of a stock company in which John D. 
Mangum, then active and prominent in state politics, was the 
principal figure. Later Mangum interested A. T. Roberts in 
the property. For several years money was poured into the 
property in generous measure, and it was edited by a succession 
of well known lower Michigan newspaper men. The Chronicle 
could not be made a profitable property and in 1920 its con- 
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solidation with the Mining Journal was effected, Roberts re- 
tiring from the publishing field. 

Before and sometime after the turn of the century the county 
was called on to support several weeklies published in foreign 
languages, but none of them were conspicuously successful, and 
as the youth of foreign parentage turned to the English publi- 
cations and the old foreign born stock died off they became 
unprofitable. Of them the Superior Posten, published in Swed- 
ish in Ishpeming for many years, was the best known. 

The surviving papers of a number of perhaps, one time and 
another, two score, are the weeklies at Ishpeming and Negaunee 
with which the names of Newett and Griffey are intimately 
associated, and the Daily Mining Journal at Marquette which 
A. P. Swineford conducted for two decades and which was 
later to pass to the Russell and Hornstein interests. 


HISTORY OF PRESS OF CHIPPEWA COUNTY 
By GEORGE A, OSBORN 


The first newspaper in Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, was the 
Lake Superior News and Mining Journal, a weekly of four 
pages and five columns to each page. The publisher was John 
N. Ingersoli. The oldest copy in Chippewa County was long 
in the possession of the late Probate Judge Charles H. Chap- 
man, dated October 28, 1848 and is Volume 3, No. 19 which 
marks the founding in late May, 1846. A copy of May 31, 1849, 
is marked Volume 4, No. 1. 

The Lake Superior News printed the current history of the 
mining and shipping world of the district, had advertisements 
of the copper and iron countries of the Upper Peninsula, as 
well as news and advertising of Sault Ste. Marie. The News 
was published irregularly, probably just in the summer months, 
as the May 31, 1849 issue states that “We resume the publica- 
tion of the Lake Superior News.” It was succeeded by the 
Lake Superior Journal. Probably Mr. Ingersoll sold the News 
to J. Venen Brown who appears as publisher of the Journal as 
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early as 1853. The Jowrnal was published weekly in the sum. 
mer and monthly in winter and was “devoted to the develop- 
ment of the mineral, manufacturing, agricultural, and othe: 
resources of the Upper Peninsula.” 

Brown campaigned for a state lock and made trips to Wash- 
ington, lobbying for a grant of land from the government for 
the building of the ship canal. He was successful, a grant of 
750,000 acres being made to Michigan by the United States to 
finance the project. The lock was completed in 1855 and left 
the Sault in a deep depression caused by lack of work of men 
who heretofore had loaded and unloaded cargoes to and from 
the river and lake levels. The Journal was purchased by John 
Burt and moved to Marquette in 1855, the forerunner of The 
Marquette Mining Journal. 

No other papers were published at the Sault until 1878 when 
the Chippewa County News was founded by Dr. W. L. Williams. 
Business conditions were good again, caused by the building 
of the Weitzel lock, the first Federal lock. Running The News 
for about a year, Dr. Williams sold to Wm. Chandler, collector 
of tolls at the lock, Joseph H. Steere, and Capt. John Spauld- 
ing. The paper was published until 1882 by W. Chandler and 
Company. In that year Jos. H. Steere was made circuit judge 
and his interest of one-third was bought by Charles H. Chap- 
man who moved to the Sault from Detroit. Mr. Chapman was 
the active head of the paper and with H. M. Oren, later attor- 
ney general of Michigan and circuit judge, did the editorial 
work. The firm name was changed to C. H. Chapman and 
Company and in 1885 the four page paper was enlarged to a 
six page edition. In 1887 the increase was to 8 pages and from 
5 to 7 columns and the name changed to The Sault Ste. Marie 
News. 

Chase S. Osborn, a newspaperman from Milwaukee, came to 
the Sault country in 1887, representing a Wisconsin syndicate 
who wished to get mineral and timber lands. Well impressed 
with the possibilities of the section, he and his partner, M. A. 
Hoyt, purchased for $5,000 the News from C. H. Chapman. In 
1888 they took into the partnership, A. W. Dingwall of New 
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York. When it was found that the property was not big enough 
for three men, they decided to dissolve in 1889 and Chase 8. 
Osborn continued the publication. 

In 1882 another paper started publication in Sault Ste. 
Marie. It was the Democrat, founded by W. K. Gardner, who 
was financed by George W. Brown, then register of deeds and 
county clerk of Chippewa County. The Democrat was pub- 
lished just a few months in the spring and summer of 1882 
from a wooden press built by Gardner. In the spring of 1883, 
Charles C. Stuart purchased the printing plant, revived the 
paper and ran it until August 1887 when he took in as partners, 
John E. Burchard and D. W. Brownell. 

In 1888 Stuart withdrew from the Democrat, on April 19, 
but the following month he repurchased the paper and resumed 
sole control, he announced. In September of the same year 
Stuart sold to McKeone, Brownell and Company. Brownell 
acted as editor and McKeone as business manager. They 
changed the name of the paper to The Sault Democrat. 

After varying fortunes of the paper, Brownell withdrew and 
M. J. Magee became associated in 1891. An editorial in the 
paper at this time stated that Mr. Magee is “one of the most 
successful and progressive of our young business men, and as 
secretary of the chamber of commerce for the past two years 
he has been connected with every project for the advancement 
of the city.” In 1894 Mr. Magee became sole owner and changed 
the name of the Democrat to The Record. 

In the late nineties Sault Ste. Marie had a steady growth 
and after the turn of the century, with the brilliant prospects 
of the Clergue enterprises, the first daily newspaper appeared. 
Chase S. Osborn made a daily of the weekly News and called 
it The Daily News. Indicative of the hot competition of those 
days is the editorial in the opening issue of January 26, 1901. 
In part it stated: 

“The Sault Ste. Marie News today starts the publication of a 
daily issue. This action has been made necessary by the recent 
growth and prospects of the town in which we all have so much 
pride and hope and confidence. Nearly 15 years ago the pub- 
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lisher of the News came to Sault Ste. Marie for the purpose of 
establishing a daily newspaper. Hard times gripped the coun- 
try. The Soo’s prospects were financially frostbitten. 

“The daily was not started. It would have been a burden to 
the business men who have always shown such a splendid deter- 
mination and policy in support of the News. We were con- 
tent to make the pace with the weekly and the News has been 
known widely as one of the best weekly publications any place. 
The other local papers have been forced to follow until they 
too have developed to a point of excellence above the average. 

“The people here have naturally looked to the News to give 
them a daily newspaper. It is the oldest and best newspaper 
and has the best local plant. It homesteaded the daily field 
years before its competitors dreamed of ever being connected 
in any way with a daily and has been growing to that end ever 
since. It can supply the widest daily newspaper experience 
and can give the people the best paper with the least burden to 
them. The issue will be in the evening. <A special telegraph 
service has been arranged for that will cover the world for news. 
It is not as good as that of the New York Herald, but it is as 
good a service as many towns of 25,000 have. 

“The Daily News will be in politics the same as the weekly 
has been—independent republican. No one ever had a collar 
on the weekly. No one will be allowed to put one on the daily.” 

This first daily newspaper had four pages, each of seven 
columns. It was followed the first of March by a morning edi- 
tion of The Record. Inasmuch as the field could not support 
two daily papers the inevitable consolidation took place March 
29, 1901, when the Sault News-Record became the only daily 
newspaper. It is generally understood that the News was sold 
for $16,000 and the plants of the two papers were merged with 
a capitalization of $30,000. M. J. Magee became general 
manager, the politics of the paper, independently republican. 
The News-Record was published as a morning paper until 
November 18, 1901, when it was changed to evening. 

On August 29, 1901, Charles H. Chapman, who had been 
actively interested in politics and newspapers for many years, 
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started the Lake Superior Journal as a weekly but with the 
intention of making it a daily. Mr. Chapman had published 
several papers after he sold the News, including the Church 
Herald, The Soo Herald and the Sault Ste. Marie Tribune 
which he sold in 1892 to The News. 

The Journal was issued for a period on Tuesdays and Fri- 
days and became an evening daily on April 7, 1902, when Frank 
Knox and John A. Muehling of Grand Rapids purchased the 
property from Chapman. The Journal ran as a daily during 
1902 and until April 16, 1903, when another merger took place 
and The Evening News resulted. The Sault News Printing 
Company was formed and has continued to the present. Knox 
and Muehling were the principal stockholders until the fall 
of 1912 when George A. Osborn purchased their interests. Other 
stockholders are Emma H. Osborn, and J. P. Chandler. 

One other paper that was published for a number of years 
was the Soo Times. Founded by George Ferris in 1898 as a 
champion of Free Silver, it had a precarious existence. C. S. 
Beadle bought the paper in 1903 and ran it for six years, sell- 
ing to W. H. Ragan. A stock company was formed composed 
of Norman L. Martin, Merlin Wiley, T. J. Green, A. H. Pass- 
more, 8S. C. Taylor, Wallace Lundy and Edw. Thompson. They 
purchased the Times and ran it for several years as Republican 
in politics. Mr. Martin was succeeded as editor by L. B. Chit- 
tenden, a reporter on the Evening News. 

In March, 1925, the paper was recognized and the name 
changed to The Cloverland Telegram. It ceased publication 
in December, 1925. 

Newspaper enterprises in Sault Ste. Marie were closely con- 
nected with partisan politics in the past. The Evening News 
is independently Republican and has the modern policy of 
giving in the news columns both sides of any political con- 
troversy. In 1914 a campaign was initiated in the News to 
substitute the commission manager form of government for 
the old ward and party system. The new form was adopted 
and there has been a steady decrease in partisan interest in 
local elections. 
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Many of the men interested in publishing Sault newspapers 
have become outstanding. Chase S. Osborn was elected Gov- 
ernor of Michigan in 1910, Joseph H. Steere became chief jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of Michigan, an appointee of Gover- 
nor Osborn and subsequently elected several times. Frank Knox 
became editor and publisher of the Chicago Daily News, and 
Secretary of the Navy under Franklin D. Roosevelt. William 
Chandler developed power interests and represented this dis. 
trict in the legislature. H. M. Oren became a circuit judge. 
John A. Muehling became publisher of the largest paper in New 
Hampshire, The Manchester Union-Leader, which he and Col. 
Knox owned. 

Like every other city in the Upper Peninsula, Sault Ste. 
Marie has but one daily newspaper. Michigan had lead the 
way in the country in the development of one paper in cities of 
moderate size. The Sault Ste. Marie News and Upper Michi- 
gun Farm Journal is published weekly, The Evening News 
daily, both edited by George A. Osborn. 
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HE first authentic account of a public movement for 
| oo education in Michigan is found in a petition 
under date of December 6, 1799, sent by the grand jurors of 
the county of Wayne to the legislature of the Northwest Terri- 
tory convened at Cincinnati. This quaint document urges the 
legislature to pass a bill authorizing Wayne County to raise 
by lottery or any other means the legislature may think proper. 
a sum of money to be used in erecting an academy, for build- 
ing a Protestant Church, and repairing the Catholic Church. 
The clerk, Peter Audrain, in a letter to Solomon Sibley and 
Jacob Visger, Michigan’s territorial representatives, urged them 
to petition congress for a piece of ground in Detroit. As a 
consequence in March, 1802 the citizens of Wayne County 
petitioned congress for “—one or more townships of Jand— 
for the purpose of erecting an academy or College in the said 
county of Wayne.” Doubtless congress had so many similar 
requests that it could not honor any of them, but it did pass 
a law of general application subsidizing education. A law 
approved by President Jefferson on March 26, 1804, provided 
that section 16 in each township be reserved for schools and 
that three entire townships be set aside for a seminary of learn. 
ing. This act became incorporated in the act which created 
the territory of Michigan, January 11, 1805. 

Father Gabriel Richard gave impetus to this movement. In 
1805 the Detroit fire destroyed his seminary for young ladies 
and men. In October 1806, he petitioned the legislature of 
the territory of Michigan for a gift of land for the purpose of 
“erecting a College in which will be taught the languages 
Ancient and modern, and several Sciences &¢ and enabling him 
to render education purely Gratuitous—” Nothing came of 
this petition, so on October 18, 1808, Father Richard presented 
a second petition through his friend, A. B. Woodward, in which 
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he reviews the work already done in Detroit in elementary and 
secondary education, and again asks for an appropriation of 
land and buildings for an “Academy in which the high branches 
of Mathematics, most important languages, Geography, His- 
tory, Natural and moral Philosophy should be taught to young 
Gentlemen of our country, and in which should be kept the 
machines, the most necessary for the improvement of Useful 
Arts, for making necessary physical experiments and framing 
a Beginning of public Library.” Governor Hull was favorable 
to this resolution but on December 10 when Judge Woodward 
was absent, by a two-to-one vote the law was repealed per- 
mitting such aid. Thus was buried Father Richard’s petition 
until discovered 100 years later. 

Immediately after the defeat of Father Richard’s petition, 
Judge Woodward on December 31, 1806, presented a series of 
thirteen resolutions. The eighth resolution is: “Resolved, That 
it is expedient to provide by law for the establishment of one 
or more seminaries of learning in the Territory of Michigan.” 
Under date of December 23, 1808, Judge Griffin reported for 
the legislature upon this resolution in the following terms: 
“Nothing can be more laudable, nothing more useful. It will 
advance the future prosperity of our country and the happi- 
ness of millions yet unborn. To effectuate so important a meas- 
ure, every means in our power ought to be exerted; our labors 
ought never to cease until the object is accomplished.” Thus 
were the Governor and Judges committed to the program of 
Judge Woodward which was to culminate in his Catholepi- 
stemiad Act of August 26, 1817. 

Michigan has had two state academies. The first was the 
Classical academy, the outcome of the Catholepistemiad Act 
of August 26, 1817; the second, the Branches of the University 
authorized by the constitution of 1835 and the law of 1887. The 
Catholepistemiad Act provided for the establishment of the 
University of Michigania, which was to have general control 
of all forms of education in the state including colleges, acade- 
mies, schools, libraries, laboratories, ete. John Monteith, the 
Presbyterian minister, was its first president, and Father 
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Richard, the Catholic Bishop of Michigan, its first vice-presi- 
dent. The establishing of the Classical Academy and a library 
in conjunction is the only work of the University of which we 
have record. The claim of the year 1817 as the birthday of 
the University of Michigan is based upon the law of 1817, the 
organization of the Classical Academy, and the law of April 
20, 1821, making the University the legal successor of the 
Catholepistemiad. Based on these laws, and decisions of the 
Supreme Court of Michigan, it seems clear that 1817 is the 
correct legal date; however, the statement, “The University of 
Michigan has been in continuous existence since 1817” is mis- 
leading. I have found no evidence that this is true except in 
a legal sense. There are a number of vears between 1817 and 
1837 in which I found no record of any work being done either 
of academy or university rank. By an act of the University of 
Michigania dated September 12, 1817, the Classical Academy 
of the City of Detroit was established. The buildings were to 
be erected on the grounds then belonging to the University. 
On the same day another act was passed by the University 
providing “that in Classical Academies the pupils shall be in- 
structed in French, Latin & Greek Languages, Antiquities, 
English Grammar, Composition, Elocution, Mathematics, Geog- 
raphy, Morals & Ornamental accomplishments.” Both acts 
were signed by the president, John Monteith, and attested by 
J. L. Whiting, register. On the same day an act was passed 
authorizing the appointment of trustees and visitors for the 
academy, and on October 21, an act giving them wide powers 
in the management of the academies. The first board consisted 
of William Brown, Sylvester Day, Abraham Edwards, Charles 
Larned, Phillip Lecuyer, Alexander Macomb, John L. Whiting, 
Austin E, Wing, and William Woodbridge. 

No record is found that either President Monteith or Father 
Richard ever taught in the Classical Academy. 

The first term of the Academy began probably early in Febru- 
ary, 1818, under Hugh M. Dickie, of Jefferson College, Pennsyl- 
vania. He died February 16, 1819, and the academy was 
probably in abeyance until February 17, 1821, when Ebenezer 
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Clapp was appointed, and remained until April 1, 1822. " Rev. 
A. W. Welton was in charge from this date to the coming of 
A. 8. Wells in October, 1824, who remained in charge until the 
fall of 1826. C. C. Sears was in charge from the fall of 1826 
until the summer of 1828 or later. From this time to 1838 no 
clear record is found of the school, at which time the Detroit 
Branch of the University began work in the building. 

The curriculum of the Classical Academy expanded until in 
1826 the following were offered: French, Latin, Greek, English 
grammar, elocution, rhetoric, composition, reading, writing, 
surveying, navigation, trigonometry, mensuration, geometry, 
bookkeeping, ornamental writing, natural and moral philos- . 
ophy, history, logic, declamation, geography, drawing, arith- 
metic, and use of globes. The principal’s function was chiefly 
confined to teaching. The trustees were to visit the school each 
month and report to the University. They also superintended 
the admission of all pupils, and the discipline of the school. 
In addition they examined teachers and recommended them 
to the president of the University. 

Tuition was always charged. In 1826 it was $5 per quarter 
for Greek, Latin, or mathematics; $4 for philosophy, history, 
rhetoric, logic, composition, and declamation; $3 for book- 
keeping, ornamental writing, geography, drawing, and English 
grammar; and $2.50 for the common branches. In addition 
each scholar was to furnish one load of good wood to the 
Academy within one week after admission. 

Prior to 1830, when the period of chartered academies began, 
there were in Detroit several private academies. Most of these 
schools taught the common branches and some secondary 
studies as demanded. Chief among these schools were those of 
Father Richard and Father Dilhet, the Bertie Academy, Mr. 
Bertrand’s, Mr. Bouvard’s, and Martha Baldwin’s. Outside of 
Detroit only one school is recorded during this period. It was 
the Classical School conducted in Ann Arbor by Thomas W. 
Merrill in 1829. Later Mr. Merrill moved on to Kalamazoo and 
established the Michigan and Huron Institute, now Kala- 
mazoo College. 
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Academies in Michigan had legal recognition by two methods: 
first, charters received by special act of the legislature ; second. 
charters granted under general law. With one exception all 
academies chartered prior to 1851 were by special acts of the 
legislature. After 1850 all have been chartered under the 
general law. The one exception was the Detroit Female Semi- 
nary chartered March 18, 1830, under the law of April 12, 1821. 

The following is the list of the academies chartered by spe- 
cial act of the legislature together with the dates of their 
incorporation: Ann Arbor Academy, July 30, 1830; Auburn 
Academy, March 2, 1831; White Pigeon Academy, March 2, 
1831; Richland Academy, February 1, 1833; Romeo Academy, 
March 21, 1833; Cass County Academy, April 19, 1833; Michi 
gan Manual Labor Academy (Ann Arbor), April 20, 1835; 
Michigan and Huron Institute (Kalamazoo), April 22, 1833; 
Shelby Liberal Institute, April 22, 18383; Pontiac Academy, 
April 23, 1833; Spring Arbor Academy, March 23, 1835; Mar 
shall Academy, March 28, 1886; Kalamazoo Literary Institute. 
March 21, 1837; Pontiac Literary Institution, March 7, 1837; 
Tecumseh Academy, April 2, 1838; Grass Lake Academy and 
Teachers Seminary, April 4, 1839; Grand River Theological 
Seminary (Delta), April 11, 1889; Marshall Female Institute, 
April 11, 1839; Marshall College (Michigan College), April 16, 
1839; St. Philip’s College (Hamtramck), April 16, 1839; Wes- 
leyan Seminary, April 12, 1839; Allegan Academy, February 
2, 1843; Grand Rapids Academy, March 11, 1844; Utica Female 
Seminary, March 11, 1844; Misses Clark’s School (Ann Arbor). 
February 10, 1845; Michigan Central College (Spring Arbor), 
March 19, 1845; Ann Arbor Female Seminary, March 24, 1845; 
Ypsilanti Seminary, March 24, 1845; Adrian Seminary, Janu- 
ary 30, 1846; Clinton Institute (Mount Clemens), February 
12, 1846; Vermontville Academic Association, April 20, 1846: 
Owosso Literary Institute, May 11, 1846; White Pigeon Acad- 
emy, March 12, 1847; Adrian Academy, March 16, 1847; Raisin 
Institute (Adrian), March 17, 1847; Woodstock Manual Labor 
Institute (Addison), February 19, 1848; Olivet Institute. 
February 22, 1848; Leoni Seminary, March 29, 1848; Howell 
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Academy, March 27, 1848; Leoni Theological Institute, March 
25, 1848; Tecumseh Literary Institute, February 138, 1849; 
Oakland Female Seminary, March 30, 1849; Albion Female 
College Institute, February 18, 1850; Young Ladies Seminary 
(Monroe), February 12, 1850; St. Mark’s College (Grand Rap- 
ids), March 20, 1850; Clarkston Academy Institute, March 25, 
1850; Clinton Institute, April 1, 1850; Lawrence Literary Insti. 
tute Association, April 2, 1850; St. Mary’s Academy (Ber- 
trand), April 8, 1850. 

In addition to the above list the following were chartered 
by general law from 1855 to 1872: Bedford Harmonical Semi- 
nary, August 18, 1855; Disco Academy, September 15, 1855; 
Dickinson Institute (Romeo), September 15, 1855; Michigan 
Union College (Leoni), May 12, 1857; German-English Schoo 
(Detroit), October 3, 1857; Michigan Female Seminary (Kala- 
mazoo), February 5, 1858; Colon Seminary, June 2, 1858; 
Lapeer Seminary, November 8, 1858; Michigan Female College 
(Lansing), May 11, 1859; Michigan Collegiate Institute (Leoni), 
August 3, 1860; German-American Seminary (Detroit), Janu- 
ary 25, 1861; Sacred Heart of the State of Michigan (Detroit), 
March 5, 1861; Grand Traverse College (Benzonia), April 17, 
1863; Raisin Valley Seminary (Adrian), April 27, 1863; Lan- 
sing Academy, October, 1863; German-English School (Grand 
Rapids), July 20, 1865; Coldwater Female Seminary and Insti- 
tute of Fine Arts, August 14, 1866; Fenton Seminary, March 
27, 1868; Trinity School (Fenton), September 15, 1868. 

The conditions of incorporation of these academies were quite 
similar. Stock varying from a low mark of $2,000 for the White 
Pigeon Academy to $150,000 for the Kalamazoo Literary Insti- 
tute was authorized. The par value ran from $5 in the White 
Pigeon Academy to $50 in the Marshall Academy. The most 
common price was ten dollars per share. The number of trus- 
tees varied from 1 in St. Philip’s College to 21 in Spring Arbor 
Seminary. Michigan and Huron Institute was to have from 
16 to 25 trustees and Kalamazoo Literary Institute from 1 to 
35. The most common number of trustees was from 6 to 9. 
In many of the charters a board of visitors was provided. Ii 
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several schools these were to be appointed by the trustees. In 
Marshall College and St. Philip’s College the visitors were to 
be appointed by the governor. In three schools the appoint- 
ment was to be made by the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and in two by the legislature. Certain miscella- 
neous provisions of these charters are of interest. Several 
charters stated that no religious test should be required of any 
student, trustee, or teacher. Spring Arbor Seminary required 
two-thirds of the trustees to belong to the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh. Marshall Female Seminary permitted not more than 
three trustees from any one denomination. Wesleyan Semi- 
nary required the principal to belong to the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, and to be appointed by the conference. St. Philip’s 
College made the bishop of the Catholic Church the only trus- 
tee. Marshall College shares with St. Philip’s College the 
honor of being the first to receive the right to grant degrees, 
both schools being chartered April 16, 1839. The aims of the 
academies were stated in the charters in such general expres- 
sions, as “the instruction of youth,” “The promotion of litera- 
ture and the advancement of useful knowledge,” and “to give 
instruction in the liberal arts and sciences.” The law of 1855 
made stricter regulations. Chief among them were: (1) No 
religious test whatever shall be required of any pupil; (2) The 
total revenue shall not exceed $4,000; (3) The State Superin- 
tendent was given the right to visit and examine, and to de- 
mand an annual report from all academies; (4) Capital stock 
must be at least $5,000, and 20% of this actually paid in before 
incorporating. 

The policy of Michigan was not to subsidize any of these 
private institutions. There was, however, one exception to this 
policy. On March 15, 1861, the legislature gave 25,000 acres 
of state swamp lands to the German-American Seminary of 
Detroit. Most if not all of this land was actually sold and used 
for buildings and support of the seminary. 

The academies founded in 1830 and thereafter may be classi- 
fied under four heads: (1) Private enterprise academies; (2) 
Manual labor schools; (3) Academies under religious control : 
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(4) The second state academies, or the branches of the Univer- 
sity. 

Private enterprise academies arose as a normal response to 
the needs of the people in a new and rapidly growing state. 
Before public schools were well organized, it was common for 
enterprising young men and women from eastern colleges to 
enter a community and interest leading citizens in such enter- 
prises. Intense community spirit was also an aid, often caus- 
ing the establishment of academies which could not be main- 
tained financially. The first of these to be chartered was the 
Detroit Female Seminary on March 18, 1830. Ann Arbor 
Academy was probably the first chartered academy in session, 
although not chartered until four months later. The latter 
school arose from the enterprising efforts of Thomas W. Mer- 
rill. The following academies arose from the same type of 
private enterprise: Auburn, White Pigeon, Romeo, Pontiac. 
Grass Lake, Marshall, Allegan, Grand Rapids, Misses Clark’s, 
Ypsilanti, Vermontville, Mount Clemens, Monroe, Clarkston. 
Disco, German-American (Detroit), Colon, Lapcer, Lansing, 
Coldwater. 

The manual labor schools in Michigan were the direct out- 
come of the so-called Oberlin movement which in turn was the 
outgrowth from Fellenberg’s work at Hofwyl. The general 
aims of the movement were to preserve the student’s health by 
a fixed amount of daily labor, to develop clear thinking, to make 
education self-supporting, to fix habits of industry, to give 
acquaintance with common things of life, in brief to meet “the 
wants of a man as a compound being.” To these general ideals, 
the Oberlin movement coupled the ideal of a Christian com- 
munity. The Michigan and Huron Institute stated as its aims, 
Christian service under Baptist control and manual labor. 
The central forty acres of the 480 purchased at Delta for the 
Grand River Theological Seminary were reserved for a college. 
Raisin Institute showed another Oberlin influence, it being 
the first school to accept Negroes, while Woodstock Manual 
Labor Institute enjoys the distinction of being the only acad- 
emy chartered “for the instruction of persons of color, and 
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others.” Grand Traverse was founded by a colony from Oberlin 
in which each member transferred one-fourth of his farm to the 
college. The aim was to establish a colony and a seat of learn- 
ing where people, regardless of sex or color, might secure edu- 
cational advantages. Olivet Institute was another venture of 
similar type led by John J. Shipherd, the founder of Oberlin 
College. Other manual labor academies not emphasizing par- 
ticularly the Christian community ideal were: The Michigan 
Manual Labor School (Ann Arbor) ; Marshall Academy (White 
Pigeon); Marshall or Michigan College; and Raisin Valley 
Seminary. 

The religious motive was always a dominant one among peo- 
ple living in a primitive country with the fine educational 
advantages of the New England States still fresh in memory. 
Add to this the natural desire to have educational facilities 
close at hand, and the fixed belief that the school is the hand. 
maid of the church, and we have given the motives back of 
the founding of many academies and colleges. Chief among 
the schools under religious control were Spring Arbor Seminary, 
Wesleyan Seminary, Albion Female Collegiate Institute, St. 
Philip’s College, St. Mark’s College, St. Mary’s Academy, Michi- 
gan Female Seminary, Fenton Seminary, Trinity School, Leon’ 
Theological Institute, Leoni Seminary, and Michigan Union 
College. 

The second state academies or the branches of the Univer- 
sity were authorized by the constitution of 1835, and were 
established by the legislature in 1837. The constitution of 1835 
authorized expenditures given “to support of said university, 
with such branches as the public convenience may hereafter 
demand—.” The “Branches” are often referred to as being 
intended to do work of college rank. One writer speaks of a 
host of rival acephalous collegés. The evidence seems to show 
clearly that the term, “Branch,” was used to refer to schools 
of purely secondary type. John D. Pierce, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, in reporting to the legislature in 1837 out- 
lined a plan for “Academies—as branches of the University,” 
and a committee of the regents wrote, “They are the arms 
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which feed the mouth of the Body, the roots which nourish the 
trunk of the tree.” The statute of March 18, 1837, made in 
response to Superintendent Pierce’s recommendation provided 
that the Branches could not grant degrees, but were to have a 
department for the education of females, and least one branch 
was to have an agricultural department in which the theory 
of agriculture, vegetable physiology, agricultural chemistry, 
and experimental and practical farming were to be taught. 
No evidence is found of the establishment of an agricultural 
department in any of the branches. The history of these acad- 
emies shows clearly that their three chief functions were train- 
ing schools for elementary teachers, preparatory schools for 
the University and colleges, and preparation for the practical 
affairs of life. The regents, who were to govern the proposed 
branches, authorized branches in Ann Arbor, Coldwater, De- 
troit, Centreville, Grand Rapids, Jacksonburgh, Kalamazoo, 
Mackinac, Monroe, Niles, Palmer (St. Clair), Pontiac, Romeo, 
Tecumseh, White Pigeon, and one in Washtenaw County. Of 
the sixteen schools authorized only nine were ever started. 
Named in order of their opening they were: Pontiac, September 
15, 1837; Monroe, February 19, 1838; Kalamazoo, May 1, 1838; 
Detroit, June 20, 1838; Niles, November 5, 1838; Tecumseh and 
White Pigeon, 1839; Ann Arbor, 1841; and Romeo, 1843. Prob- 
ably the chief reason why these particular branches were started 
was the fact that in these towns an academy was already in 
existence which provided a building and conveniences with- 
out extra expense. The total atendance in the five branches 
operating in 1838 was 161; for the six operating in 1839, attend- 
ance 218; in 1840, seven schools, 258; in 1842, five schools, 174; 
in 1844, four schools, 296; in 1846, four schools, 287. The 
government of the branches was entrusted to the faculty, but 
in case of dispute among pupils, parents, and faculty, a board 
of visitors had final jurisdiction unless their action was dis- 
approved by the regents. The branches made a decided con- 
tribution to the cause of secondary education, but the needs 
of a growing university caused the regents to reduce the appro- 
priations to each branch to $500 on February 8, 1940; on May 
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28, 1842 to $200 each; and on August 5, 1846 to discontinue 
appropriations altogether. The last official report obtainable 
was that for the Romeo Branch in 1850, but as late as April 
23, 1852 the records show that John M. Holmes was appointed 
principal of the White Pigeon Branch with no compensation 
from the State excepting the free use of the building. 

Since the year 1870 there has been a general decline in the 
organization of academies excepting those catering to special 
groups or classes. In the decade 1830-1839, there were char- 
tered 22 schools; 21 from 1840-1849; 16 from 1850-59; 11 from 
1860-1869; 4 from 1870-1879; 5 from 1880-1889. From 1890- 
1899 there were fourteen, but five of these were Catholic 
schools for girls; one a charity school; six business colleges; 
. and two collegiate institutes. The academy was clearly in its 
decline before the year 1860. It had served well as the peoples 
college for more than a quarter of a century and declined 
because changing ideals concerning public support made the 
growing union high school a better device for the performance 
of this function. 

The curricula varied, naturally, with the various academies 
considered. The aims most commonly stated were: to prepare 
youth for business, teaching, college, etc; to produce efficient 
members of society; to develop ethical character; and to dis- 
cipline the mind. Ethical character, seemingly, was ranked 
first, and mental discipline second in importance. The methods 
of instruction advertised most frequently were the lecture 
method, demonstration-lecture, drill method, and the analy- 
tical method. The subjects of study covered a wide range. Be- 
ginning with the eleven studies previously listed for the Clas- 
sical Academy in 1817, studies were rapidly added until the 
offerings in some schools became quite extensive. One example 
of these extensive offerings was the Michigan Manual Labor 
School which in the year 1834 offered the following subjects: 
English grammar, composition, declamation, arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, natural philosophy, astronomy, chemistry, algebra, 
trigonometry, surveying, navigation, geometry, analytical ge- 
ometry, rhetoric, political economy, philosophy, Paley’s nat- 
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ural theology, evidences of Christianity, history, Latin:— 
Histra Sacra, Caesar’s Commentaries, Virgil, Horace, and 
Cicero’s Orations, Greek: Greek Testament (selected), Graeca 
Minora, Graeca Majora, Roman and Grecian Antiquities. He- 
brew was also offered. There were two general types of cur- 
ricula among the academies, the undifferentiated and the 
differentiated. The former permitted students to choose at will 
among a list of offered subjects. The differentiated course pre- 
scribed courses by years and terms. The first academies to offer 
differentiated curricula were the Detroit Female Seminary and 
the Ann Arbor Academy and Teachers’ Seminary both in the 
year 1835. At first these were three-year courses, but several 
academies had adopted four-year courses by the year 1872. 
Typical of the early differentiated curricula is the following 
adopted in 1838 by Auburn Academy. It had four grades, but 
the first was elementary work. Male Department: First grade: 
reading, writing, spelling, English grammar, geography, and 
arithmetic; Second grade: natural, moral, and intellectual phil- 
osophy, chemistry, bookkeeping, surveying, history; Third 
grade: algebra, geometry, astronomy; Fourth grade: logic, 
rhetoric, Latin, Greek. Female Department: First grade: (same 
as for male department) ; Second grade; natural, intellectual 
and moral philosophy and history ; Third grade: chemistry, geog- 
raphy of the heavens, logic and rhetoric, painting, and French. 
When the growing high schools displaced the academies they 
merely took over and improved the well organized curricula 
found in the academies. 

Physically, the typical academy building was a two-story 
wooden structure commonly described as “spacious and well- 
furnished.” Several of these buildings are still standing. The 
“spacious building” at Auburn is a two-story structure about 
30 feet long by 25 feet wide. The equipment was of the most 
meager type. The male department was usually housed in the 
lower room, and the female department in the upper room. 

The instructors were generally well trained for that day. 
It is estimated that more than 60% of them held college de- 
grees, and the remainder had considerable college training. 
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The principal of the school was selected by a board of trustees. 
He was sometimes paid a fixed salary, sometimes a small sal- 
ary plus tuition, and frequently tuition only. When tuition was 
given the principal it was usually specified that he should pay 
his own teachers. This gave to these principals certain super- 
visory and administrative powers not ordinarily possessed by 
them. 

The administration of finances was by the board of trustees 
They sold the stock, fixed the rates of tuition and collected it, 
and paid all bills. One member of the board frequently served 
as financial agent. The tuition rates varied with the school, 
and the type of work taken. Typical charges were: Grass Lake 
Academy, tuition $3.50 to $4.50 per term of eleven weeks: 
board $1.25 per week or $1.50 including washing; fuel, the 
cost of cutting and hauling. The total yearly cost for fou~ 
terms was from $69 to $84. Wesleyan Seminary in 1843 charged 
tuition from $12 to $20; board and lodging $55; washing $5.72. 
Rooms per year without board $4; annual cost from $72.72 
to $80.72. Parents were advised that students had very little 
use for spending money. Raisin Institute advertised the total 
annual expense at $52. Michigan Manual Labor School gave the 
annual cost at $18 with three and a half hours of labor daily, or 
$40 yearly with two hours of labor daily. At the rate given the 
labor was counted at about five and one-half cents per hour. 

The government of the academies would today be considered 
decidedly strict, although frequently described in such language 
as “The government is mild and paternal, but tempered with 
decision and firmness.” Only one case of self-government was 
claimed. This was in the Ann Arbor Female Seminary in 1844. 
The argument made for it is much like those given today fo: 
our student self-government plans. The schedule for study pre- 
scribed in 1837 for the branches of the University was: From 
sunrise to breakfast; 8:00 a. m. to 12:00 noon; 2:00-5:00 p. m. 
throughout the year; and in the autumn and winter terms, 
from 6:00 to 9:00 p. m. in addition. The school opened with 
scripture reading and prayer, with attendance compulsory. 
Church attendance at a church designated by the parents was 
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also compulsory. Similar regulations were found in many 
other academies especially in the denominational schools. 

The social life of the school received little attention. No 
school parties or social functions were held, although the lit- 
erary societies and exhibitions may have afforded a fair sub. 
stitute. The regulations concerning walking, riding, and social 
engagements in general were often unduly severe and puritan- 
ical. The general attitude seemed to be that social activity 
was not an important asset, but rather “an acquaintance with 
the courtesies of life’ was essential. These severe social re- 
strictions are explained when we recall the difficulty with 
which co-education found its way into our educational system. 

Iixtra-curricular activities were quite limited when com- 
pared with those of today. We find no record of any athletic 
contests in any of the academies at least until well toward 
the close of the 19th century. The chief activities of the Mich- 
igan academies were the public exhibitions, rhetoricals, ly- 
ceums, journalism, and debating. Probably all of these were 
introduced by teachers from eastern colleges and academies’ 
where such activities were common. The first public examina- 
tion on record was conducted by President John Monteith in 
the Classical Academy at Detroit, April 30, 1818. From that 
time on public oral examinations were common in the acad- 
emies. The first public exhibition of which we have record was 
held by the Manual Labor School at Ann Arbor, September 26, 
1834. These exhibitions aimed to give to the community sample: 
of the literary work and accomplishments of the students. The 
program usually consisted of orations on classical and ethical 
topics. These exhibitions became common in all academies, and 
were a potent educational force in the community. The “rhe- 
torical exercises” were merely a variation of the exhibition in 
which compositions and prize readings were substituted for 
orations. ° 

Journalism began in the academies about the year 1840. In 
that year Miss Mary Clark of the Misses Clark’s School, Ann 
Arbor, began the publication of The Wildflower. This primitive 
magazine was published by the pupils as an aid to their work 
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in composition. The Mirror was issued by the students of the 
Kalamazoo Branch in 18438 or earlier, and the Romeo Branch 
published The Aurora Borealis about the same time. The first 
publication of which we find a copy today was The Juvenile 
Budget of the Ypsilanti Seminary issued in 1848. All of these 
papers were hand-written. The first printed academy paper was 
probably The Student Gazette of the Tecumseh Literary In- 
stitute, published in 1851. The earliest printed papers of which 
copies are still in existence are The Ouk Leaf of the Young 
Ladies Institute, Marshall, dated February, 1857, and Le 
Theano Della Leonia of Michigan Union College, June 12, 1857. 
The aims of all these papers were to supplement the teaching 
of English. The content was very similar to our high school 
publications today excepting the use of a far greater amount 
of material on serious, abstract, and classical topics. 

Following is a brief summary of the chief characteristics of 
the academy, and its contribution to secondary education in 
Michigan: (1) The academies were the only schools for sec- 
‘ondary education for more than a quarter of a century, and 
were a dominating influence for a few years more; (2) The 
dominance of the academy ceased between the years 1850 and 
1855 in favor of the high school department of the union 
school; (3) The three chief influences affecting the establish- 
ment of academies in Michigan were the manual labor move- 
ment, the religious motive, and private enterprise; (4) The 
three chief functions served by the academies were preparation 
for the practical affairs of life, for teaching, and for college 
entrance; (5) The academy curriculum from the beginning 
was a very liberal one; (6) Several extra-curricular activities 
began in the academies and were taken over by the high 
schools; (7) The higher education of girls began in the Clas- 
sical Academy as early as 1821; (8) The academies were our 
first teacher-training schools; (9) Religion had an important 
place in the academy. 
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APPOINTMENTS TO THE MICHIGAN SUPREME AND 
CHANCERY Courts, 1836-1850 


By CuarkK F. Norton 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


URING the first fourteen years of Michigan’s statehood, 
bD all members of the state supreme and chancery courts 
were chosen by the appointive method.1 It was not until 
1849 that the elective system was adopted, and it was 1850 
before the first popular choice of supreme court justices was 
made.? Meanwhile the legislature, in setting up the state ju- 
dicial system and adapting it to changing needs, had been 
bound by few constitutional limits. The most important re- 
striction in the constitution of 1835 affecting the superior 
courts were those in regard to the method of selection and 
the tenure of personnel: the governor was te nominate and, 
by and with the advice and consent of the senate, appoint the 
justices of the supreme court, who were to hold office for terms 
of seven years each.® 

By virtue of its broad grant of power over the organization 
and jurisdiction of the judiciary, the legislature early in 1836 
provided that the supreme court should be composed of one 
chief justice and two associate justices who, acting collectively 
as the highest court of review in the state, were to hold ses- 
sions once annually in each of three large judicial circuits 
(meeting specifically in Wayne, Washtenaw, and Kalamazoo 


This article is based largely upon material appearing in the writer’s doctoral 
dissertation, ‘A History of the Supreme Court of the State of Michigan, 1836- 
1857,” (unpublished, 1940), pp. 65, 112-114, 117-125, 164, 170-173, 190-200, 
293-317, 326, 387-339, 341, 354, 375-391, 539-541, 562-563, 575, 589-596, 604, 
607-608, 616. 

1Before Michigan was admitted into the Union in 1837, only two stytes, Georgia 
and Mississippi, had provided for the popular election of their superior court 
judges. It was not until 1846 that a third state, New York, turned to the elective 
principle. Between 1846 and 1857 eleven old states (including Michigan in 1849) 
and five new states adopted popular election for higher judicial officers. See 
a ee Judicial Tenure in the United States (New Haven, 1918), pp. 
4-5, A 

For an account of the constitutional amendment of 1849, the changes in the 
constitution of 1850, and the earliest elections of Michigan's superior court 
judges, see C. F. Norton, “Michigan’s First Supreme Court Elections, 1850-1851,” 
in the Papers of the Michigan Academy of Science, Arts and Letters, XXIX, 
507-24 (1943). 

*Article VI, sec. 2. 
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counties). Individually, each justice was required to preside 
over circuit courts held twice a year in every county within 
the judicial circuit over whch he was given jurisdiction. The 
only personal qualifications or limitations listed by the stat- 
utes dealt with residence and professional activity while on the 
bench—the justices were required to be residents of the state 
at the time of their appointments, to live within the judicial 
circuits to which they were assigned by their commissions, and 
to refrain from practising as attorneys in the various state 
courts. An annual salary of $1,500.00 was to be paid on a quar- 
terly basis to each member of the court, except that the chief 
justice was to receive $100 a year extra compensation. Three 
clerks of the supreme court were to be appointed by the jus- 
tices, one for each supreme court circuit.* 

Like several other states Michigan established a chancery 
court entirely separate from the law courts. It was to be con- 
ducted by a chancellor whose method of selection, tenure and 
compensation were made identical with those of the supreme 
court justices. The chancellor was to hold at least two sessions 
annually in each of the three places where the supreme court 
had been directed to meet, and he was given exclusive original 
jurisdiction of all matters which might be properly brought 
before an equity court, plus all chancery powers which had 
been exercised by the supreme court of Michigan Territory. 
However, appeals to the state supreme court from the chancery 
court could be made within thirty days after final decrees or 
orders of the latter.° Because of the high rank in the state’s 
judicial system of this court, it seems justifiable to include in 
this article a description of the appointments to the position 
of chancellor before it was abolished by law in 1847. 

Although the state courts were scheduled by law to begin 
functioning on July 4, 1836, young Governor Stevens T. Mason 
did not make his nominations for the judiciary until two weeks 
after that date. The delay may be accounted for in part by 


*Acts of the Legislature of the State of Michigan (hereafter cited as Mich. 
Acts), 1836, pp. 30-35. 
5Ibid., 1836, pp. 38-41. 
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the fact that the legislature did not meet (in special session) 
until July 11, but this does not explain why Mason neglected 
to convene the legislature earlier or why he postponed sending 
the nominations to the senate for a week after the houses had 
met. It is possible that the governor had not decided definitely 
on those whom he would select for the positions; at least we 
know that Ross Wilkins, former Michigan territorial judge 
who had been appointed judge of the United States District 
Court for the State of Michigan, as late as July 12 was offered 
the opportunity of choosing the state bench instead. However, 
there is little doubt that William A. Fletcher and Elon Farns- 
worth had been selected several weeks previously as chief jus- 
tice and chancellor respectively.’ 

Inasmuch as Michigan had not yet been admitted formally 
to the Union, and as the southern boundary dispute with Ohio 
and Congress (which was delaying full statehood) was far 
from settled, perhaps some of the governor’s hesitancy in act- 
ing can be attributed to a desire to prevent any unnecessary 
conflict or antagonism between the state and the federal gov- 
ernment. Whatever the cause, we can assume with confidence 
that Governor Mason, one of the chief protagonists of the 
theory that Michigan could function as a state without sanc- 
tion by Congress, would appoint to the highest tribunal only 
those men of his party (Democratic) who would support whole- 
heartedly the legality of the state government prior to its for- 
mal entrance into the Union. Finally, on July 18 he nominated 
William A. Fletcher, George Morell, and Epaphroditus Ran- 
som to be chief and associate justices of the supreme court 
and judges for the second, first, and third judicial circuits re- 
spectively, and Elon Farnsworth to be chancellor; by a nearly 


‘Mason wrote to Wilkins: “You will see by the Free Globe that you are ap- 
puinted District Judge, to be commissioned when the State is admitted into the 
Union. I must nominate the state Judges on the 14th, let me know by return 
stage whether you accept the district judgeship or will go on the state bench.” 
Detroit, July 12, 1886, Ross Wilkins stubbooks I, p. 16, Burton Hist. Coll. 

7G. E. Hand informed Senator Lucius Lyon in June that ‘‘... Fletcher is to 
be Chief Justice under the State—& Farnsworth Chancellor if he pleases—which 
he probably will not.’ June 21, 1836, Lucius Lyon Letters, W. L. Clements Lib. 
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unanimous vote the Senate approved all of them the same day.* 
In order to evaluate the qualifications, experience, and ability 
of these first highest judicial officers of Michigan, as well as 
of the others appointed to the bench before 1850, it seems 
worthwhile to sketch not only their official careers but also 
pertinent facts concerning their personal histories. 


William A. Fletcher 


Little is known concerning the early life of William A. 
Fletcher. He was born in New Hampshire in 1788, and it is 
believed that he had a fairly good education. After engaging 
in the mercantile business in Massachusetts for a few years, 
he moved to Esperance, New York, and began to study law. It 
is reported that he contracted an unfortunate marriage in 
New York, primarily for the purpose of obtaining money from 
his wife in order to buy law books, and that he deserted her 
shortly thereafter. Fletcher arrived in Michigan in 1820 or 


1821, was admitted to the bar in 1822, and soon began the 
practice of law in Detroit. Governor Lewis Cass appointed 
him chief justice of the Wayne county court as early as 1828, 
a position he occupied for three years. Another evidence of 
the prestige he quickly acquired in his newly adopted state is 
that he was chosen to deliver the oration when the cornerstone 


of the territorial capitol building was laid in 1823. Two years 
later he was named to the commission of five which produced 
the compilation of laws sometimes known as the Revised Stat- 
utes (or Code) of 1827. In 1825 also Governor Cass, who ap- 
parently thought highly of Fletcher’s legal ability, selected 


‘Executive Journal of the Senate of the State of Michigan (hereafter cited as 
Senate Exec. Jour.), 1835-1836, p. 17. The votes cast for and against each nomi- 
nee were: Fletcher, 14-1; Morell, 13-2; Ransom, 15-0; Farnsworth, 14-1. See 
also the Free Press, July 19, 1836, and the State Journal, July 28, 1836. Places 
of publication not indicated in the titles of Michigan newspapers cited in this 
article are as follows: American Citizen, Jackson; Free Press, Detroit; Grand 
River Eagle, Grand Rapids; Michigan Argus, Ann Arbor; Michigan Expositor, 
Adrian; Michigan State Journal, Ann Arbor; Oakland Gazette, Pontiac; True 
Democrat, Ann Arbor; Washtenaw Whig, Ann Arbor. Locations of the deposi- 
tories of the various manuscript collections frequently cited in this article are as 
follows: Burton Historical Collections in the Detroit Public Library ; Michigan 
Historical Collections in the Rackham Building, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor; W. L. Clements Library at the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
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him for attorney-general of the territory, and as late as 1831 
he was serving in that capacity. 

Fletcher was elected a member of the territorial legislative 
council in 1830, and when the new circuit court for all counties 
east of Lake Michigan except Wayne was instituted in 1833, 
he was designated to be its first (and only) presiding judge. 
Forced by law to reside within his judicial circuit, he there- 
upon moved to Ann Arbor, where he continued to live until his 


WILLIAM A. FLETCHER 


death in 1852. A few months before his selection as chief 
justice, the state legislature commissioned him to prepare, di- 
gest, and arrange a code of laws, a task which he performed con- 
currently with his judicial duties. The result of his labor was 
the Revised Statutes of 1838. Despite his numerous official 
positions, Fletcher had carried on an active private legal prac- 
tice, as witnessed by the fact that between 1825 and 1836 he 
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appeared as counsel before the supreme court of Michigan 
Territory in more than ninety cases.® 

In 1837 another duty was added to those of the supreme 
court justice and the chancellor—that of acting as ea officio 
members of the University Board of Regents.’° Fletcher was 
appointed to several important committees of the Regents, 
including those which were to recommend a plan for Univer- 
sity buildings, to contract for conveying water to the Univer- 
sity grounds, and to consider the propriety of altering the 
University grounds, and he and Morell cast the deciding ballots 
in a five to four vote in favor of the contractor who was to be 
employed in the contemplated construction projects.'! In 1840 
as a member of the building committee Fletcher submitted 
the plan of the committee for University buildings which was 
adopted by the whole Board, Fletcher, Morell, and Farns- 
worth all voting in favor of it.1? 

Michigan’s first chief justice served less than six years of 


his seven year term. In 1841 an attack on him by the Whig 


*Biographical material from which the above has been summarized includes 
the following: W. W. Blume, ed., Transactions of the Supreme Court of the Terri- 
tory of Michigan, 1825-1836 (2 vols., Univ. of Mich. Press, Ann Arbor, 1938), 
I, 30; Cyclopaedia of American Biography (6 vols., N. Y., 1887-1889), II, 482; 
Dictionary of American Biography (20 vols., N. Y., 1928-1936), VI, 468-469 ; 
L. T. Hemans, Life and Times of Stevevns Thomson Mason (Mich. Hist. Comm., 
Lansing, 1920), pp. 232-234; L. T. Hemans, ‘‘The First Judicial History of Michi- 
gan,”’ Mich. Pioneer and Hist. Soc., Collections, XXXV, 543-544; W. L. Jenks, 
“History of Michigan Constitutional Prohibitions Prohibiting a General Revision 
of the Laws,” Mich. Law Rev., XIX, 619-623; Michigan Biographies (2 vols., 
Lansing, 1924), I, 299; W. W. Potter, Address at the Unveiling of a Marker 
Erected to the Memory of William Asa Fletcher (Ann Arbor, May 30, 1935, in 
the Mich. Hist. Colls., Univ. of Mich.) ; G. I. Reed, ed., Bench and Bar of Michi- 
gan (Chicago, 1897), pp. 7-8; R. B. Ross, The Early Bench and Bar of Detroit 
(Detroit, 1907), pp. 60-65; R. B. Ross and G. B. Catlin, Landmarks of Detroit 
(rev. ed., Detroit, 1898), pp. 393-395; “State Judges,’ in 4 Mich. 19-20; H. L. 
Wilgus., Report made to the Law Faculty of the University of Michigan upon 
the proposed memorial exercises in honor of William A. Fletcher (no title on 
report, unpublished, May 22, 1935, 40 pp. <A typewritten copy of the report is in 
the Mich. Hist. Colls.) 

“Mich. Acts, 1837, p. 102. The Board consisted of twelve appointed members 
in addition to the governor, lieutenant-governor, justices and chancellor. 

uRegents Proceedings, University of Michigan, 1837-1864 (Ann Arbor, 1915), 
pp. 39, 49, 52, 53, 58. Of the eight sessions held by the Board of Regents in 
1837, Farnsworth was the only one to attend all, while Fletcher was present at 
only three, Morell only two, and Ransom none. However, from 1838 through 
1840 their attendance was much improved. Of the 69 session days during those 
three years, Fletcher was present 42 times. Morell 46 times, Ransom 11 times, 
Whipple | (appointed in 1839) 13 times, and Farnsworth 43 times. JIbid., pp. 1, 
10, 12, 14, 17, 21, 31, 32, et seq. to p. 144. Fletcher's increased interest and 
activity in the affairs ‘of the Regents prohably was the result of his residence at 
Ann Arbor in close proximity to the area selected as the site for the University. 
and also because some of the Board meetings were even then held at Ann Arbor. 

?27bid., pp. 128-129. Ransom and Whipple were not present on that day. 
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newspaper at Ann Arbor (where Fletcher resided) probably 
was of some influence in his retirement from the bench. The 
basis for this attack was Fletcher’s conduct of two assault and 
battery cases in the circuit court of Washtenaw County, in 
both of which Edward Mundy, the former Democratic lieu- 
tenant-governor (and later a justice of the supreme court) was 
one of the contestants. It seems that one Edward Brooks had 
horse-whipped Mundy as the latter had come from the senate 
chamber in Detroit while he was still lieutenant-governor, 
the reputed reason for the attack having been a threatening 
letter from Mundy demanding the payment of a draft. Fletcher 
was accused by the newspaper of having charged the jury at 
the trial that cognizance should be taken of Mundy’s official 
position, as a result of which verdicts were returned for dam- 
ages amounting to $500.00 for assault and $600.00 for slander. 
A comparison was made to a fine of only five dollars which 
had been imposed upon Mundy by Fletcher in Washtenaw cir- 
cuit court for an assault which Mundy had committed upon 
a private citizen in 1836.1° 

The chief justice believed that it was his duty to reply to 
what he termed an “abusive and libellous [sic] attack upon 
the proceedings of the court” and did so by means of a public 
letter to the editor of the journal which had assailed him. He 
denied having charged the jury to consider that the people had 
suffered injury and indignity through the abuse of one of its 
public servants, and said he had instructed the members to 
reach a verdict on the grounds of private damages only. With 
regard to the small fine which had been exacted from Mundy 
in the earlier assault case, Fletcher contended that the evi- 
dence had been equally divided for and against the defendant, 
and that the fracas had resulted from an argument (over the 
question of the admission of Michigan into the Union) during 


“These charges were made in a communication signed ‘Justice and Equality” 
which appeared in the Michigan State Journal, June 8, 1841. Only one week 
previously the same paper, in describing a certain trial, had stated that “.. . 
a clear and impartial charge by Judge Fletcher. ...°’ had been made to the jury, 
Ibid., June 1, 1841. 
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which Mundy had been called “Benedict Arnold” by ‘his op- 
ponent.1# 

A very lengthy, defamatory protest was then published 
against Fletcher’s action in publicly answering the charges 
against him. With scorn the writer stated that it was “. .. an 
humbling consideration, even to those who had lost all respect 
for you as a man, or as a judge, that you should have thus 
disgraced the State, by entering into a newspaper controversy 
with an anonymous writer. . . .”!° Alleging that Fletcher 
had not written the truth,’® the unknown author of this second 
communication not only disputed in detail each statement the 
chief justice had made but also bitterly condemned his charac- 
ter and ability.’’ Fletcher’s capacities, the writer claimed, en- 
titled him to be classified as an imbecile who needed a guard- 
ian! All intelligent and honorable men would forever con- 
sider him to be a “pettifogging, quibbling, perverter of the 
truth.” As a final word he was advised to resign his office be- 
cause “. . . the public desire it. And—if rumer [sic] speaks 
the truth—the members of the bar, with but few exceptions, 
desire it. Your present degraded position demands it of 
Wiis 

The matter seems to have been temporarily suspended in the 
summer of 1841, but early the next year the same newspaper 
with the following tirade resumed its campaign to rid the 
bench of the chief justice: 


“In behalf of the public generally and particularly of the 
members of the bar, we are requested to inquire of you whether 


47bid., June 29, 1841. Fletcher said that the calling of a man Benedict Arnold 
was “... as strong a provocation, as any terms in the English language can 
supply; the name of Benedict Arnold, importing most emphatically and con- 
clusively the deepest perfidy and baseness.... ” 

WIbid., July 20, 1841. This communication is over 3% columns long in fine 
print and contains several thousand words. 

16*We would, for the honor of the State and its judiciary, and for the respect 
due to its chief, that we could address you in terms of respect. But your com- 
munication, which is now before the world, absolves us from all responsibility on 
that score. To say nothing of its puerility and falsehoods, its language is low 
and full of bitterness.” Ibid. 

You have fully established your character against the possibility of surprise. 
in this community—unless indeed you should by accident, or mistake, manifest 
some regard for truth; or do some act evincing the possession of common sense. 
In which case great surprise and even astonishment, would pervade the entire 
community.” Ibid. 
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it is your intention to resign your office. The application would 
not have been deemed necessary, had the public, or ourselves, 
any confidence in the assertions you have so frequently made 
on this subject. You have been resigning for the last five years 
—and are, probably, as near its final consummation as you 
ever were. 

“We cannot, however, refrain from again advising you to re- 
sign at an early day of the Legislature; that there may be time 
for your successor to be appointed. You need have no fears 
but that your resignation will be accepted. We speak advisedly 
when we say, that no circumstances will transpire during the 
sitting of the legislature, which will be productive of greater 
good, or hailed with a more enthusiastic and heart-felt gratu- 
lation.’’!8 


Doubtless much of this was mere political propaganda on 
the part of the Whig press and had but little substantiation 
in fact, yet it must have exerted some pressure upon the de- 
cision of Fletcher to resign. However, other factors were work- 
ing towards the same end. Fletcher was probably dissatisfied 


with the heavy duties he was forced to perform for so small a 
stipend. If the legislature had established a separate, in- 
dependent supreme court at its session in 1842, thus relieving 
the justices of the burdensome circuit court duty, it is doubt- 
ful whether he would have retired then.’® Fletcher’s private 
life, handicapped by such social deterrents as a coarse wife 
who had become insane in 1840°° and by supposedly intemper- 


STbid., Jan, 4, 1842. A note was added to the article that the writer had just 
learned Fletcher would not resign unless he could name his successor, but the 
writer claimed the chief justice would be unable to influence the choice to be 
made by Governor Barry. A few days previously it was reported that Fletcher 
had spoken about his coming resignation and had mentioned Alpheus Felch as 
most suitable to fill the vacancy. H. S. Howe to A. Felch, Dec. 21, 1841, Alpheus 
Felch Papers, Burton Hist. Coll. 

It was stated that “Judge Fletcher signified to the Governor that the reason 
for not sooner giving notice of his intention to retire, was the fact that his 
determination so to do had depended upon the contingency of certain action of 
the legislature in relation to the reorganization of our judiciary system, and 
which could not be known at an earlier day.’”’ Free Press, March 17, 1842. Be- 
tween 1838 and 1843 the question of an independent supreme court was thor- 
oughly argued in the legislative halls of Michigan and in the press. Governor 
Mason recommended the step in 1839 (Journal of the House of Representatives 
of the State of Michigan hereafter cited as House Jour., 1839, pp. 23-25), and in 
1842 all justices of the supreme court strongly urged the same measure in letters 
to a house committee investigating the problem (Documents of the House of 
Representatives of the State of Michigan hereafter cited as House Docs., 1842. 
No. 21. pp. 85-94.) 

*R. B. Ross, Early Bench and Bar of Detroit, p. 65. 
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ate habits, has been cited often as a contributing cause lead- 
ing to his resignation. It is more rational to suppose that such 
personal motives were of minimum importance, and that the 
main reason was one based on the pecuniary and toilsome dis- 
advantages involved in the position, coupled with the knowl- 
edge of a certain amount of unpopularity which had _ been 
demonstrated publicly. Certainly Fletcher was not (as has 
been claimed) *! totally unfit to perform his judicial functions 
because of a too great indulgence in strong liquor; his con- 
stant attendance at the January term of the supreme court in 
1842°* and his writing of at least eleven opinions for decisions 
rendered at that term,** in addition to the probability that in 
the meantime he held court in the various counties of his cir- 
cuit, all serve to discredit such an idea. 

Whatever the causes, Chief Justice Fletcher handed his resig- 
nation to the governor in February 1842,7* to become effective 
on April first.”” He has been praised quite generally for his work 
on the bench; a contemporary authority, Benjamin F. H. 
Witherell, wrote that Fletcher “. . . possessed a clear discrim- 
inating mind, and despatched the business of his Circuit, and 
the duties devolving upon him as Judge of the Supreme Court, 
with great fidelity, and to the satisfaction of the public.””° 
Nineteen opinions written by Fletcher are still extant, a num- 

2The following writers erroneously state that intemperance had made Fletcher 
unfit for judicial life before 1842: H. A. Chaney, “The Supreme Court of Michi- 
gan,” The Green Bay, II, 379; T. M. Cooley, “Address on Laying the Corner Stone 
of the New Court House for Lenawee County at Adrian, June 28, 1884,” Mich. 
Pioneer Soc., Colls., VII, 526; H. L. Wilgus, Report made to the Law Faculty of 
the Univ. of Mich. upon the proposed memorial exercises in honor of William <A. 
Fletcher, May 22, 1935, in the Mich. Hist. Colls. 

2The Jan. term, 1842, was in session a total of 27 days between Jan. 4 and 
April 1, and the only time Fletcher was absent in this period was the last day 
of the term, the day on which his resignation became effective. Sup. Crt. Jourzal, 
Ist cire., I, 126-171. 

2Only 17 opinions are extant for 1842, nearly 2/3 of which were penned by 
Fletcher. See C. F. Norton, “Unreported Michigan Supreme Court Opinions, 
1836-1843,” Mich. Law Rev., XLII, 96-99, 123-127. 

4Free Press, Feb. 12, 1842. 

Sup. Crt. Journal, 1st cire., I, 171. 

State Judges,” 4 Mich. 20. See also the flattering remar'ss made about 
Fletcher in the following: H. W. H. Knott, in the Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy, VI, 468-469; L. T. Hemans, Stevens Thomson Mason, pp. 233-234; W. W. 
Potter, Address ... to the Memory of William Asa Fletcher, pp. 10, 13: Reed.. 


ed.. Bench and Bar of Michigan, p. 8; Ross, The Early Bench and Bar of Detroit, 
p. 61. 
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her far surpassing that of any other justice of the supreme 
court during the six years of his incumbency, until last year 
(1945) only two of the nineteen had been published, the other 
seventeen having been in manuscript form for more than a 
century.2" The quality of Fletcher’s decisions is usually good. 
An examination of the journals of the court reveals that his 
presence at its sessions was the most regular of all the justices, 
and there is no reason to believe that he did not perform his 
tasks in the circuit courts with similar faithfulness. 

Shortly after Fletcher resigned the governor appointed him 


9 


to the Board of Regents of the University,*> a position it will 


be recalled he had occupied ex officio since 1837. In 1843 he 
formed a law partnership with Edwin Lawrence,’ a Whig 
attorney of Ann Arbor (who for a brief period in 1857 was a 
justice of the supreme court), but by 1845 this partnership 
was dissolved and he was practising law in Ann Arbor by him- 


self." In 1843 he had obtained a divorce from his demented 
wife’! marrying again three years later.*? The Democrats of 
Washtenaw county, meeting in convention in 1846, nominated 
Fletcher as their candidate for judge of the newly established 
county court,*? but he failed to win the election. He remained 
active in the legal profession during the rest of his life,** and 


7C, F. Norton, “Unreported Michigan Supreme Court Opinions, 1836-1843,” 
Mich. Law Rev., XLII, 98S (Aug., 1943). All known extant opinions of the Michi- 
gan supreme court before 1848 not printed in the court reports were published 
last year by the University of Michigan Law School under the editorship of 
Professor W. W. Blume, in a volume entitled Unreported Opinions of the Supreme 
Court of Michigan, 1836-1843. 

*Michigan State Journal, April 13, 1842. This paper, which but a few weeks 
previously had attacked Fletcher bitterly, said that ‘This is a good appointment, 
Judge Fletcher has always taken a deep interest in the prosperity of that insti- 
tution, and will continue to do so.” See also the Free Press, April 13, 1842. 

*MVWichigan State Journal, Feb, 22, 1848. 

*®Michigan Argus, April 30, 1845. 

*Alpheus Felch to his wife, June 11, 1845, Felch Papers, Mich. Hist. Colls. ; 
W. Fletcher to the law firm of Joy and Porter, Nov. 15. 1843, James F. Joy 
Papers, Burton Hist. Coll. Joy and Porter had threatened to foreclose a mort- 
gage on his property adjoining the University in Ann Arbor. 

21t is reported that be married the widow of an Irish laborer, a woman who 
was 26 years younger than himself. Ross and Catlin, Landmarks of Detroit, 
p. 395. 

B7'rue Democrat, Oct. 22, 1846. 

“See the legal cards published in the Washtenaw Whig trom 1848 through 
1852, and in the Michigan Argus from 1849 through 1852. 
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served as a justice of the peace in Ann Arbor from 1850 
until his death on September 19, 1852.°° 


George Morell 


George Morell was born in Lenox, Massachusetts, in 1786. 
He attended the Lenox Academy and was graduated from 
Williams College in 1807. After studying law at Troy, New 
York, in the office of John Russell, a noted and able attorney, 
he-was admitted to practice in 1810 or 1811. From 1811 to 
1832 he lived in Cooperstown, New York, obtaining an excellent 
reputation as a practitioner and also holding for different 
periods the offices of clerk and judge of the common pleas 
court, master in chancery, and representative in the New York 
Assembly. He also was active in militia affairs and rose to the 
rank of Major General. In 1832 he was appointed and in 1836 
reappointed to the supreme court of the Territory of Michigan, 
and he was an active delegate to the constitutional convention 
of 1835 and to the first and second conventions of assent in 
1836.3" 


Justice Morell’s career on the state bench has been described 


38 


in detail in a previous issue of this journal®’® and needs no ex- 


Notices concerning Fletcher as justice of the peace in Ann Arbor appeared 
in the Washtenaw Whig trom Oct. 23, 1850 through Sept. 1, 1852. Fletcher was 
quite evidently in puor financial straits during his later years. In 1849 he tried 
to collect some money from the United States government on the basis of the 
pension supposedly due his dead mother-in-law, who was the widow of a Revolu- 
tionary War soldier (W. Fletcher to A. Felch, Feb. 4 and Dee. 14, 1849, Felch 
Papers, in the Burton Hist. Coll.), and in 1850 his property in Ann Arbor was 
sold by foreclosure of a mortgage of several thousand dollars (R. B. Ross, The 
Early Bench and Bar of Detroit, p. 65). 

“Michigan Argus, Sept. 22, 1852; Adrian Watchtower, Oct. 5, 1852. The 
former stated that Fletcher was ‘‘...a sound jurist and an able advocate. An 
urbane and polished gentleman in his intercourse with his fellow men.” The 
interesting story of the discovery, exhumation, and re-burial of Fletcher's remains 
in Forest Hill Cemetery, Ann Arbor, can be found in Mich. Hist. Mag., I. 84-87; 
II, 644-646 ; XIX, 446-447. 

“Biographical sketches from which the above has been summarized are the 
following: G. C. Bates, ‘“‘By-Gones of Detroit.” Mich. Pioneer and Hist. Soc., 
Colls., XXII, 325-326; J. V. Campbell in 48 Mich. XVIII-XXI; H. A. Chaney. 
“The Supreme Court of Michigan,’ The Green Bag, II, 379-380; L. T. Hemans. 
op. cit., 235-236; Michigan Biographies, I1, 120; National Cyclopaedia of Amer- 
ican Biography (30 vols., N. Y.. 1893-1943), V, 398; “Obituary Notice,” Law 
Reporter, VIII, 48 (May, 1845) ; Reed, ed., op. cit., pp. 7-8; Ross, op. cit., 148- 
149; Ross and Catlin, op. cit., 374: B. F. H. Witherell, “Territorial Judges,” 
4 Mich. 15-16; footnote, 43 Mich. XXII. 

SC, F. Norton, “Attempted Ouster and Involuntary Retirement of Justice 
Morell,’ Mich. Hist. Mag., XXVII, 58-71 (Winter, 1943). 
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tended treatment here. He successfully weathered an organ- 
ized attempt in 1837 to remove him from office by legislative 
action (either by impeachment or by legislative address). Upon 
the retirement of Fletcher in April 1842, Morell was raised 
to the chief justiceship by Governor Barry, but in 1848 the 
governor failed to renominate him. Thus he retained office only 
until July 18, 1843, when the seven year terms of the three 











GEORGE MORELL 


original justices all expired by law. During the less than two 
remaining years of his life Morell occupied no public position 
of importance. His place in Michigan judicial history has been 
difficult to evaluate because of the paucity of supreme court 
opinions attributed to him, but it appears fair to conclude (as 
the writer has done before) that he “. . . seems to have per- 
formed his duties in a commendable fashion and not to have 
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deserved most of the criticism directed his way during much 
of his career.’’® 


Epaphroditus Ransom 


Epaphroditus Ransom was born in Shelburne Falls, Massa- 
chusetts, sometime between 1792 and 1799; the majority of his 
chroniclers cite 1797 as the date of his birth, others cite 1796 
or 1799, but his son stated that it was 1792. While still young 
he moved with his parents to the State of Vermont where he 
attended academies at Westminster and at Chester. After two 
years of study at Townshend, Vermont, in the law office of 
Judge Peter R. Taft (who was the grandfather of President 
and Chief Justice William H. Taft), Ransom entered the law 
school at Northampton, Massachusetts, from which he was 
graduated in 1823 or 1824. He returned to Townshend and 
practiced law there for several years. Between 1825 and 1830 
and again in 1833 he was elected to the Vermont legislature. 
Following the example of his brother and sister, he moved to 
Michigan in 1834 and settled at the village of Bronson (later 
Kalamazoo), where he soon built up a law practice and en- 
tered into a partnership with Charles E. Stuart which con- 
tinued until his appointment to the supreme court in 1836.1” 
As a delegate from Kalamazoo county, Ransom was chosen 
vice-president of the convention held by the Democrats of the 
territory early in 1835.44 

Although Justice Ransom was ambitious for higher public 
office, he retained his seat on the Michigan bench for over 
eleven years. On several occasions during his incumbency on 


*Tbid., p. 71. Only two of Morell’s opinions are known to exist, although 
various authorities have contended that he wrote many more. For an account of 
the mysterious disappearance of the Morell opinions, see C. F. Norton, “Un- 
reported Michigan Supreme Court Opinions, 1836-1843,” Mich. Law Rev., XLII, 
97-98. Morell died on March 8, 1845. 

“Biographical sketches from which the above has been summarized are the 
following: Chaney, loc. cit., 380-381; G. N. Fuller, ed., Governors of the State 
of Michigan (Lansing. 1928), 73-76; Hemans, op. cit., 236-237; Michigan Biog- 
raphies, II, 219-220; National Cyclopaedia of American Biography, I, 509-510; 
W. C. Ransom, Historical Outline of the Ransom Family of America (Ann Arbor, 
1903), 139-143; Reed, ed., op. cit., 7-9; A. D. P. Van Buren, “Sketches, Reminis- 
cences, and Anecdotes ...”’ Mich. Pioneer Soc., Colls., XI, 290-291; H. G. Wells, 
“Law and the Legal Profession,” Mich. Pioneer Soc., Colls., III, 135-136; Howell, 
Nisi Prius Cases (Detroit, 1884), 326-327. 362-363; 62 Mich. XLV-LIII. 

“Proceedings of the Democratic Territorial Convention, Held at Ann Arbor, 
on the 29th and 80th, January, 1835 (Detroit, 1835, 16 pp.), p. 1. 
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the court he actively sought election or appointment to other 
offices, particularly that of United States Senator. Although 
he denied in 1839 that he desired any public office other than 
he one he held,*” he had been mentioned earlier the same year 
as a likely candidate for the senatorship,** and he received the 
second highest number of votes cast to fill that position on 
at least two of the many ballotings held in the House of Rep- 


EPAPHRODITUS RANSOM 


resentatives.44 Actually, Ransom himself later wrote that he 
would have been nominated and elected senator in 1839 
“. .. had there been no unfair practices among those opposed 


“KE. Ransom to L. Lyon, July 16, 1839, Lyon Letters, W. L. Clements Lib. As 
for the governorship, Ransom said he would not accept it even if elected un- 
animously,. because he could not ‘afford the expense incidental to the office. 
...’’ Nor did he aspire to any other office, claimed Ransom, Ibid. 

#“f,. Lyon to J. B. Murray, Feb. 14, 1839, Lyon Letters in the Mich. Pioneer 
and Hist. Soc., Colls., XXVII, 517; D. Goodwin to L. Lyon, Feb. 23, 1839, Lyon 
Letters, W. L. Clements Lib. 

“House Jour., 1839, pp. 121-123, 125-128, 130-133, 137-141. 
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to me & in favor of another.”*? Advancement to the chief jus- 
ticeship came in 1843 at the end of his first seven year term.*® 
In 1845 it was reported that he had refused to accept a nom- 
ination for governor,*” but there is no doubt that in the same 
year he hoped and believed he would be selected for the United 
States Senate. As a matter of fact he withdrew his candidacy 
for the latter post only because the legislature desired to make 
amends to General Cass for an injury which supposedly had 
been perpetrated against him and to lay the foundations for 
Cass’ bid for the presidency in 1848.48 

As a result of these circumstances the chief justice in 1846 
expressed the opinion that he had a rightful pretension to be 
the next United States Senator chosen in Michigan: 


. 1 do feel that according to the well settled & recognized 
usages & practices of the democratic party, in this & every 
other State of the Union, I am fairly & justly entitled to the 
support of my party for the office in question, nay, further, 1 
contend that as a matter of common justice, irrespective of 
party usage, the democratic party ought to elect me to the 
Senate next winter, if they have a majority in the legisla- 
ture—.”?9 


Thus frankly admitting that he was anxious to become a sen- 
ator, Ransom set about conducting an active campaign to 
achieve that end. As he could not with “propriety and pru- 
dence’ make any organized effort in the eastern part of the 
state, he left that task to his friends. In the west he said that 
everything had been done and “done well.”°? The reporter of 
the supreme court, Samuel T. Douglass, offered to assist in 


6k. Ransom to H. N. Walker, Aug. 22, 1846, H. N. Walker Letters, Burton 
Hist. Coll. : 

*Senate Executive Jour., 1843, pp. 466-468. 

“Michigan State Journal, April 23, 1845. 

*E. Ransom to H. N. Walker, Aug. 22, 1846, H. N. Walker Papers, Burton 
Hist. Coll. Lucius Lyon had written in 1844 that Ransom would want the 
senatorship in 1845 (L. Lyon to F. Shurtz, July 12, 1844, Lyon Letters, in the 
Mich. Pioneer and Hist. Soc., Colls., XXVIT, 586). 

“FE. Ransom to H. N. Walker, Aug. 22, 1846, H. N. Walker Papers, Burton 
Hist. Coll. Ransom said he was not complaining about the Democratic party of 
Michigan, as he had received “ . . . everything, & perhaps much more, than | 
have a right to expect or ask at their hands.” Jbid. 

Ibid. A month later, he wrote that “Everything is right in the west.” E. 
Ransom to H. N. Walker, Sept, 16, 1846, H, N, Walker Papers, Burton Hist. ‘Coll, 
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the efforts to obtain Ransom’s election, his aid being gratefully 
accepted by the chief justice.*! 

However, others were also seeking the senatorship. Alpheus: 
Felch, governor and former member of the supreme court, was 
Ransom’s main competitor.°? Ransom appears to have had the 
united support of the Democrats in the west,°? but Felch and 
others could count on the votes of many legislators from east- 
ern counties. On the first day of the new year it was reported 
that Ransom was “very sanguine” about his chances of be- 
coming senator; in addition he was said to be “all in the fid- 
gets.”°* Two weeks later, however, another observer thought 
that Felch had the better opportunity of being elected.** The 
number of aspirants for the position seems to have increased 
as time passed, Origen D. Richardson, Daniel Goodwin, and 
John Norvell all being classified as candidates for the Demo- 
cratic nomination.*® 

When the caucus of Democratic legislators was held on the 
night of February first, the total votes cast for Ransom, Felch, 
and Richardson were nearly equal during twenty-five ballot- 
ings, Ransom holding a very slight lead throughout.** To break 
this deadlock Richardson’s name was withdrawn and most of 
his support swung to Felch, who thereby acquired a majority 
of the nomination.®® According to one version everyone in the 


3. Ransom to S. T. Douglass, Oct. 28, 1846, Herbert Bowen Papers, Burton 
Hist. Coll. Ransom said that Douglass’ aid would be “appreciated, remembered, 
and reciprocated—A transfer from my present position, to the station alluded 
to, would, I confess be very gratifying to me.’’ 

2H. T. Backus to W. Woodbridge, Dee. 7, 1846, and J. S. Abbott to W. Wood- 
bridge, Dec. 9, 1846, Woodbridge Papers, Burton Hist. Coll. 

8See F. B. Streeter, Political Parties in Michigan, 1887-1860 (Lansing, 1918). 
pp. 90, 91, 98-99. The Grand Rapids Enquirer, Jan. 27, 1847, said that ‘‘No man 
can be more truly and heartily the choice of this portion of Michigan than Chief 
Justice Ransom.” 
enr tan Backus to W. Woodbridge, Jan. 1, 1847, Woodbridge Papers, Burton 

ist. Coll. 

55J. S. Abbott to W. Woodbridge, Jan. 17, 1847, Woodbridge Papers, Burton 
Hist. Coll. Abbott said that Felch was ‘‘in all respects, the ablest man, and the 
most of a gentleman.” Governor Felch said it was impossible to guess who 
would be elected, but that Ransom had as good a chance as anyone. A. Felch to 
his wife, Jan. 29, 1847, Felch Papers, Mich. Hist. Colls. 

SH. T. Backus to W. Woodbridge, Jan. 29, 1847, Woodbridge Papers, Burton 
Hist. Coll. Backus, a Whig. asserted that Ransom was better than Felch but that 
neither one was “fit for the place.” 

Free Press, Feb. 3, 1847. On the first ballot Ransom had 25, Felech 23, and 
Richardson 22. On the 25th ballot the totals were 27, 23 and 20 respectively, the 
only change in the totals being two votes shifted from Richardson to Ransom. 

On the 27th informal ballot Felech was given 39, Ransom 30. On the first 
formal ballot held, the totals were Felch 43, Ransom 26, Ibid. 
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caucus held fast to his choice until after three o’clock in the 
morning. Both sides made offers to the Richardson group; 
that of the Felch protagonists being more attractive, the Rich- 
ardson men went over to Felch.®® At any rate the legislature 
on February second proceeded in joint session to elect the 
successful Democratic nominee, Alpheus Felch, to the senator- 
ship by a large majority over the Whig candidate, Senator 
William Woodbridge. 

According to one Whig critic Felch was “tickled to death” 
over his election.*! Chief Justice Ransom, however, was any- 
thing but pleased over the outcome. Rather bitter about his 
defeat, it was said that he “. . . took it to heart & went home 
sick.”® It is certain that after January 26 he failed to appear 
at a single session of the 1847 term of the supreme court at 
Detroit, which was not adjourned sine die until April 24. 
Ransom’s ally, Samuel T. Douglass, ascribed his prolonged 
absence from the bench as due to “illness.”®* He was present at 
the May term in Kalamazoo® and the October term in Pon- 
tiac,°® presumably having fully recovered. It is not too sur- 
prising to learn that by the time the court convened at the 
latter place he was already in the midst of another political 
campaign. 

On September 9, 1847, the Democratic state convention nom- 
inated Chief Justice Ransom for governor of Michigan. In 
his formal acceptance letter Ransom stated that he had neither 
“solicited, desired or expected” the nomination, and that his 
selection had been the “spontaneous act of my democratic fel- 


“Oakland Gazette, Feb. 10, 1847. 
Free Press, Feb. 3, 1847. The vote for Felch was 19 in the senate and 49 in 
the house; for Woodbridge it was 3 in the senate and 15 in the house. 

“6H. T. Backus to W. Woodbridge, Feb. 3, 1847, Woodbridge Papers, Burton 
Hist. Coll. Backus stated that it was Felch’s “ ... luck & not his merits or 
character that has given him what he is wholly unfit for.” 

®H. Chipman to W. Woodbridge, Feb. 20, 1847, Woodbridge Papers, Burton 
Hist. Coll. According to Chipman, not only was Ransom upset, but also within 
the Democratic party dissension had been aroused by the split. 

8Sup. Crt. Journal, 1st cire., I, 418-458. 

#2 Doug. 411. 

*Sup. Crt. Journal, 3rd circ., p. 129. 

*Sup. Crt. Journal, 4th cire., p. 81. 

Free Press, Sept. 10, 1847. On the first ballot four other candidates, Acting- 
Governor Greenly, Sanford M. Green, Isaac Crary, and Daniel Goodwin all had 
more votes than Ransom, but Ransom took the lead on the second ballot and 
received a majority on the third. 
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low citizens in the convention... .”°S Following the precedents 
set by Chancellor Elon Farnsworth and Justice Alpheus Felch, 
both of whom had run for governor (in 1839 and 1845 respec- 
tively) while on the bench, Ransom continued to hold his 
judicial post until after the election was held.®? Democratic 
journals throughout the state lauded his ability, dignity, popu- 
larity, integrity and long service on the supreme court.’”? About 
the only serious attack by the Whig press on Ransom’s fitness 
did not come until after the election, when he was severely 
criticized for dismissing certain cases at the November term 
of the Kent circuit court because of minor technical faults, 
even though there was supposed to be little doubt of the ac- 
cused persons guilt.‘’ However, several reputable attornies 
who had attended court at that term joined in a statement 
exonerating Ransom of any partiality or corruptness, and 
their testimony affords strong indication that the attack was 
primarily political in nature and lacked accuracy in detail.” 
At the polls Ransom defeated his Whig opponent (James M. 
Edmunds) by a sizeable majority and began his two year term 
as the state’s chief executive in January 1848.78 

During the period from the inception of state courts in 1836 
to the establishment of the so-called “independent” supreme 
court in 1858, Ransom served on the state bench for more years 
than any other member except Justice Whipple.“* Aside from 
the January term of 1847, his attendance at the court sessions 
was fairly regular. Despite his long tenure only twenty-nine 
majority opinions written by him are known to be extant, six 

“Ibid., Sept. 27, 1847. 

or NM. Cooley erroneously stated that Ransom had retired from the supreme 
court three years sag to his election as governor in 1848. “The Semi-Centennial 
of Michigan,” in The Semi-Centennial of the Admission of the State of Michigan 
into the Union (Detroit, 1886), p. 91. The same article by Cooley appears in the 
Mag. of West. Hist., IV, 386-404 (1886). 

For instance see the Free Press, Sept. 10 and 11, 1847; Michigan Argus, Sept. 
15, 1847; Grand Rapids Enquirer, Sept. 15, 1847; Kalamazoo Gazette, Sept. 17. 
1847. 

"uGrand River Eagle, Nov. 19, Dec. 3 and 10, 1847. 

2Grand Rapids Enquirer, Nov. 24, 1847; Free Press, Dec. 2, 1847. 

™The canvassed vote was: Ransom—24,639 ; Edmunds—18, 990; others—2,689. 
House Jour., 1848, p. 6 


™Whipple was on the bench for over 15 years, Ransom for over 11 years, Wing 
for more than 10 years, and Green for almost 10 years. 
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of which had not been published until last year.7> Although 
it is very questionable (as has been claimed) that he delivered 
more important decisions while on the bench than any other 
justice,‘® he did write several opinions which involved prin- 
ciples of some consequence and which exhibited a commend. 
able technique.‘’ Ransom’s style often tended to be laborious. 
His careful research and full explanations frequently resulted 
in lengthy opinions which occupied several times the space 
required by the succinct decisions penned by certain other 
justices, such as Alpheus Felch. On the whole Ransom definite- 
ly should be classed as one of the abler members of the supreme 
court before 1858.*§ 

Censured by many from his own party for the anti-extension 
stand he took on the question of slavery in United States terri- 
tories,”? Ransom served only one term as governor. In May 
1850 he was badly defeated in his home county, Kalamazoo, 
for delegate to the Michigan constitutional Convention Con- 
vention of that year. Two other Democratic and three Whig 
candidates all received more votes than Ransom, while each 
of two outright abolitionists polled almost as many votes as 
he did.S° However, the same year he was appointed a Regent 
of the University of Michigan, a position he retained until 
popularly elected Regents were installed for the first time at 
the lnticetanite of 1852.8! His senatorial ambitions, if not yet 


©C, F. Norton, “Unreported Michigan Supreme Court Opinions, 1836-1843,” 
Mich. Law Rev., XLII, 92, 98. Also see note 27 above. Reference to one other 
opinion supposedly written by Ransom has been found but not the opinion itself. 
See Norton, op. cit., Table XXIII, Appendix, p. 32. 

7®See Howell, Nisi Prius Cases, p. 327. 

“Por good examples of Ransom’s opinions, see Fitch et al v. Newberry et al., 
1 Doug. 1 (1843): Bruckner’s Lessee v. Lawrence, 1 Doug. 19 (1843); Scott 
et al. v. Detroit Young Men’s Society Lessee, 1 Doug. 119 (18438) ; Bronson v. 
Newberry, 2 Doug. 38 (1845); Campbell, Appellant, 2 Doug. 141 (1845) ; Rock- 
well v. Hubbell’ s Administrators, 2 Doug. 197 (1846); Atwood v. Gillett et al., 
. oo 206 (1846); Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank v. Kingsley, 2 Doug. 379 
(1846). 

*For resolutions praising Ransom as one of the “brightest ornaments” of the 
Michigan judiciary, which were adopted by the bar of St. Joseph County, see the 
Kalamazoo Gazette, Dec. 17, 1847, or the Free Press, Dec. 25, 18 

See his annual message of 1849 in which he advocated the principle of the 
Wilmot Proviso (Joint Documents of ig Legislature of the State of Michigan 
{hereafter cited as Joint Docs.], 1849, . 17). Resolutions were adopted at Mar- 
shall condemning the “political Pritt Be ’ of Ransom, and his attempt to sell out 
his party to the Whigs and the FE eonian alld ” in order to secure his own election 
to the United States Senate. Free Press, Feb. 2, 1849. 

Kalamazoo Gazette, April 19 and May 17, 1850. 

Regents Proceedings, University of Michigan, 1837-64, pp. 435, 470. 
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quenched, could have received little satisfaction from the one 
vote cast for him in the house during the nominations for that 
position in 1851.8? Nevertheless he was not long on the political 
sidelines, for the next year the people of his district nominated 
and elected him on the Democratic ticket to the state house of 
representatives.** This gave him the rare distinction of being a 
member of the lower branch of the legislature after having 
served the state both as a member of the supreme court and as 
chief executive.54 

Meanwhile Ransom had retired to his farm. For years he 
had been interested in agriculture and he is reputed to have 
been largely responsible for the organization of the State Agri- 
cultural Society, becoming its first president.®> Because of heavy 
losses suffered on certain investments Ransom had been hard 
pressed financially.*® However, in 1851 he sold his farm and 
opened an office at Kalamazoo in partnership with his son, 
Wyllys, for the purpose of operating a general land agency, 
collection business, and financial house capable of all banking 
transactions except the discount of paper. This project came 
to an unsuccessful termination when the panic of 1885 forced 
its liquidation.** During his last year of residence in Michigan 
he was honored by an appointment from the Secretary of War 
to membership on the Board of Visitors to the United States 
Military Academy at West Point.8> The same year he was 
named receiver of the land office at Ft. Scott, Kansas.*® After 
moving to the latter place he resumed his political activities. 
evidenced by the fact that the Democrats of Kansas Territory 


House Jour., 1851, 

8K alamazoo Gaz ette, "oct. 15, 1852. 

“House Jour., 1853, 

ees s ee OP Ransom, Historical Outline of the Ransom Family of America (Ann 
Arbor, 1903), pp. 142-143. In 1849 he was re-elected president of the State 
Agriculture Wedcty. The American Citizen, Oct. 10, 1849. 

’6See his letters to George F. Porter dated June 1 and Dec. 18, 1841, and March 
30, May 9 and 16, and June 10, 1842, in the James F. Joy Papers, Burton Hist. 
Coll. 

‘iKalamazoo Gazette, March 14, 1851, and Oct. 8, 1852. Also see W. Ransom, 
op. cit., p. 148. Ransom also was financially interested in the construction of the 
Kalamazoo and Grand Rapids plank road. 

Pree Press, March 23, 1856, and Kalamazoo Gazette, April 4, 1856. 

*W. Ransom, op. cit., p 
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nominated him for delegate to Congress,®® but his career was 
ended by death in Kansas on November 12, 1859.” 


“In his speech accepting the nomination Ransom supported the policy of the 
national Democratic party, the Kansas and Nebraska Act of 1854, the Cincinnati 
Platform, and the Dred Scott decision of 1857. Free Press, July 19, 1857. 
Ransom’s speech and many of his letters were printed in the Kalamazoo Gazette, 
July-Dee., 1857. 

7H. G. Wells, “Law and the Legal Profession,’ Mich. Hist. Comm., Pioneer 
Colls., III, 1385, and others cite the date as November 9, 1859, but Wyllys 
Ransom gives November 12. 


[To be Continued] 
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TREATY OF GREENE VILLE CELEBRATION 


(Reported by Capt. Robert H. Larson, representing the State Historical 
Society of Michigan) 

BSERVING the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
QO the signing of the Treaty of Greene Ville, July 29 through 
August 3, the city of Greenville, Ohio and guests of other states 
joined in one of the most colorful historical celebrations ever 
held in the Middle West. Fully 10,000 persons joined to ob- 
serve a peace made between General Anthony Wayne and 
twelve Indian chieftains on that memorable day, August 8, 
1795 at Greenville, then known as Fort Greene Ville. Here 
were gathered men high in office, the Governor of the State of 
Ohio, her junior Senator, Representatives in Congress and 
members of the State Legislature, men prominent in historical 
organizations from near and far, all coming to pay honor to 
the one man who first subdued the Indian and then gave him a 
generous and lasting peace. 

Each year for many decades the city of Greenville has paid 
honor to the peace treaty which has won her the name of The 
Treaty City. Each year there has been lighted on June 16 the 
council fire with a reenactment of the meeting of Indian chiefs 
and American soldiers who had joined together to bring peace 
to the western country. Each year that same council fire was 
extinguished on August 3, the date of the signing of the treaty. 
At the time of the one hundredth anniversary, a celebration 
similar to the one held this year was provided by the com- 
munity and at that time, as on the present occasion, the city 
made preparations long in advance to create the atmosphere 
which would impress the visitor with the importance to our 
Nation of this agreement opening up to settlement of the white 
man this vast empire of the Old Northwest. 

Preparations this year exceeded any made in previous years. 
This year the original treaty showing the signatures of Gen- 
eral Wayne, each of his lieutenants, the chiefs of the Indian 
tribes who met with General Wayne, and on the reverse side 
the endorsement of President Washington and his Secretary 
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of War, General Knox, was brought from the National Ar- 
chives in Washington. This unusual relic was guarded day and 
night by two uniformed soldiers of the Ohio State Troops. 
Open to exhibition in a specially built frontier cabin placed 
on the City Hall Square, it attracted a steady stream of visi- 
tors all day and late into the night. In the shelter were also 
exhibited documents bearing upon the Treaty, pictures of early 
Greenville, and articles actually used by the Indians on the 
occasion of their meeting with General Wayne. 

Similarly styled to the Treaty shelter were a Post Office, 
School House, and gunsmith’s shop, while the front of the 
City Hall, and several other buildings had slab siding erected 
over their entrance ways to give them the appearance of the 
frontier building. Parking of vehicles along the curbs of the 
main street was prohibited and the whole street was given over 
to pedestrian traffic, impromptu parades of long-bearded men 
dressed to resemble the pioneer of 150 years ago, Conestoga 
wagons, one drawn by a team of oxen, another by a team of 
horses. There were women garbed in the dress of the Old 
Northwest. The store windows too took up the motif and dis- 
played antique furniture, dresses, cooking utensils, and other 
household articles of which many were used in Greenville a 
century ago. Every store building participated in some man- 
ner in creating the atmosphere of the occasion, and many dis- 
played war relics and souvenirs of the present war. 

The celebration began with special sermons held at most of 
the churches of Greenville on Sunday, July 29. A community 
Church service and band concert was held at the City Park at 
8 o’clock on that first day at which time the Rev. John B. Har- 
rington delivered a sermon, “The Command is Forward.” 
Monday was given over to final preparations for the pageant 
and meetings which began on Tuesday, July 31. 

Promptly at 8:30 p.m. on Tuesday, the greatest single event, 
the pageant, began with the flare of trumpets by six young girl 
trumpeters. The event took place on a stage covering a large 
area in front of a vast open air theatre in City Park. One gets 
some idea of the vastness of the playing area when it is real- 
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ized that teams of oxen and horses, a company of militia, a 
settlement of pioneers could all be assembled on it without 
crowding. To create atmosphere there was provided music 
from a Hammond electric organ and a quartet of men’s voices, 
a back drop of a forest scene, special lighting, and various 
sound effects. Five hundred persons contributed their services 
to the presentation of the pageant. 

The pageant began with a symbolic display, showing Miss 
Victory and her attendants in a flash of color and bright light- 
ing, telling the story of overcoming the foe. The first episode, 
entitled “The Indian Enemy” was based upon a scene of Indian 
life on the upper Stillwater Creek near Greenville prior to the 
arrival of the white settlers. The appearance of the renegades 
Simon Girty, Alexander McKee, and Samuel Elliott provided 
excitement as well as an historic incident in the early life of 
the community. The second episode depicted the feeble efforts 
of a poorly trained military force to drive the conspiring rene- 
gades and well organized Indian fighters from the area. Here 
were displayed most realistically the peace loving settlers en- 
gaged in farming and their household pursuits being attacked 
by the Indians provoked by the British, and the poorly organ- 
ized defense which was provided under the leadership of Gen- 
erals Harmar and St. Clair. 

The retreat of the whites to the Ohio Valley then followed 
where General Anthony Wayne was revealed gathering his 
men, training and preparing them for the invasion which was 
to win for the Americans permanent occupancy to this region 
that was destined to become our home state of Michigan as 
well as our neighboring states of Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio. 

Later incidents in the pageant told of the gathering of the 
tribes at the invitation of General Wayne to sign the Treaty 
which gave the young Nation dominion over this vast country. 
The spectator was then carried far to the east where he saw 
portrayed the scene in the capital as the first President and 
his aides examined the new Treaty and predicted the opening 
of a fertile region to settlement as a result of the conclusion 
of peace. 
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To make more effective the telling of the story of the Treaty’s 
importance to this community, there was presented a scene 
showing the return of settlers with their happy families to the 
region from which they had once been driven by marauding 
Indians and British. Another symbolic display to portray the 
role of the farm and its products in our economic life was next 
presented. 

A century passes and we are brought down to the “gay nine- 
ties” with the appearance of the first automobile and the many 
humorous incidents which surrounded its introduction into 
our social life. Greenville’s response to the sound of the guns 
of war was presented in a series of three scenes, one to tell of 
the Civil War, the second the first World War, and the last 
the Second World War. 

As a grand finale there was most fittingly offered “A Salute 
to the Future.” As this scene was being enacted there was 
gradually added to the number of actors the characters who 
had appeared in earlier scenes, until there were assembled on 
the stage and playing area all five hundred persons, each 
dressed in his or her colorful suit or gown, typical of the period 
and scene which was to be brought to a final summation at 
this grand finale. To climax the whole pageant there was 
then offered a scene to show the great family of nations which 
we as Americans have become, each nation represented by two 
or three young girls dressed in the native costume of her coun- 
try, all joined to form a large wheel, the center of which was 
Miss Liberty seated upon a throne and held aloft by the entire 
group. Following the closing of the pageant there was a grand 
display of fireworks, paying of tribute to the cast, and the 
rendition of the National Anthem. 

The pageant was not only beautifully presented but told the 
story of the development of a community so graphically that 
it was evident that here is the best way in which to teach the 
general public our own story. Here they can visualize the 
problems which our forefathers faced and met, here they hear 
the speeches and the conversations which guided us to our 
present greatness. 
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While the pageant was without doubt the high light of the 
celebration there were many other events which should be re- 
ported. The parade in which were shown other incidents in 
the growth of Greenville was attractive, especially because of 
the greater latitude offered by such a display. Ancient fire 
carts, again the Conestoga wagons drawn by oxen and horses, 
the pioneer dressed in the costume of the period, the early 
settler with long beard and carrying his trusty rifle, the horse 
and buggy, the surrey with the fringe on top, the pony cart, 
and finally some of the early models of the automobile, all on 
parade. As they moved on down the street one could not help 
feeling that here we were seeing our entire Northwest history 
portrayed before our eyes, accurately presented with all the 
color and atmosphere to make it real. 

The most important meeting was the unveiling of the How- 
ard Chandler Christy painting of the signing of the Treaty of 
Greene Ville. At this momentous gathering there were pre- 
sented the Governor of the State of Ohio, The Junior Senator 
from Ohio, and other notables. Here was told in speech the 
importance of the treaty whose 150th anniversary we were ob- 
serving, and although the afternoon was extremely hot it was 
a meeting well worth the slight privation we had to endure. 
Another meeting of importance was the presentation of the 
deed to the Treaty Park to the State of Ohio. At this meet- 
ing there were more speeches to remind us of the sacrifice made 
to the cause of our national expansion. Here was also de- 
picted the scene at which General Wayne ordered the ex- 
tinguishing of the council fire and the departure of the Indians 
for their respective regions. This event, presented on Friday 
August 3, crowned the five day celebration. Mention should 
be made of the fireworks presented at this gathering. In addi- 
tion to the usual rockets and flares there were shown broad 
arrays with creations in colored light bearing such words as 
“Peace 1795-1945” and the head of an Indian and of General 
Wayne. Many other similar displays, the creation of the fire- 
works art, told the visitor of the greatness of the Treaty of 
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Greene Ville and the importance of the anniversary we were 
celebrating. 


FORT BRADY 


T the September (1945) meeting of the Michigan Historical 
A Commission a resolution was adopted, that in view of the 
early establishment and important history of Fort Brady at 
Sault Ste. Marie and the strong sentiment of the people of 
Michigan for the preservation and continued use of this Fort, 
the Commission protest against abandoning the Fort and re- 
quest of the Federal government that the Fort be maintained. 

A copy of the resolution was sent to Governor Kelly, to all 
Michigan congressmen, and to Senators Vandenberg and 
Ferguson. From all of these men came replies indicating they 
had urged the Secretary of War to give careful attention to 
the matter. 

From the War Department in due course the Commission 
received a communication which read in part as follows: 

“The whole question of postwar facilities for the Army as 
vet is unsettled. However, there are certain installations 
which are believed to be unnecessary to the future mission of 
the War Department under any arrangements which may be 
made. A Board of Officers representing the General Staff and 
the three major Commands made a very careful canvass of the 
requirements and reported that there was no justification for 
the retention of Fort Brady. 

“Under the above circumstances, it is not felt that the con- 
tinuance of Fort Brady as an active establishment by the War 
Department can be justified from an economical and military 
standpoint. The future disposition of the base rests entirely 
with the Surplus Property Administrator.” 

The Historical Commission thereupon addressed a letter of 
inquiry to the above official as to the possibility of preserving 
Fort Brady and its grounds and appurtenances to be used for 
historical, educational and tourist purposes, somewhat as Fort 
Mackinac is used. 
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It will be interesting to see what progress is made. All who 
are interested should write to the Hon. Edward R. Witman, 
Deputy Commissioner for Real Estate Management, Public 
Buildings Administration, Washington 25, D. C. 


“FRIENDS OF THE MICHIGAN INDIAN” 


NHE folklore of Michigan Indians will survive if Frances 
‘| Densmore, folklore expert, and an organization called the 
I‘riends of the Michigan Indian have their way. 

Alarmed that the many phases of Indian culture, including 
music, rapidly were being lost, the Friends of the Michigan 
Indian have projected a survey to be conducted by Miss Dens- 
more. The survey will be financed partly by a University of 
Michigan fund and partly by former Gov. Chase S. Osborn. 

Miss Densmore will center the survey, for the time being, on 
the Indians at the foot of Lake Superior and on the St. Mary’s 
River. Eventually her study will include the Indians on the 
Garden River, Ontario reservation, because of their close inter- 
relationship. 

Dr. Grace Lee Nute, author of Lake Superior, says of Miss 
Densmore, “Anyone who would know the Indians of this region 
must consult her writings.” Miss Densmore is the author of 
Chippewa Customs, Chippewa Music, and many other works on 
Indian customs. 

The Friends of the American Indian were organized in 
Chippewa County through the efforts of Governor Osborn and 
Miss Stellanova Osborn. Governor Osborn will be honorary 
president of the association, and former Senator Prentice M. 
Brown, vice-president. 

Miss Osborn, Miss Florence McClinchey of Baie de Wasai, 
and Prof. Volney H. Jones of the division of anthropology of 
the University of Michigan museums, form the nucleal commit- 
tee of organization. 

A wide membership, with low annual dues, will be solicited 
among the citizens and schools of the state. 
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The aims of the friends of the Michigan Indian are two-fold: 
To gather and record the fast-disappearing ethnological and 
social data on the Indians of this state, and to encourage and 
support action of a practical nature toward bettering their lot. 

Under these aims, the association hopes for better medical 
services and educational advantages for the Michigan Indian, 
as well as the revival and development of various phases of 
Indian culture. 

A revival of the Hiawatha pageant, once presented annually 
by the two Saults, and dramatizations of legends other than 
those of Manabozho are considered by the organization in its 
attempt to preserve Indian customs. . 

They hope also, through the survey, to uncover and encourage 
the use of Indian themes in music and literature, and to popu- 
larize already available Indian classics. 

Competitions at points like L’Anse, Marquette or Munising, 
the Sault, Mackinac Island or St. Ignace, and L’Arbre Croche, 
with prizes for basketry, rugs, moccasins, beadwork, woodwork 
and maple sugar, are also contemplated by the group. 

The renewal of interest in the Michigan Indian is likely also 
to mean a return to the ancient custom of shooting the rapids. 
Secretary John G. Merrifield of the Chamber of Commerce is 
investigating feasibilities in this direction. 

Prominent Michigan men who are connected with the asso- 
ciation include Justice Frank Murphy, Dr. Randolph G. Adams 
of the William L. Clements library of the University of Michi- 
gan, Dr. Milo M. Quaife, editor and associate author of the 
3obbs-Merrill Great Lakes series, and Edward Gearing Kemp, 
chief counsel of the budget bureau, Washington, D. C. 

Others are Dr. George N. Fuller, secretary-editor of the Michi- 
gan Historical Commission at Lansing, and Albert L. Miller, 
president of the Federated Publications, Battle Creek, Mich. 


(Associated Press Dispatch, Aug. 18, 1945. 
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DETROIT HISTORY 


ETROIT Historical Society’s Bulletin is alive with freshly 
D written articles and historical news. In October appeared 
“Fugitive Slaves in Western Canada Prior to 1850;” descrip- 
tion of a movement intended to give the new Museum of History 
a position in Detroit similar to that occupied by the Museum of 
Art; and the story of the remova! of the Society’s Museum from 
the Barlum Tower to its new querters at 441 Merrick Avenue. 
In November appeared items or the Burton Historical Collec- 
tion of the Detroit Public Library; an account of home front 
efforts of Detroit in the Civil War; museum notes; description 
of early health conditions in Detroit; and a review of the 
automotive history exhibition of November 14-30 at the Public 
Library. 


AUTOMOTIVE HISTORY COLLECTION. 
DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY 


JT UST fifty years ago the first automobile rolled out onto the 

; streets of Detroit. The significance of this event has been 
so far reaching that even today we are not able to encompass 
its complete meaning. The automobile has literally put the 
people of America on wheels. It has affected not only their 
transportation and communication but the very elements of 
their existence; their food, clothing, shelter, family relation- 
ships and government. And it has done this all within the 
period of just half a century. 

Up to the present time there has been little real effort made 
to acquire and preserve the record of the automobile and its 
triumphal progress. There has been even less attempt made 
to understand the significance and interpret the facts regarding 
it. To collect and preserve the record and to put it into a 
usable state so such an understanding and interpretation can 
be made is now the purpose of the Detroit Public Library in its 
new Automotive History Collection. And what better place 
could be chosen than Detroit, the automobile capital of the 
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world? Here in the center of the industry the material should 
be most easily acquired. Here are many of the men who did 
and are doing the deeds which make the industry great. Here 
is where one would expect to find the best and most complete 
information. 

Already a good start has been made in collecting fundamen- 
tal material. The Technology Department from the beginning 
subscribed to the leading automotive journals. These have been 
added to from time to time until now there is a fine collection. 
Supporting them are many sets of cyclopedias, handbooks, trade 
directories and general books on motor cars. Among the 
general books are those on the history of the industry, build- 
ing, buying, selling, repairing, parts and driving. There are 
some books on the particular makes of cars but the best source 
of information on the latter is the trade catalogs of which there 
are many hundred. Of special interest among these is one 
giving details of the first model put out by Charles Duryea. 
There are others on early Wintons, Popes, etc. The publica- 
tions of foreign countries, especially England, France and 
Germany are well represented in periodicals, books and trade 
catalogs. 

The primary material in the collection includes letters and 
papers of pioneer figures in the automobile world, early pic- 
tures, songs and advertising literature. Among the most recent 
additions to the library is a complete set of the court record 
of the Selden Patent Case presented by Ralph J. Burton as a 
memorial to Ralzemond A. Parker. This was the personal set 
of Mr. Parker, attorney for the Ford Motor Company in the 
Selden case, and contains some exceedingly interesting margi- 
nal notes. Another recent acquisition is the record and exhibits 
in the Ford Stockholders Tax Case presented by the late Hal 
Smith. This provides a great deal of data on the operations 
of the Ford Motor Company during the period from 1903 to 
1919. Also through the interest of George J. Mercer the library 
of A. F. Johnson, pioneer teacher of automobile body design 
and director of the famous body design school at Gray, Maine, 
has been added. Two groups of valuable advertising literature 
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have been received, the gifts of two local firms, Evans-Winter- 
Hebb and Seaman Patrick Paper Company. 

The Collection is housed on the third floor of the Technology 
Department building, Detroit Public Library and is open at 
present to bona fide students of automobile history. The 
Library’s future building plans call for more adequate accom- 
modations. 

A good beginning has been made but there is much more to 
be done. In addition to keeping up with current material 
there is need of acquiring the past records and papers of many 
motor car companies. Pioneers and leaders in the field of 
automotive developments in many cases are getting old or 
have already passed away. Their personal papers are invalu- 
able sources of the history of the industry. Those who remain 
must be urged to write their memoirs or at least the part they 
played in developing the automobile. If, in these times they are 
too busy they should at least be interviewed to get some of 
the outstanding data they alone can provide. In addition there 
is extensive material to be had from advertising and law firms, 
printing, accessory, tire and insurance companies, auto dealers, 
financial institutions and labor unions. The possibilities, in- 
deed, seem endless. However, a start has been made toward a 
highly werthwhile goal. 

Cart E. Pray, Jr. 
YPSILANTI. 


FREE! 


EKLOW is a list of the back publications of the Michigan 
Historical Commission that are still available for free 


distribution to schools and libraries (public and parochial). 
Only a few copies of some of the volumes are still to be had. 

The publication listed as “Michigan Soldiers and Sailors in 
the Civil War” is not a Commission publication, but was pub- 
lished “by authority of the senate and house of representatives 
of the Michigan Legislature under the direction of Brig. Gen. 
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Geo. H. Brown, adjutant general” (Streeter’s Bibliography, 
No. 2976). These 46 volumes were issued from time to time in 
the early 1900’s from the press of “Ihling Bros. and Everard, 
printers,” at Kalamazoo. They contain 85,271 names of Michi- 
gan soldiers and sailors, 1861-1865. The volumes were dis- 
tributed mainly to Michigan libraries and the reserves were 
retained in the Department of State at the Capitol to suppiy 
future needs. The balance was recently turned over to the 
Michigan Historical Commission which now has 36 complet« 
sets. 

The volumes of the Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collec 
tion represent the remainder of the volumes originally pub- 
lished by the Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society, 
excepting volumes 39 and 40 which were published by the Com- 
mission. 

To schools and libraries the Commission would say, please 
check any of the volumes listed and they will be sent to you 
prepaid as long as the supply lasts. 

MICHIGAN PIONEER AND HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS. The Com- 
mission has now only broken sets of these volumes. They can 
be supplied as broken sets, or certain volumes can be supplied 
as ordered to complete the sets already in schools and libraries. 

ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL BEGINNINGS OF MICHIGAN (FULLER)— 
The settlement of southern Michigan in the period 1805-1837. 

PUBLIC LIFE OF ZACHARIAH CHANDLER (HARRIS)—Deals with 
the period 1851-1875. 

HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF DETROIT (PARKINS)—F actors traced 
in the rise of Detroit as a manufacturing center, 1701-1910. 

POLITICAL PARTIES IN MICHIGAN (STREETER)—Forces underly- 
ing the views of the people on political questions, 1835-1860. 

MICHIGAN IN THE WORLD war—Decorations of Michigan sol- 
diers, sailors and marines of the first World War. 

LIFE AND TIMES OF STEVENS T. MASON (HEMANS)—Biography 
of Michigan’s first state governor 1811-1840. 

MICHIGAN UNDER BRITISH RULE (RIDDELL) 

MESSAGES OF THE GOVERNORS OF MICHIGAN (Broken sets) 

GEOLOGICAL REPORTS OF DOUGLASS HOUGHTON, 1837-1845. 
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MAP BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MICHIGAN (KARPINSKI) 

MICHIGAN SOLDIERS AND SAILORS OF THE CIVIL WAR (46 Vols. 
in each set). 

MICHIGAN HISTORY MAGAZINE (Scattered numbers only). 


WWJ RADIO PIONEER 


HE 25th anniversary of WWJ, Detroit News station, was 
| peer in August, 1945. This recalls the article “His- 
tory of Radio in Michigan” by Robert L. Kelly of Jackson 
published in the Winter issue of the Magazine for 1937. Mr. 
Kelly was one of the original workers at WWJ. In the opening 
paragraphs of the article Mr. Kelly wrote: 

“The practical application of the principles of wireless to 
communication in Michigan dates to 1901. About twenty years 
later radio broadcasting as we know it today came into exist- 
ence in Detroit. 

“Back of each venture was the vision of a young Michigan 
scientist, and in the twenty-year interval that spanned the in- 
stallation of the first commercial sending set in this state and 
the establishment of the world’s first broadcasting station, 
wireless became indispensable in the region of the Great Lakes. 
It saved lives and fortunes; it hurled its messages at incredible 
speed to places otherwise inaccessible, and the young scientist, 
Thomas E. Clark of Detroit, no longer had to bear the jibes of 
those who scoffed at his visions, called him a dreamer and 
labeled him “Wireless” Clark. 

“The state of Michigan might have been a follower instead 
of a leader in the development and use of wireless if it had not 
been for the encouragement of two prominent and wealthy 
Detroit families—the McMillans, who sponsored communica- 
tion through the air for several generations; and the Scripps, 
who contributed funds for research and who established a radio- 
phone station as a service adjunct to the DETROIT NEWS. 
This broadcast station, now known as WWJ, generally is 
credited with the honor of being the first to take the air with 
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a daily advertised schedule of program features. Its service, 
begun Aug. 20, 1920, helped to stimulate a new amusement 
enterprise and a new industry which has a total capital invest- 
ment in the United States of more than $3,000,000,000.” 


(Mr. Kelly’s article traces the establishment of stations in Michigan to 1937. 
An article on the development of radio in Michigan for the decade since 1937 
would be very welcome to the Magazine.—Ed.) 


IVAN SWIFT 


| eve October the Magazine lost a good friend in the death 
of Herbert Ivan Swift, poet, writer, landscape painter and 
kindly critic. Among his articles contributed, readers will 
recall “Alexander MacGulpin, Fisherman-Philosopher ;” “Chief 
Andrew Blackbird ;” “Mackinackers ;” all in the issues of 1926. 
“The Indian” appeared in the April issue of 1927; “The Van- 
ished Kingdom,” July, 1928; a second installment of “Macki- 
nackers,” July, 1929; “The Farrier—Episode of the Spanish 
War,” Winter issue, 1930; and in the Spring issue of that year, 
“The House of Autobiography” (a description of his home in 
the north, with a fine full length portrait of Mr. Swift in his 
fishing gear). 

A contribution appeared in the Summer issue of 1930 in the 
interest of attracting tourists to the northland. 

In the Winter issue of 1931 appeared “The Log of a Pioneer” 
(sketch of his grandfather, on his mother’s side). “The Good 
Indian,” in the Autumn issue of 1938, is a fine tribute to some 
of his friends among “the younger generation” of Michigan 
Indians. He tells “The Indian Legend of the Deluge” (as 
related to him by one of these friends, Albert Wabanossa) in 
the Summer issue for 1939. 

Throughout these numbers are found some of his poems 
appropriate to the text. 

Mr. Swift, according to Who’s Who in America, was born on 
a farm in western Wayne County, Michigan, June 24, 1873. 
His education, writings, paintings, exhibits, are there listed, 
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with brief biographical entries. He was a veteran of the 
Spanish-American War, and also served in World War I. 

Mr. Swift never married. He lived much of his time alone 
in the Michigan woods, painting on canvas and in words the 
songs of woodland and waters. Some of his paintings hang 
in the Detroit Institute of Arts. His most notable writing was 
a volume of poems, Fagots of Cedar, which brought favorable 
comment from England’s poet-laureate, Robert Bridges. 

Mr. Swift was a descendant of pioneers who came to Michi- 
gan as early as 1825. His great-great-grandfather, Brig.-Gen. 
John Swift, fought in the War of 1812. A cousin, Swift 
Lathers, is editor of the unique up-state publication, The Mears 
News. 

Mr. Swift died October 5 of a heart attack brought on by 
excitement during a small fire in the hotel where he lived when 
in Detroit. He was buried in Lake View at Harbor Springs 
near his summer home at Chippewa Cove Woods. Surviving 
are a sister, Mrs. P. L. Thompson, 530 College Avenue, 8.E.., 
Grand Rapids, and a brother, Mark Swift of Junction City, 
Ohio. 


HISTORICAL MEETING AT INDIANAPOLIS 


JOINT MEETING of the Society of American Archivists 
A and the American Association for State and Local His- 
tory was held at Indianapolis on November 6, 7, 8, 1945. Head- 
quarters were at Hotel Severin. Among topics considered at 
the archival sessions were “Archival Equipment and Storage,” 
“Manuals for Records,” “Archives of Enemy and Occupied 
Countries,’ “War Records and Reconversion,” and “Micro- 
photography.” The annual business meeting was held the 
evening of November 6. 

In the afternoon of November 7 members and guests in both 
groups enjoyed an excursion by bus to the “Conner Prairie 
Farm” near Noblesville, Indiana, by courtesy of Mr. Eli Lilly 
and the Indiana Historical Society. Tea was served to the 
returning party at the Indiana Historical Society Library in 
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connection with a tour of inspection of the Archives Division 
of the Library. The evening was given over to a joint dinner 
meeting of the Society with the American Association for State 
and Local History. “Microphotography” was the theme of a 
panel discussion following dinner. 

“Local History and the Schools” was one of the principa’ 
themes of the day-long program of the A. A. S. L. H., with 
special attention to experiments in Texas, Pennsylvania, Minne- 
sota and Indiana. At the luncheon session Dr. Howard II. 
Peckham, Director of the Indiana Historical Bureau, discussed 
“The Historical Bureau and The Historical Societies of 
Indiana.” The annual business meeting followed at 2 o’clock. 
“The Writing of World War II History” was the theme of the 
afternoon. At the dinner meeting in the evening the presi- 
dential address was given by Miss Dorothy C. Barck, of the 
New York Historical Society, on “The Universality of Local 
History.” 

Acting as hosts at the meetings were the Indiana Historical 
Society, the Indiana State Library, and the Indiana Historical 
Bureau. 


REGIONAL HISTORY 


ORNELL UNIVERSITY has recently issued the first 
C report of the Curator, 1942-1945, of the Collection of 
Regional History (56 pages, with index). It has to do prin- 
cipally with upstate New York. This enterprise was established 
with the aid of a Rockefeller Foundation grant in October, 
1942. It has therefore operated to date only under wartime 
conditions. The return of peace makes for greater potential 
usefulness than it could otherwise have. The Curator, Dr. 
Whitney R. Cross, in his introduction makes some observations 
on the general subject of historical records as well as a tenta- 
tive statement of principles and objectives for the Collection 
of Regional History. 
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“JUST FOR OLD TIMES SAKE” 


' | NDER this heading the Ironwood Times, Tronwood, 
Michigan, is publishing a series of letters written by a 
soldier to his mother and sister during the Civil War. The 
series contains also letters written by the soldier’s mother 
and sister to him during the war. The original letters are 
over 80 years old and were presented to the historical collec- 
tion of the Times by Mrs. Albert Stickley of Watersmeet, who 
was the “Mother” mentioned in the letters. The letters are 
edited by “D. O’Timer” in his “Old Times” column. Following 
are two of the early ones, from the issue of November 7. 
Post Band, Camp Nelson, Ky. 
September 10th, 1864 
Mrs. Lydia Watkins, 
Cannon, Mich. XN 
Dear Mother: 

Again I seat myself to write a few lines in answer to yours 
of the 2nd. It came somewhat unexpectedly to me but I was 
vlad to hear that you are all escaping that awful disease that 
is raging in that section of the country. 

IT am well and am having tip top times. Now, ma, you said 
in your letter that you were afraid that I was surrounded by 
bad company. Well, that is about the case. But they have no 
influence over me. There is a great deal of swearing, gambling, 
and all other evils going on in camp, but I have done nothing 
since I have been in the service that I would be ashamed to 
let you know of. Perhaps you would like to know whether or 
not I play cards. I will admit that I do once in a great while, 
but I only do this for amusement and to pass time away, but 
if you say that vou want me to stop it entirely, I will do so. 
Well, I think that this will do on this subject. 

We have to practice our music about two hours every day, 
besides playing at two different places every day. We play the 
piece of music that Emma and Louisa sang. It is a very pretty 
song, I think. There is going to be a large meeting here tomor- 
row. The Reverend W. L. Lowery of New York is to deliver the 
sermon. I tell you I have it hot and heavy here with the little 
“slavery” men but I can hold my own pretty well if I am pretty 
much alone. I tell them that I am for abolishing slavery. They 
can call me an abolitionist or what ever they choose to, it mat- 
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ters not to me what they call me. I am for-old Abe Lincoln 
and I am not ashamed to own it. 

Now about the flag—if you have it in your possession keep 
it for it belongs to me. I paid for it in cash and have never 
received anything back for it either. 

Now, Ma, I think that this war can not last much longer so 
probably I will not come home until it is over with. 

Tell George that he must be a good boy and mind his mother 
and I will come to see him one of these days. 

Nothing more this time. So goodnight. Write soon. 

Your loving son, 
Benton W. Lewis. 


Cannon, Near Grand Rapids, Mich. 
October 16, 1864 
senton W. Lewis 
Co. I, 8th Mich. Cavalry 
Camp Douglas, Chicago, III. 
Dear Son: 

As they have all gone to Sabbath school and the house is 
quiet, I shall try to collect my mind enough to pen a few lines 
to you. I ought to have written last week, but did not find time 
and was so tired when the rest had gone to bed, I was too 
sleepy to sit up and write. I received yours of the 2nd, last 
week and was very much surprised to hear that you expected 
to go back to the regiment. I thought you had a permanent 
location until your time was out, but if things are as you 
represent, perhaps you will be as well off there as you are in 
Camp Nelson. I think the rebels are getting quite tame if 
they can capture a train within eight miles of Covington. We 
think the rebellion is about on its last days, but the beast will 
die hard. It is evidently in its death struggle and the prophets 
about here say the war will end before Christmas, and I hope 
it may prove to be so. Keep up good courage and do your 
duty where ever you are placed and all will be well yet. We 
are all well and very busy. Harvey left here two weeks ago. 
He could get a job where he could make more than he could 
here so we left him off. Genia and Louisa are husking corn. 
They earn five shillings a day each. Watkins is digging pota- 
toes and gathering apples; he has not thrashed yet. He expects 
a man from the north woods to help him. We have had our 
Squaw winter. We had a little snow last week and now we 
want about three weeks of Indian summer and that will take 
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us through our fall’s work. Well the draft has come off and 
nobody is hurt in our town, but Courtland, that Copperhead 
town, had to take it. I will give you a few of the names: Calvin 
Thompson, Phil Becker, Bird Sally’s husband, Jim Lockwood, 
Dr. Melden Austin Stocom (he ran away to Canada). 

A good many who ran away before the draft will be deserters 
and cannot come back if they want to. Most of those I have 
named have sent substitutes to fight in their place. They pay 
from six to eight hundred dollars for a man. Last week the 
young folks went to Courtland Center to a war meeting and 
some of the cops tried to stink them out with skunks essence 
but they did not make it out. The speakers made some fun of 
it and it was noticed in the Eagle newspaper with some com- 
ment. It is sundown now, and I must stop till this evening. 

Later—As all are to bed now I will try to finish this letter. 
I forget whether I told you of Mose Ross going to California. 
They went last May. We had a letter from them and they were 
well satisfied and like the country very well. We are going to 
the Mass meeting tomorrow. I want to get up at three for we 
expect to hear some tall speaking. Mr. Maynard of East Ten- 
nessee is to be there. I care more about hearing him than all 
the rest. 

The old man Spring had a bad accident happen to him today. 
He was drawing his cart of cornstalks from the back field. 
Coming down hill part of the load slipped and he with it. The 
wagon went over his leg and broke it below the knee. He has 
a winter's job on his hands. It is almost ten and I must close. 
So, goodnight. Write soon. 

Your dear mother, 
Lydia Watkins. 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


\A 7 AYNE University College of Medicine celebrated its 

50th anniversary, 1895-1945, recently and the anniver- 
sary booklet contains a most interesting brief history of the 
early days of the College Alumni Association by Dr. Walter J. 
Cree of Detroit, official Historian. Letters from alumni make 
good reading—from Doctors Robins, Mastin, Bourque, Tape, 
West, O'Reilly, Ireland, Van Loon, Ives, Knapp, Nixon, Ran- 
kin, Renaud, Croman, Shaw, Speer, Felt, Panzner, Toepel. 
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Weston, Belanger, Fielder, Fisher, Kerr, Lee, Lyster, Gould, 
Helkie, O’Neil, and Pasternacki. “Because of its excellence 
and general interest to the profession”, among other reasons, 
the Commencement Address delivered on June 25, 1945, at the 
Horace H. Rackham Education Memorial Building by Charles 
H. Kennedy, M. D., F. A. C. S., is included. 


STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY: ANNUAL MEETING 


RAND RAPIDS was the center of interest in Michigan 
(5 history on Friday and Saturday, October 19 and 20, 
when the program of the annual meeting of the State Historical 
Society was given at the Pantlind hotel, headquarters for the 
convention. 

Members and guests began registering at 9 o’clock Friday 
morning. The Trustees of the Society met for their annual 
business meeting at 10:30. At this meeting five new Trustees 
were elected: Mr. Chester W. Ellison, Vice-President of the 
Michigan Historical Commission, Lansing; Professor James A. 
Knauss of Western Michigan College, Kalamazoo; Professor 
Madison Kuhn of Michigan State College, East Lansing; Mrs. 
Elaine H. Stones of the Detroit Public Library; Mr. Ralph F. 
Windoes, industrialist, Grand Rapids. 

Luncheon was served at 12:30 p. m., during which music was 
provided by the Ned C. Colby String Trio. A brief program fol- 
lowed. Hon. John P. Schuch of Saginaw, president of the So- 
ciety, presided. Following the invocation by Rev. Dr. Ralph J. 
White of Trinity English Lutheran Church, Grand Rapids, Mr. 
Ralph F. Windoes who was chairman of the committee on local 
arrangements, introduced Mayor George W. Welch who ex- 
tended to the Society and its guests a very hearty welcome. 
President Schuch responded for the Society. Secretary George 
N. Fuller surveyed briefly the year’s work of local historical 
societies, stating that a number of reports from these organi- 
zations would be printed in the next issue of the Michigan His- 
tory Magazine. 
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The outstanding feature of the luncheon meeting was the 
talk given by Mr. Hans Berg, Grand Rapids, furniture designer, 
who was introduced by Mr. William F. Heldstab. Mr. Berg 
described his unusual handcarving, “History of Michigan”, 
which he unveiled as he talked. He stated that he had spent 
more than a thousand hours upon this white pine panel, seven- 
teen feet long and thirty-one inches high, depicting in eight 
scenes the various stages of the development of Michigan from 
prehistoric times to the present day industrial era. These divi- 
sions also contained sixteen smaller characters symbolic of 
individuals whose lives have directed the course of the state’s 
progress. Mr. Berg delighted the audience with his account of 
the making of this fascinating piece of work upon a pine sur- 
face almost entirely clear of knots and beautifully finished, 
equisitely fashioned, the product of a truly great master of 
his art. 

At 2:30 p. m. Trustee Willard Wichers, of the Netherlands 
Pioneer and Historical Society at Holland, took the presiding 
officer’s chair at a general meeting of the Society, for addresses 
and general discussions. A paper was read by Dr. Raymond 
©. Miller, head of the history department of Wayne University, 
who told the Society that historians must broaden their inter- 
ests and activities to meet the new importance of history in 
the making. He said that our shifting and rootless popula- 
tion needs to acquire a sense of community participation, and 
stated his belief this sense could best be acquired through a 
knowledge of community history. Mr. Reuben Ryding, adver- 
tising manager of J. L. Hudson Company of Detroit, in his 
paper entitled “Publicizing History” suggested methods of 
implementing Dr. Miller’s ideas. “What is good for the com- 
munity is good for business in that community”, he said. “A 
knowledge of history is essential to good citizenship”. (Mr. 
Ryding’s paper is published in this issue of the Magazine). 

At 5 p. m. the Trustees met to elect officers for the fiscal 
year 1945-46. Robert H. Larson of Dearborn, secretary of the 
Dearborn Historical Commission, was elected president. Dr. 
Willis F. Dunbar, formerly Professor of History at Kalamazoo 
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College, was elected vice-president. Dr. George N. Fuller of 
Lansing, state historian, was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 

Highlight of the Friday session was the talk by Dr. Arthur 
Pound, historian of the automobile industry, whe spoke at the 
dinner meeting on “America’s First Automobile Race”, apropos 
of the 50th anniversary of the event in November, 1895, which 
saw six of the twenty-five entries in the race start from Jackson 
Park on Chicago’s south side for a 55-mile trip to Evanston, 
northern suburb, and return. Of the six cars, two were elec- 
trics which did not finish the race because their batteries could 
not be recharged. Frank Duryea, driving the only American- 
made entry, won the race and demonstrated the superiority of 
pneumatic tires on a soft road. “The age of the automobile”, 
Dr. Pound concluded, “must de credited with the development 
of the internal combustion engine, which was responsible for 
integrating the country to a greater degree than had been 
known before.” He pointed out that the 1895 race marked the 
beginning of new laws, highway development, a trade press, 
and the age of transportation by rubber-tired wheels. 

Dr. Pound was introduced by Toastmaster Frank M. Sparks 
of the Grand Rapids Herald, whose wit and humor added much 
to the pleasure of the evening. The retiring president, Hon. 
John Schuch, presided. At the dinner the invocation was given 
by Rev. Dr. Wm. H. Helrigel of Trinity Methodist Church. 
Dinner music was provided by the Ned C. Colby String Trio, 
and the Shrine Quartette sang a group of songs. 

Following the meeting the Trustees met briefly to discuss 
and outline the coming year’s program. 

Exhibits for the Convention were in charge of Mr. Frank 
DuMond, Director of the Grand Rapids Public Museum. 

Saturday was given over to a color tour to the cabin of Mr. 
Hans Berg on the Muskegon River. This pilgrimage, starting 
from the Pantlind at 9:30 a. m. was made by about 50 members 
and guests through some of the most beautiful autumn spots 
in Michigan, and ended at the Berg cabin in Mecosta County 
replete with historical and art objects. The cavalcade was by 
private cars and participants were most heartily greeted on 
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arrival by Mr. Berg and his assistants. Cars were provided by 
the local committee for all who were not able to drive with 
Society members. Luncheon was served in the open near the 
cabin, overlooking a lovely river view that reminded of Mt. 
Vernon. Special tours of the vicinity were personally con- 
ducted by Mr. Berg during the afternoon. 


LOCAL HISTORICAL MEETINGS 


(To Officers: The Magazine would appreciate receiving reports as 
early after meetings as possible, together with clippings from the local 
newspaper describing the program and events. Reports received after 
the Magazine goes to press can not be included in the current issue. The 
Magazine specially desires news and reports from county and other local 
societies and from schools and clubs doing work in Michigan history. 
Members of the State Historical Society are invited to make the Maga- 
zine a medium of communication respecting the needs, plans and progress 
of their respective local societies. Due notice and credit will be given 
for all biographical sketches, letters, diaries, memoranda, photographs, 
maps, atlases and museum articles. Address all communications to the 
Michigan Historical Commission, Lansing.) 


Following are reports for the fiscal year prepared for the annual 
meeting of the State Historical Society in Grand Rapids, October 20, 1945. 


THE ALGONQUIN CLUB OF DETROIT 


(Robert H. Larson reporting) 


HE highlight of the season was the opening meeting which 
Dl ves held on October 6 to observe the birthday of our Club’s 
founder and President, Dr. M. M. Quaife. About ninety mem- 
bers and their guests assembled in the banquet room of the 
Norton-Palmer Hotel in Windsor to hear Dr. Grace Lee Nute 
of Minneapolis, Professor Fred Landon of London, Ontario, 
and others pay tribute to the scholarship of the Club’s only 
president. For the November meeting, we had the privilege 
of hearing Mr. Carl Pray, Jr. of the Burton Historical Collec- 
tion give an account of “Kentucky’s Role in the River Thames 
Campaign.” Coincidently the Club sent a wreath to the Filson 
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Club of Louisville, Kentucky, as our tribute to the hero of the 
Thames campaign, General Isaac Shelby. That Club then 
placed the wreath upon his grave near Lexington. 

The Club for the first time in its history, and its history goes 
back over ten years, had reenacted for its membership and 
guests the Constitutional Convention of 1787, in which Profes- 
sor Fagerstrom of Ypsilanti and his renowned company of 
actors played the parts of such men as General Washington, 
Dr. Benjamin Franklin, Rufus Putnam, Elbridge Gerry and 
others. This portrayal and meeting was a close second to the 
opening meeting for the favorable response which it received. 

Dr. Neil Morrison of Windsor gave a talk at the January 
meeting on the development of Essex County, Ontario, which 
was briefed from his doctoral dissertation presented to the 
University of Michigan. For the February meeting we heard 
Mr. George Cushing of radio station WJR tell of his boyhood 
experiences as a player in Uncle Tom’s Cabin shows. Follow- 
ing this meeting we had the pleasure of hearing from Mr. 
Joseph Bayliss in March relating the adventures which befell 
him during the Klondike gold rush of 1898. Mr. Luke Scheer 
at the April meeting addressed the Club on the Little Turtle 
Idynasty, and for the final meeting of the season, the May meet- 
ing, Mr. Ryding of the J. L. Hudson Company gave a talk on 
“Publicizing History.” This meeting, opened to ladies and 
other guests, was attended by about one hundred persons 
assembled to hear how one organization had been cooperating 
with historical societies to advance the cause of history. 


DEARBORN HISTORICAL COMMISSION 


(Robert H. Larson reporting) 


One of the major projects of the Commission during the past 
school season has been the collecting and copying of the records 
of the Churches of Dearborn. Approximately eleven organi- 
zation records have been completed and four copies made. These 
copies have been distributed to the Burton Historical Collec- 
tion, the Library of Congress, to our own files, and to the 
Michigan Historical Collections at Ann Arbor. The work has 
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been done by the clerk of the Commission, a part time young 
lady now employed by the Commission. The Commission was 
also instrumental in reviving the Dearborn Historital Society 
and it is now an active organization with a program of its own 
reported elsewhere among the several historical groups in our 
State. 

Another project of considerable importance carried on by 
this Commission has been the microfilming of each newspaper 
published in Dearborn so far as available. This entailed a 
considerable amount of collecting and arranging in order that 
the file be as complete as it was possible to make it. The cost, 
like that of the copying of the Church records was borne by the 
City of Dearborn. We have continued to collect manuscripts, 
books, letters, documents, and other material with the view to 
establishing a museum for our City. As the result of the sug- 
gestion of the Chairman the Commission made request of the 
City Council that the Headquarters Building of the Arsenal 
group be set aside as a meeting place for our Commission and 
for the establishment of a City owned Museum. The proposal 
met the unanimous approval of the Council and a committee 
was appointed by the president of the Council to locate a site 
for the new Police and Fire Station so that the historic Arsenal 
building could be vacated for our benefit. 

The Commission is now cooperating with the State Com- 
mission in marking historic sites within the limits of Dear- 
born. A history has been compiled of the Fordson School 
District and a similar one for the West End School District 
is in the course of preparation. Like many historical groups 
it has heretofore never compiled a history of itself. This 
delinquency is being corrected by Mrs. Ives, who is writing the 
history of the Dearborn Historical Commission. She has been 
a member since its inception. During the past year we have 
carried on a project to file a service record of each person 
entering the armed forces from our community. While the 
cards have been coming in slowly the expectation is that when 
the men return to the city they will furnish the details of 
their experiences in the World War II. 
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Dearborn will thus be one of the few cities of its size to have 
such a record. The City Fathers have assigned our Commis- 
sion the task of designing a City Flag. The design selected 
has been submitted for their acceptance and will be ready at 
an early date. The Commission has met regularly during the 
past five years at least once each month and carried on numer- 
ous projects. 


DEARBORN HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
(Mrs. Edna E. DeBoos, President, reporting) 
The Dearborn Historical Society was organized at the Dear- 


born High School on the evening of Tuesday, Nov. 12, 1940. 
Officers were elected as follows: 


President - - - - - Joseph M. Karmann 
Vice-President - - - - - - John Wagner 
Recording Secretary - - - Mrs. Asa Stutsman 
Corresponding Secretary - - Mrs. Harold Barber 
Treasurer - - - - : Clark J. Schwarderer 


The present Constitution of the Society was formed and 
adopted that evening. | 

The next meeting was held at the same place March 6, 1941. 
A letter had been sent to the Dearborn City Council regarding 
the Society’s wish to preserve the Old Arsenal buildings and 
had been acknowledged by the Council. The Society wanted 
the old smithy restored, to be used as an Historical Museum. 
Plans were made for an “Old Timers” Banquet in the spring. 
Collecting of old maps, photographs and newspapers was begun. 
Mr. Ammerman read parts of a thesis prepared for a Ph.D. 
Mr. E. C. Carter talked of the work being done by the Michigan 
Historical Survey, a W.P.A. project. 

The Society was then inactive until March 2, 1944. On that 
date members again met at the High School. All the officers 
were present except Mr. Schwarderer who had joined the Navy. 
Mr. Salisbury gave a talk on the early school census. Dr. 
Clyde Ford of Ypsilanti gave an interesting paper on the 
“Indians of Michigan”. Dr. Emil Lorch of Ann Arbor showed 
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some slides of State Capitols for consideration by those inter- 
ested in a new State Capitol building for age. 
New officers were elected as follows: 


President — - - - - : - Mrs. F. A. DeBoos 
Vice-President - . - - Mr. H. A. Salisbury 
Recording Secretary - - - - Mrs. H. A. Barber 
Corresponding Secretary : - Mrs, A. A. Stutsman 
Treasurer - - - - - - Mr. Samuel Orr 


On September 7, 1944, the Dearborn Historical Society held 
an indoor picnic supper at the home of the new president on 
Monroe Boulevard. Mr. Karmann, retiring President, gave a 
short talk and presented the Society with a set of the first 
registration books of the Servicemen’s Canteen—organized by 
Mr. Heine Bohl in East Dearborn. The books were given to 
Mr. Karmann by Mr. Bohl for the Historical Society. 

Mr. Haight explained about microfilms being made of old 
Dearborn newspapers. Seventeen hundred had already been 
done and it was expected the number would reach 3,000. Mr. 
Haight invited all present to attend the State Historical Con- 
ference being held at the Dearborn Inn September 22-23 at 
which Dr. Edward P. Alexander of the Wisconsin State His- 
torical Society was to be guest speaker. 

Members were urged to contribute clippings and papers of 
genealogical interest to the Society. 

The next meeting of the Dearborn I[listorical Society was 
held in the library of the High School Nov. 2, 1944. Dr. F. 
Clever Bald of the University of Michigan was the guest speak- 
er and read his paper on “The United States Ship Yards in 
the River Rouge’. A copy of this paper was promised for the 
files of the Historical Commission of Dearborn. 

Mr. Larson proposed that articles 5 and 6 of the Society’s 
Constitution be amended to allow group membership. Also 
that the Dearborn Society take a group membership in the 
State Historical Society. 

The regular meeting of Jan. 4, 1945, was held in the usual 
place. The treasurer reported a balance of $52.00 in the So- 
ciety’s treasury. Mrs. Roger Richard read a paper on “Dear- 
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born Women”, and agreed to make a copy of it for the files of 
the Historical Commission. She also announced the interest 
of the Junior Winter Study Club in preserving stories of Dear- 
born’s early days. Mr. Louis Howe read some notes from his 
father’s diary of 1860's and presented Mr. Haight with a list 
of names of the engines of the first railroad to pass through 
Dearborn. He brought also a brass token about the size of 
a fifty cent piece used by engineers to get their ration of wood 
for those old wood burners. Heirlooms brought by members 
were displayed and discussed: a lantern of the Revolutionary 
War period, an old book of early medical remedies, a key-wind 
watch of coin silver, homespun linen, old hand-embroidered pil- 
low shams, bed cover, ete. 

At the meeting of March 1, 1945, twenty-six were present. 
The President was ill and the Vice President out of town. The 
Recording Secretary, Mrs. Barber, presided. The proposed 
amendments to the Constitution were adopted. Officers were 
elected for the coming season. All were the same except that 
Miss Kathleen Parr replaced Mrs. Barber as recording secre- 
tary. Mr. Ramsey of Wayne University was the guest. speaker. 
His topic was “The Flag”. He traced the use of flags through 
history and the evolution of our own Old Glory. Members 
were again urged to bring in family records, charts, Bible rec- 
ords, clippings, etc. 

The picnic of the Dearborn Historical Society was held on 
the lawn at the home of the President on September 6, from + 
to 8. About thirty gathered to discuss old times and enjoy 
their picnic supper together. Miss Woodworth, whose people 
built the old Woodworth home on Michigan Avenue, brought 
some interesting family pictures. After a short business meet- 
ing they had the pleasure of listening to Mrs. Emmet Lamb 
speak of her father’s family—the Palmers—Dearborn pioneers. 
Five of the Palmer men enlisted for the Civil War in Dear- 
born. Mrs. Lamb, herself, then Sabra Palmer, first taught 
school in the “Little Red School House” fifty years ago. She 
promised to make a copy of her talk for the files of the His- 
torical Commission of Dearborn. 
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One of the most interesting events of the afternoon was Mr. 
Haight’s announcement that the Dearborn Council had prom- 
ised to turn over the old Arsenal Commandants’ quarters at 
Monroe and Michigan to the Dearborn Historical Society as 
soon as new quarters had been prepared for the police and fire 
station which now occupies it. The building is to be restored 
as it was before used by the city for a police station. If and 
when this comes to pass, credit must go to the untiring efforts 
of Mr. Haight, who prepared an excellent pamphlet for each 
member of the Council showing views of the Old Arsenal and a 
list of Michigan cities the size of Dearborn which now have 
their own Historical Museums. These old buildings are unique 
as one of the few remaining relics of Michigan’s and Dear- 
born’s early history and Mr. Haight has worked untiringly for 
their preservation. 


MASON COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
(Agnes MacLaren reporting) 


During the past year the Mason County Historical Society 
has held a number of meetings, devoting each program to some 
phase of this county’s early history. At one meeting. Miss 
Linda Bahr, former Muskegon Heights teacher, told of the 
early history of Eden township, where her parents came in the 
early days. At another meeting Charles Mills, well-known 
fisherman, hunter and guide, told of his early experiences in 
the woods, contrasting the hunting and fishing of more than 
50 years ago with that of today. 

At present the Historical Society is making an attempt to 
gather material for a monthly display at Ludington Public 
Library. A chairman has been appointed for each community 
and township in the county who will be responsible for col- 
lecting the material and arranging it. 

Mrs. G. Pearl Darr of Freesoil is president of the organiza- 
tion, Miss Agnes MacLaren secretary, and Miss Eleanor Hill- 
man treasurer. C. L. Lind is permanent program chairman. 
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OCEANA COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
(Carrie E, Mears reporting) 


The Oceana County Historical and Pioneer Society held its 
annual meeting at the High School Auditorium in Shelby on 
August 16, 1945. After the picnic dinner at noon the meeting 
was called to order. The Secretary, Carrie E. Mears, ex- 
plained that no meeting had been held since that at Hesperia 
in 1942 which was the 55th annual meeting. Wartime condi- 
tions had prevented further gatherings. Also the President, 
Nathan D. Pierce, and the Vice President, T. T. Spellman had 
passed away and the Society had carried on with only the 
Treasurer, A. S. Hinds of Shelby, and the Secretary. 

Thomas B. Read of Shelby, former Lieutenant Governor, was 
then elected as temporary chairman and took the chair. The 
minutes of the meeting of 1942 were read and approved. 

A prayer of thanksgiving was offered by the Rev. Robert Van 
Meigs of the Shelby Congregational Church for the Peace which 
had come to the world. 

Community singing followed, led by Mis. Myrtle Withen- 
bury. America, the Battle Hymn of the Republic, Auld Lang 
Syne and others were sung. 

A letter written some time ago to the editor of the Hart 
Journal by Carl Schrumpf, 91 years old, was read. In this 
letter Mr. Schrumpf said that he was born in Gotha, Germany, 
May 17, 1854; that he came when a boy with his family to this 
country, the voyage lasting for nine weeks, that his father ob- 
tained work for a time in the McCormick Harvester works in 
Chicago. 

Albert S. Hinds, attorney, of Shelby, gave an entertaining 
talk on the subject “Since 1894 to Now.” 

Muir Dickie, County Clerk, gave an account of the charcoal 
burning industry in the county. It was started by the Rankin 
family to which he was related, one member of which had 
burned charcoal near Munising before coming to Shelby. The 
Spring Lake Lron Company of Fruitport had a set of kilns in 
each of three towns, New Era, Shelby and Mears, dating from 
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the early eighties to 1893, when during the depression they 
were shut down for three years, then opened again, and finally 
the business was dissolved in 1903. At Shelby there were 13 
kilns. My. R. Dickie, father of Muir, had charge of the filling 
of the kilns. Wood cutters hired by the Rankin family would 
start off in the winter with a week’s provisions over their 
shoulders in a grain sack. They would work ten hours a day. 
There were 15 to 20 teams at Shelby hauling the four foot wood 
to the village for the winter. It took ten men to fill a kiln. 
Then a fire was started at the top and kept burning until the 
whole kiln was burned. In 1889 Mr. Dickie went to South 
Carolina and brought back eight negroes to work there. One 
onely, Wm. Allston, remained in the vicinity, and he was a fine 
fellow. 

Mrs. Emma Hutchins, daughter of J. O. Richmond, was 
asked to speak. Her father had worked in the industry and 
they had lived at Shelby. She said that while she had been 
school commissioner and principal of the county normal for 8 
years, she felt she had learned so very much in her first term 
of teaching as a young girl in Benona. 

Election of officers for the ensuing year resulted as follows: 

Elwin F. Kent, President; Otto W. Fricke, Vice President; 
W. H. Gardner, Treasurer; Carrie E. Mears, Secretary. 

Pentwater was selected as the site for the next meeting. 

Mr. Read said that for his first terms as teacher, he had re- 
ceived only $20 per term and had to walk to the lighthouse to 
collect his wages from Arthur Hunter, the keeper. 

Mrs. Hutchins said that her salary was $23, but in the win- 
ter when she had so many big boys to handle it was raised 
to $25. 

Mrs. Gunn of Ferry said that she had much enjoyed her first 
terms as a teacher. 
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WASHIITENAW HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


(Geneva Smithe reporting) 


The Washtenaw Historical Society has had a highly inter- 
esting year of programs, as follows: 

In October, 1944, about 75 members enjoyed a tour of three 
historic Ann Arbor houses, homes of R. H. Kempf, George 
Wahr, and Mack Ryan. In November, Lt. Louis W. Doll, on 
leave from the University Library, talked about “Some prob- 
lems of historical research in Washtenaw County.” In Decem- 
ber, George Wahr Sallade traced the development of book pub- 
lishing from the beginnings of the county. In January, How- 
ard H. Peckham, then of the Clements Library, now Director 
of the Indian Historical Bureau, discoursed upon the necessity 
for collecting war history records at once; and Mrs. Lunette 
Iladley, Director of the University Alumni Catalog Office, read 
an exact list of our own County boys on the Alumni gold star 
roll. In February, we considered the history of printing, Col- 
ton Storm of Clements Library carrying the subject of print- 
ing in Michigan up to 1850, and Arthur J. Wiltse, of the Ann 
Arbor Press, covering Washtenaw County local printing. In 
April we had a big “newspaper symposium,” with six papers 
heard from: Ann Arbor News represented by R. Ray Baker, 
Chelsea Standard in a paper by Archie W. Wilkinson read by 
title only, Milan Leader by Lucile De Ryke, Ypsilanti Daily 
Press by J. Milton Barnes, Washtenaw Post-Tribune by Wil- 
liam T. Brownson, and Manchester Enterprise by Mrs. F. L. 
Lowery. The final meeting of the year consisted again of a 
tour to the interesting home of Carl A. Curtis in Saline. 

These meetings are fully reported in our mimeographed 
serial, Washtenaw Impressions, which has now completed its 
third volume. 

New officers for the year 1945-46 were elected at the June, 
1945, annual meeting, as follows: 

President, Ernest J. Allmendinger 

Vice-presidents: Mrs. Flora Smith from Dexter, Mrs. B. F. Burtless 
from Manchester, Mrs. Bessie Collins from Saline, and Mrs. 
IL. A. Seamans from Ypsilanti 
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Secretary-Treasurer, Geneva Smithe 

Custodian, Howell Taylor 

Historian, Dr. F. Clever Bald 

New Board Members, Dr. R. Clyde Ford and Dr. Emil Lorch (re- 
tiring President) ; and re-elected, Mrs. P. E. Skinner and Oscar 
Eberbach. 


RUSTEE ROLLAND H. MAYBEE, Professor of History 
i ie Central Michigan College, reports that the Central 
Michigan Historical Society which was organized about the 
time the war broke out was quite eclipsed by that event, but 
he promises that “within six months I think you will be 
pleased with our progress and plans.” 
Professor Maybee writes further (October 5): “I am teaching 
a resident credit-class in Bad Axe for Central Michigan Col- 
lege, a class in the History of Michigan. While the course is 
largely a lecture course, the class is organized to carry on some 
local historical research in Huron County. There are forty- 
five students in the class coming from thirteen townships of 
the county together with a few from Sanilac and Tuscola coun- 
ties. Perhaps in January we will have some interesting things 
to report.” 


. A. BROTHERTON, Negaunee, was elected president of 
R the Marquette County Historical Society at the annual 
meeting held October 9th in the Peter White Public Library 
auditorium. Other officers for the ensuing year are: 

Vice-presidents, James E. Jopling, Mrs. Carroll Paul, C. R. 
Everett, Marquette; Carl Brewer, Ishpeming; treasurer, L. R. 
Walker; curator, Mrs. Carroll Paul; recording secretary, 
Harry B. Ebersole; and corresponding secretary, M. P. Allen, 
of the NMCE history department, who succeeds Dr. Richard 
N. Current who, prior to his resignation from his position at 
Northern, was corresponding secretary for the society. 

The annual meeting was marked by a record attendance, in- 
dicative of the increasing interest in the work. 
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L. R. Walker, in his treasurer’s report, noted that there was 
a balance of $2,869.21 in the checking account and $57.78 in 
the savings account, Oct. 10, 1944; that $1,950 had been re- 
ceived in rent from the Historical society building; 80 cents 
as a refund on insurance; $2.31 interest; $200 donation from 
the Munising Woods Products company, $1,102.50 from other 
contributions, and $90 from membership, giving a total of 
$6,299.60. 

Disbursements included: Annual corporation tax, $2; sup- 
plies, paper, stamps, cards, $45.77; moving expenses, $22.50; 
miscellaneous expenses on building, $292.43; membership in 
other historical organization, $9; taxes, $187.36; insurance, 
$69.31; binding of books, $31.32; historical documents and 
books, $417.51, and library service, $460.91, a total of $1,539.11, 
leaving a balance on hand of $4,760.49. 

The society owns a $3,000 maturity value U. S. Savings bond 
Series D, maturing Dec. 1, 1949; and carries a $45,000-90 per 
cent insurance, with extended coverage, on buildings, a $2,500 
insurance on contents, and a $5,000 to $10,000 public liability 
insurance. 

Mrs. Carroll Paul gave a talk on the “French Background of 
Pere Jacques Marquette, 1637-1675,” Mrs. Thelma Goodreau 
read a paper on “The History and Development of Presque 
Isle,” and Ray A. Brotherton, Negaunee, presented the “Story 
of Philo Everett’s Trip from Jackson, Mich., to Marquette in 
1845,” illustrating the lecture with stereopticon slides of the 
Lake Superior district. 

As is customary, the Historical rooms on the north side of 
the building were open for inspection and outstanding in in- 
terest was a large collection of stamps and commemoratives as- 
sembled by the late Gustav Afuhs, born July 10, 1881 in 
Vienna, who came to the United States and was draftsman for 
the Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co., Ishpeming, from 1912 until his 
death, Oct. 9, 1939. The collection was purchased by Mrs. F. B. 
Spear, who presented it to the Marquette County Historical 
society. The collection was on public view here for the first 
time at the annual meeting. 
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Following the program tea was served in the lobby on the 
second floor. 


(Exeerpts of the talks given at this meeting appeared in the Marquette Daily 
Mining Journal from whose columns the above data are taken.—Ed.) 





A MESSAGE FROM CHASE S. OSBORN 


A MESSAGE TO THE JOINT MEETING OF THE ALGONQUIN CLUB WITH 
THE DETROIT MARINE SOCIETY, AT THE NORTON PALMER HOTEL, 
WINDSOR, ONTARIO, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 20, 1945, 7:30 P. M., 

BY CHASE S. OSBORN. 


Dear and Distinguished World’s First International His- 
torical Society, Detroit Marine Society, Brilliant and Hon- 
ored Five Celebrities, and All Other Equally Precious Souls 
Who Are Here Gathered: 

The Great Lakes region is indeed burgeoning! Not long ago 
it was a wilderness with only a few outposts—unknown, dead- 
level country. Swiftly, within our own generation, it has 
reached the peaks of the foot-hills of its development. 

Tonight each of the five Great Lakes, like the streams and 
fountains of the classic period, has a presiding genius of its 
own. We acclaim them proudly, gratefully. With all of them 
in dazzling conjunction here, on the Detroit River, the world 
may well turn its eyes expectantly in this direction. My own 
turn north a thousand miles regretfully from Georgia. 

All-alert Dr. Quaife undoubtedly has noticed that, in my 
salutation, I did not repeat his phrase describing the Algon- 
quin Club: “only international historical association in the 
world.” The Great Lakes Historical Society of Cleveland, be- 
gun only in the last few months, might question this? That is 
unimportant. There will soon be many such. But nothing can 
deprive the Algonquin Club of the unfilchable distinction of 
being first. That is its imperishable laurel. 

It was Dr. Quaife who extended to me the privilege of this 
word to you by proxy, because I am unable to be present 
physically. My message first of all is a congratulatory greet- 
ing, with affection in addition especially to Doctors Pound 
and Quaife. Then I propose to paint a picture, and, finally, 
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offer a siggestion addressed to all of you as members, guests, 
associates and friends of the world’s first international his- 
torical society. 

The idea of international co-operation—as a hope, a prayer, 
a question, a fear, a despair, or a conviction—is on every lip 
and in every heart today. Is it only a pretty dream, after all 
our bloody struggle for it? Can it possibly be practical? 

Let the Great Lakes region answer. And you are the voice 
of the Great Lakes—speeding not from village to village, but 
around the earth; spreading not an alarm but an exciting 
promise of eventful deliverance. 

It is trite truth to state that this continent of North 
America by far leads all the world in the development of in- 
ternational co-operation. And where on this progressive con- 
tinent does the force of international cooperation assert itself 
confidently as it does from one end of the Great Lakes to the 
other? The Great Lakes region of Canada and the United 
States is the incomparable heart of North America. It pos- 
sesses and continuously puts in practice a spirit at the very 
tip of the salient of human progress. 

More strikingly than ever before in history it may today be 
said that we are entering a new age. Tennyson wrote, “I 
looked into the future far as human eye could see” when he 
foretold “the parliament of man, the federation of the world.” 

3ut what he boldly envisioned then, in its beginning was a 
mere hundred years ahead. The world’s effort to unite itself is 
already under way. Aviation, penicillin, even the atomic bomb 
are merely mechanical incidents in comparison. World unity 
is a chief part of the Plan, creationary or evolutionary as you 
will have it, or both. Implicit from the beginning, it starts 
now to unfold. This is a sad far cry from the millenium, yet 
surely you and I can say that in our own thousand-vear-day the 
keystone of the arch of social organization begins at last to 
slip into its place. 

Currently, in London, England, a preparatory commission 
of the United Nations is selecting a site for the capital of the 
world! 
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Wisdom has been shown in their settling upon a site on the 
North American continent. Location in the United States has 
been decided on. 

Devotees of the Great Lakes, that site should be on the In- 
ternational Boundary. It should be in the Great Lakes region. 
And it is the prime responsibility of your meeting tonight to 
help to make this so. 

It has become a vital necessity at the present juncture in 
post-war confusion to foster and maintain a general belief that 
international co-operation is not again a will-o’-the-wisp but a 
completely practical, though difficult objective. The seat of 
government of the United Nations should, for urgent psycho- 
logical reasons, be set where this goal has an unmistakable 
foundation in achievement, already cemented. 

Such a firm basis for faith exists clearly, on a colossal scale, 
as all those present know, in the International Boundary 
that Canada and the United States jointly and arduously have 
erected—where you are met for international historical co- 
operation tonight. But altogether too few appreciate the vast 
significance of this 5,500-mile-long unfortified frontier that has 
stood the storms of. frictional interests for more than a cen- 
tury. It means immeasurably more than all the wonders of 
the ancients combined. Ambassador Saito of Japan, who died 
before Wuild War II began, knew the Great Wall of China. 
It was like the wall around Japan that Admiral Dewey pene- 
trated. But what he coveted for Japan, as he told me when 
he was here in Michigan at the Traverse City cherry festival, 
coveted blindly without knowing how to bring it about, was a 
great boundary of the cooperating human spirit, like that of 
Canada and the United States. Even in Japan this Line was 
become a beacon light. 

Working together, ironing out one difficulty after another, 
Great Britain, Canada, and the United States have brought 
this boundary, which has given international peace to an en- 
tire continent. The nations of the world owe it to their own 
hunger for peace to recognize, emphasize, and build upon this 
inspiriting achievement. The longer this statement is consid- 
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ered the larger and clearer it looms. The United Nations or- 
ganization should establish itself permanently on the United 
States-Canada boundary, not only in theory but in dramatic 
fact. 

Only once in the lifetime of the earth, perhaps, its capital 
is to be chosen: NOW. Let us make no shallow, politically- 
expedient mistake. This reeling world needs all the freshness, 
pureness, vastness, and straightness of thinking and feeling 
that the grandeur of the Great Lakes region can give—in addi- 
tion to plain proof that international co-operation has been 
practicable here for more than a hundred and twenty-five years. 

Tennyson sang a song of the far future. I dare to give you. 
for the records of the first international historical society, the 
first description of the capital of the world as it is soon to be 
if the sense of the United Nations Council in London is what 
I think and pray it is. 

“The capital of the world is situated at the outpouring of 
the greatest body of pure, sweet water on earth. 

“It is on an island in a river, between two cities on that 
river; all three—cities and river—named for the mother of the 
founder of the ideal of the brotherhood of man. 

“The earliest tradition that attaches to the site of the world 
capital is strangely similar to that of the founding of Rome. 
The communities on both sides of the rapids are supposed to 
have been started by two orphan boys who were adopted by a 
crane. 

“The site of one of the earliest-known and largest permanent 
settlements of the American Indian, it was once the capital of 
the Ojibway tribe. It became the first point on the Great 
Lakes permanently settled by white men. 

“With impressive fitness, the international capital is situated 
approximately midway of the 4,000-mile continental stretch of 
the Canada-United States boundary—stupendous, heartening 
monument to the workability of international co-operation. 

“Immediately above the head of International Island are the 
Sault Locks, greater than Panama, Suez, Kiel, and Manchester 
Canals combined in point of commerce and its implications; a 
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marvel in the history of world trade, set upon a boundary that 
has no counterpart in the history of government. 

“The actual site of the world’s government buildings is now 
generally called International Island. On the Lake Survey 
charts it is still Sugar Island. Under British rule it was St. 
George’s. To the early Indians it was Sissibukwutminis, which 
is Chippewa for Sugar Island; but an intelligent living mem- 
ber of that tribe not long ago gave it a modern Indian appella- 
tion: Now-kum’-go-quay, which is to say ‘The Center of the 
Karth’ or ‘Queen of the Earth.” This island has an area 
greater than the United States District of Columbia. In the 
old, contentious days it belonged to either or both countries, 
the United States or Canada. One hundred years ago it was 
awarded to the United States, in whose possession it remained 
without question or contest until 1945, when the twin cities of 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, and Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, 
forming a joint committee, together presented it to the United 
Nations. 

“Tn mid-channel at the lower end of this international island 
is the point where the United States and British commission- 
ers under the Treaty of Ghent threw up their hands, unable 
to fix the line farther, in 1822; where subsequent negotiations, 
under the Webster-Ashburton Treaty in 1842, took up explo- 
sive issues and permanently settled them. 

“To eastward of the island lies the old ship-channel of the St. 
Marys, through which the Great International Boundary runs. 
It was fought for bitterly in 1812. Now it echoes to the cry 
of the recluse loon. 

“Westward is the modern ship-channel, within the United 
States, as peaceful in its way as the old, abandoned route. A 
constant procession of giant ships, Canadian, American, and 
foreign bottoms, pass in an endless pageant as long as naviga- 
tion is open, in complete security. 

“Above the island, on either side of the river, like guardians, 
are the two Sault Ste. Maries, each under its own national 
emblem; two communities cooperating daily, not because they 
are groups beatifically inclined toward each other, but because, 
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in spite of rivalries, petty jealousies, and mutually irritating 
incidents and characteristics, they appreciate the major bonds 
of common good and human brotherhood. They are the living 
exemplars, on the threshhold of the home of international gov- 
ernment, to banish any weakening of conviction that interna- 
tional co-operation is workable. 

“By inescapably impressive coincidence, here, at this cross- 
roads of international co-operation, the phenomenon of cul- 
tural collaboration between two races flowered. It was also, 
in effect, co-operation between what are loosely termed civilized 
and barbarous men. Here, in a log house that is still stand- 
ing in the Michigan Sault, not far from the upper end of 
Sugar Island, was first transferred to the white race, from the 
red, the web of Algonquin legend out of which Longfellow wove 
“Hiawatha.” And, almost incredibly, ‘Hiawatha’ is the world 
epic of international co-operation. 

“The buildings that house the offices of the United Nations 
are adorned with murals illustrative of ‘Hiawatha,’ particu- 
larly Part I. Notable among these are the groups that portray 
the following: 


And they stood there on the meadow 
With their weapons and their war-gear, 
Painted like the leaves of autumn, 
Painted like the sky of morning, 

Wildly glaring at each other. 


“Other scenes depicted are— 


Then upon the ground the warriors 
Threw their cloaks and shirts of deer-skin, 
Threw their weapons and their war-gear, 
Leaped into the rushing river. 


* & & 


Clear above them flowed the river, 

Clear and limpid from the footprints 

Of the Master of Life descending ; 

Dark below them flowed the water, 

Soiled and stained with streaks of crimson, 
As if blood were mingled with it. 
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“The subject of the largest of these ‘Hiawatha’ murals, 
which lightens the main Council chamber, has stirred the artist 
to the point of genius. There is profound inspiration in this 
piece portraying Gitche Manito proclaiming: 

All yonr strength is in your union, 
All your danger is in discord, 
Therefore be at peace henceforward, 
And as brothers live together. 

“This signal contribution of the American Indian to the idea 
and the fulfilment of international co-operation adds subtle 
strength and beauty to the atmosphere of the world capital. 
In Gitche Manito, the Master of Life, there is provided the 
spiritual background that is essential to human activity of any 
depth or endurance. This dramatic and colorful conception, 
moreover, is understandable and acceptable to all the forms 
of religion in the world. This alone would confer upon the site 
a perfection of appropriateness which approaches the idea of 
predestination. 

“There is here also, in these murals, an element of poetic 
justice which cannot fail to be forever impressive. In giving 
to the world the outline for these picturizations of social or- 
ganization at its full flowering, the ‘poor Indian’ has, at the 
last, wrung highest spiritual victory out of what has too often 
seemed abject defeat. 

“Of the natural surroundings of the world capital, it has 
been said that their grandeur is reminiscent of the Aegean 
archipelago where ancient civilization flourished. The in- 
vigoration of its atmosphere equals that of Alpine meadows 
without the possible discomforts of altitude. 

“On every side is vivid evidence of international co-operation 
that has been molded out of friction by the will-to-peace and 
common-sense of nations; together with a natural influence of 
sky and wind and tree and water that makes for breadth, 
depth, height, and clarity of thought. 

“Despite the confusion and the clouded issues of the days in 
which the site was chosen, it is plain that wisdom was in the 
Council and prevailed. The men who chose this spot were poets of 
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a kind, creators of the far and fairer future. With keen per- 
ception of enduring values they selected for man’s faltering 
first steps out of the mire of warfare, a place in the shadow 
of the ancient Laurentians which gave man his first foothold 
above the retreating oceans. Here again enters a connotation 
of destiny.” 

*% & & 

Dear Great Lakes friends, if the foregoing should hap- 
pen not to be the picture of the international capital, because 
of haste in judgment or fault in presentation of the facts, the 
world will be the loser and some day it will look back and 
wonder why we failed. 

Your chance is now, soon to be gone. The voice of the Great 
Lakes region is yours, to utter, tonight, by cablegram. The 
heart of this co-operating continent, on the Canadian-Amer- 
ican Great Lakes and even greater Boundary Line, affords 
exactly what the world needs most for its chief city: a situa- 
tion that satisfies the logical faculties, the imagination, and 
the vaulting human spirit. 

My suggestion, finally, is that you adopt a definite resolu- 
tion, to be cabled tonight by Dr. Quaife to the United Nations 
Council in London. I will pay for it. The hope and inspira- 
tion you may gain for the earth mean infinitely more than any 
distinction you may win for the Great Lakes region as a whole 
or any part of it. 

CHASE S. OSBORN 
Copy sent by airmail to United Nations Council, London, Eng- 
land. 


RESOLUTION 


(Detroit, Michigan, 
October 22, 1945) 


TO THE HONORABLE COUNCIL OF THE UNITED NATIONS. 


Whereas, the Marine Historical Society of Detroit and the 
Algonquin Club, composed of members belonging to both 
Canadian and American shores of the Detroit River area, are 
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representative cultural organizations deeply interested in the 
past history and in the present and future welfare of the Great 
Laks Area and the two great nations to which it jointly be- 
longs: 

And Whereas Hon. Chase 8S. Osborn, former Governor of 
Michigan and the State’s most distinguished living citizen, has 
presented for our consideration a powerful argument in sup- 
port of locating the new capital of the United Nations, pres- 
ently to be established, at some central point on the United 
States-Canadian boundary, preferably on Sugar (or Inter. 
national) Island in the St. Marys River: 

Therefore, Resolved unanimously that the members of the 
Marine Historical Society and the Algonquin Club approve of 
the reasoning in support of the choice of this location for the 
United Nations Capital. 

Resolved further, that the Presidents of our two organiza- 
tions be instructed to convey to the United Nations Council in 
London a copy of this resolution, and to urge that body to give 
earnest consideration to our request, and to the more detailed 
statement in support of it which has been prepared by our 
fellow-member, Ex-Governor Osborn. 

M. M. Quatre, President 
Algonquin Club 

K. A. Smitn, President 
Marine Historical Society 


The meeting at which the above Resolution was adopted was 
an open meeting for families and friends of members of the 
two organizations. In attendance were all five authors of the 
five Great Lakes books. Exactly one hundred members and 
guests were present at the dinner. The principal addresses 
were given by Dr. Arthur Pound, author of the volume on Lake 
Ontario, and Professor Harlan Hatcher, Dean of the College 
of Arts and Science, Ohio State University, and author of the 
volume on Lake Erie. 
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RESOLUTION 


The Great Lakes Historical Society, at a meeting of its 
trustees in the Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio, November 2, 
1945, passed a resolution approving the location of the pro- 
posed capital of the United Nations at some central point on 
the United States-Canada boundary, preferably on Sugar (or 
International) Island in the St. Marys River, and urged the 
United Nations Council to give serious consideration to the 
proposal. 

The Great Lakes Historical Society, whose headquarters is 
at Cleveland, Ohio, has 500 members from many states and 
the Canadian provinces. Its aim is to study and further the 
development of the Great Lakes Area in its historical, geo- 
graphical, commercial and scientific aspects. 

The resolution was passed following discussion of an argu- 
ment presented by Chase 8S. Osborn, former Governor of Mich- 
igan, who is a member of the Society. 


UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY CENTENNIAL 


George Bancroft, historian, was Secretary of the Navy 
(1845-1846) and founded the United States Naval Academy in 
1845, during the administration of President James K. Polk. 
From September 24 through October 13, 1945, a loan exhibi- 
tion of naval personages and traditions, 1775-1945, was held 
in New York City commemorating the centennial of the found- 
ing of the Academy at Annapolis, Maryland, October 10, 1845. 
In connection with the centennial ceremonies the Knoedler Gal- 
leries, New York, published a handsome brochure carrying a full 
page portrait of Bancroft from the painting by Gustav Richter, 
which hangs in the permanent collection of the Naval Academy 
Museum. The brochure amounts to a catalogue of naval art 
and graphic art displayed at the exposition, covering our naval 
history from the days of John Paul Jones down to Admirals 
King and Nimitz. A copy of the catalogue can be obtained 


| ISTORIANS have done other things than write history. 
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from M. Knoedler and Company, 14 East Fifty-Seventh Street, 
New York City. 


PICTORICAL HISTORY OF MICHIGAN 


Hk Michigan Press Association has made available for 
| orm newspapers starting Thursday, October 4, 1945, 
the booklet Michigan and the Old Northwest in “Comic Strip” 
style. Newspaper rights were purchased by the M. P. A. from 
the Great Lakes Greyhound Lines, Inc., and syndication is 
being handled by the association’s business affiliate, Michigan 
Press Service, Inc., on a cooperative basis whereby savings 
in the cost of engravings, mats, printing and mailing will be 
returned to cooperating papers in the form of a final discount 
on a 52-week contract. As mentioned in a review of this book- 
let in the Magazine (Summer issue, 1945) this is the first of a 
series in a pictorial history of Michigan written by Mr. Luke 
Sheer and edited by Dr. Milo M. Quaife of the Burton His- 
torical Collection, Detroit Public Library. [llustrations are 
by George Scarbo, cartoonist of the Newspaper Enterprise 
Association, Cleveland, Ohio. 


A LETTER FROM THE HISTORIAN OF HILLSDALE 
COLLEGE 


25 S. Broad Street 
Hillsdale, Michigan 
October 18, 1945 — 


Dear Editor: 

I am delighted to respond to your request of October 2nd for 
information regarding the Hillsdale College class of 1887 and 
its publications. As the adopted secretary and editor of the 
class, it has been my privilege to compile the last four Addenda 
to its Memorabilia, (a book of class history which was pub- 
lished in honor of its fortieth anniversary) and it is always a 
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real pleasure to answer questions about this remarkable group, 
whose average age is over eighty years. 

The class of 1887 is the most cohesive and actively loyal 
class ever to graduate from Hillsdale. It has had a permanent 
organization since 1905, with the Honorable James E. David- 
son of Bay City as president. The late Lorenzo E. Dow was 
its secretary until his death. As a class, it has contributed 
generously of time, effort, and money to the college. It was 
responsible for the remodeling and refurnishing of the old 
Greek recitation room, which was destroyed by fire in 1910; 
it gave the first $500.00 towards the Mauck Foundation; it 
was 100% in donations to the new library building, one of 
Hillsdale’s post-war projects. Three of its members have been 
on the college faculty; one was secretary-treasurer of the col- 
lege for twenty years; three have been on the Board of Trus- 
tees, Mr. Davidson serving as chairman for nine years; and 
one was formerly pastor of the College Church. Mrs. Cora 
Cummings Hawkes has long been treasurer of the Alumni 
Association and edited the Hillsdale Alumnus for some time. 
Though but six of the original thirty-three graduates are now 
alive, annual reunions are held regularly each Commencement. 

The unique accomplishment of the class, however, is its pub- 
lications. The Memorabilia, as noted, was issued in 1927, un- 
der the editorship of Mr. Dow, and contained biographical 
sketches and pictures of all members, a detailed chronology of 
important or interesting events during their college course, a 
description of their graduation exercises, with facsimiles of 
the invitation and the Collegian of that date, and numerous 
photographs. Five years later Mr. Dow got out Addenda Num- 
ber I, which brought the class news up to date and included 
pictures of the class grandchildren. In 1937, Addenda Num- 
ber II, somewhat more elaborate than Number I, appeared, 
commemorating the Golden Anniversary, which was attended 
by 59% of the living members. On that occasion all the ladies 
wore old-fashioned gowns, some of them the very garments in 
which they had graduated fifty years before. A jubilee poem, 
“Fifty Years Ago,” written and read by S. B. Harvey, was a 
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feature of the Alumni Luncheon, where the class assembled as 
honored guests. An illustrated, full account of these festiv- 
ities was published in Addenda Number IT. In 1942, owing 
to Mr. Dow’s failing eyesight, the Addenda was turned over 
to me and has been issued annually ever since. Its object is 
to preserve in lasting form the class annals, activities of the 
college, and appropriate pictures. Its mailing list includes 
not only the class members and their families, but also many 
of their friends and benefactors of the college. Apparently its 
fame is spreading, for requests come from reference libraries, 
etc., in various parts of the country. The Memorabilia is now 
out of print, the last available copy having been sent to the 
Michigan Historical Commission at your request, and there are 
but three or four copies of the 1937 Addenda, but a number 
of the other issues are on hand. The plan is to continue the 
publication as long as any of the class survive. 

If there is anything more that you wish to know, that I can 
tell you, please do not hesitate to write me. 

With all good wishes and kind personal regards, 

Yours very sincerely, 
VIVIAN LYON MOORE. 


(Mrs. Moore's Centennial History of Hillsdale College was reviewed in the 
Autumn (1944) issue of the Magazine.—Ed.) 





AMATEUR HISTORIAN 


\ \ TESTERN ONTARIO HISTORY NUGGETS (from the 

Lawson Memorial Library, the University of Western 
Ontario, London, Ontario) is a welcome addition to our ex- 
change list. No. 8 (1945) carries “Recent Trails in Local 
History,” in which Major John Barnett, the author, tells 
informally of his experiences when engaged in a historical re- 
search for information concerning a plot of land and the pio- 
neer home where he now resides in Toronto Township, Peel 
County, Ontario, Canada. This description of an amateur 
historian’s problems and the manner in which they were 
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solved should prove stimulating and of real practical value 
to those interested in such undertakings. 


OTES FROM THE STATE AND LOCAL HISTORY 
N NEWS, PUBLISHED BY THE AMERICAN ASSO- 
CIATION FOR STATE AND LOCAL HISTORY (WASH. 
INGTON, D. C.). 


New York’s Institute for Local Historians 


Of great interest to all who are interested in state and local 
history was the Institute for Local Historians held at Albany, 
New York, from June 25 to June 30, 1945. This gathering was 
arranged by the State Education Department, a part of the 
University of the State of New York, and was under the gen- 
eral supervision of Dr. Albert B. Corey, State Historian and 
Director of the Division of Archives and History. Its purpose 
was to provide a practical training for officially appointed 
historians in the State, and to teach them how best to function 
in their offices. 

Instruction was given to groups of not more than twenty per- 
sons in order to make it possible for discussion and for the 
exchange of views to be developed. There were six different 
groups, each succeeding another at half-day intervals. Six 
major subjects were covered: Local history, archives and pub- 
lic records, historical objects, the library and the local his- 
torian, elementary and secondary education, audio-visual 
materials. Instruction was given chiefly by members of the 
Education Department, although some outside specialists were 
invited to participate. Approximately 125 persons took part, 
and the number of local historians in attendance was about 
15 per cent of the total in the State. 

Each of the instructional periods was built around exhibits 
and discussions. In some sessions there was more discussion 
and little exhibit, while in others there were important exhibits 
with more lecture and less discussion. The programs adapted 
themselves to the subjects which were under consideration and 
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the materials which were available for display. The exhibit 
of manuscripts and records in connection with the session on 
archives was particularly well done, and those materials were 
left on view for several weeks afterwards. 

An important result of the Institute was the development of 
a feeling by the local historians that the Education Department 
was really interested in suggesting a program within which 
the local officials could develop initiative in their own ways in 
their own communities. Other States might well take a leaf 
from New York’s book and adopt a similar program to increase 
the work in local history. 


Opportunities for the Local Historian 


This outline—a part of the instructional materials used at 
New York’s Institute for Local Historians—sums up so con- 
cisely some of the matters which interest workers in the field 
of local history that it is printed here in order that others may 
benefit from it. 


I. Opportunities for the local historian 
A. Collection and preservation of public records 
B. Collection of materials relating to local history 


1. Kinds of materials 


a. Printed: local histories, family histories, biog- 
raphies, directories, maps, atlases, gazeteers, 
newspapers, periodicals 

b. Unprinted: private letters, diaries, account 
books, business records, cemetery inscrip- 
tions, records of churches, fraternal and other 
local societies, genealogy, photographs and 
pictures 

c. Oral: old residents’ reminiscences, local tales, 
folklore, ghostlore, ballads, music, place 
names 


d. Objects: keepsakes, heirlooms, relics 
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2. Where found 
attics, storage, trunks 
3. How found 
auctions, sale of houses, spring cleaning 
Publication 
1. Media 


a. Printed: newspapers, pamphlets, books, his- 
torical magazines (local or state wide) 
b. Other: multigraph, mimeograph, lithoprint, 
hectograph 
2. Financing 


3. Editorial assistance 
Popularizing local history 


1. Essay contests 


bo 
° 


Special display contests—drawings, collections, 
ete. 

Exhibits in libraries, museums, store windows 
Pageants and dramatics 


3. 

4, 

5. Pageants and dramatics 

6. Letters and articles in local press 
: 


Use of radio 


The local historical society 


1. Encouragement of interest in antiques and hob- 
bies, e.g. silver, china, prints, needlecraft, weav- 
ing, furniture, jewelry, stamps, coins, photo- 
graphs, prints, models, early editions 


bo 


Inventory of community resources 


. Programs of meetings 


~~ 


Aiding in building collections 
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F. Relations with local organized groups 
1. Patriotic and fraternal societies 
2. Schools 
3. Libraries 
4. Museums 


G. Collection of War Records 


1. War service records 


a. Forms 

b. What information to collect 
vital statistics, war service, photographs 

c. Sources of information 
relatives or persons, himself, newspapers, 
army and navy releases 


2.. Other war records 
II. The preservation of historic sites 


A. ‘Types of sites 
houses, iron works, potteries, textile mills, stores, 
blacksmith’s shops 


B. Renovation or restoration 
C. Contents to be in keeping with period 


D. Historic markers 


Wyoming Stock Growers Association Papers 

The Wyoming Stock Growers Association has presented to 
the University of Wyoming its complete file for the years 1875- 
1920. Now located in the library of the University, this col- 
lection is probably the most complete of its kind. Letters, letter 
press books, minute books of the executive committee and an- 
nual meetings, circulars, early newspapers (including one 
volume of the Northwestern Live Stock Journal by Asa 
Mercer), round-up maverick books, reports of stock inspectors, 
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scrapbooks, brand books, and many pictures are among the 
materials included in the files. The Stock Growers papers are 
open for the use of qualified scholars. 


American Pioneer History 

The American Pioneer in Forty-eight States, by C. Stewart 
Peterson (New York: The William-Frederick Press, 1945), 
190 pp., $3.25. 

This book is the result of the author’s research in the teach- 
ing of American Pioneer History. He examined and analyzed 
more than a thousand courses in primary and secondary 
schools, in colleges and universities, and “was amazed in fail- 
ing to find a single course given ... covering the pioneer history 
of each State.” He found that most of the pioneer history 
taught was local and was given in the elementary school grades. 

Mr. Peterson has provided here a brief sketch of each State 
from the earliest days to its ratification of the Federal Con- 
stitution. The States are listed in the order of their official 
adherence to the Constitution, with Delaware first and Arizona 
last. At the beginning of each account is given the state motto. 
At the end are listed “References’”—five to ten standard works 
on the history of each State. 


Virginia Gazette Index 


Colonial Williamsburg has in preparation an index to the 
Virginia Gazette, published in Williamsburg from 1736 to 1780. 
For several years two papers were printed with the same name, 
and in 1776 there were three. Because of the details in the 
advertisements and the news from abroad and from other 
colonies, as well as on Virginia, it is hoped that the Index will 
be of value to students of colonial history. 

This compilation, which was begun by the late Dr. Hunter 
D. Parish, is now under the direction of Dr. Lester J. Cappon, 
research editor of the Institute of Early American History and 
Culture, Williamsburg, Virginia. He would appreciate receiv- 
ing information about any copies of the Virginia Gazette in 
institutions or private hands with whom the project has not 
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had correspondence. Colonial Williamsburg desires to obtain 
photostats or photoprints of such copies. 


Irving Home To Be Restored 

‘Plans for the restoration of “Sunnyside,” the Tarrytown, 
New York, home of Washington Irving, with the financial aid 
of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., were announced in June. Mr. 
Rockefeller, who lives in nearby Pocantico Hills, has aided the 
Historical Society of the Tarrytowns in its three-year restora- 
tion of Philipse Castle. Dr. Hugh Grant Rowell, president of 
the society, said the plans called for the Sealantic Fund, 
founded by Mr. Rockefeller, to purchase the Irving house and 
about twenty adjacent acres. The historical society will lend 
Irving objects to add to the furnishings bought with the house, 
and the place will be operated as a shrine under the manaze- 
ment of the local body. 


COUNTY HISTORIANS 


N “Chats with the Editor,” the Wisconsin Magazine of His- 
| tory (September, 1945) has the following interesting item 
on “County Historians for Wisconsin” : 

ASSEMBLYMAN FRED L, FEIERSTEIN of Random Lake 
represents Ozaukee County in the Wisconsin Legislatuie. He 
got to thinking one day on the problem of how best the war 
records of the nearly 2,000 service men and women from his 
county could be preserved. He recalled that after World War 
I, commercial history writing companies sent representatives 
into several Wisconsin counties to prepare histories of the 
counties in the war and that sometimes this work was too 
hurried and inaccurate to be very satisfactory. Why not, 
thought Mr. Feierstein, have such work done by the county 
itself? Why not set up a new office of county historian? 

Mr. Feierstein thereupon introduced a bill which was passed 
by the Legislature creating section 59.08(48) of the statutes. 

The law allows county boards to set up the position of county 
historian who shall receive such compensation as the board 
may fix. 
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It shall be the duty of such county historian to collect and preserve the 
records of the Indians and the early pioneers, the experiences of mili- 
tary men and women and the records of their service; to mark and com- 
pile data concerning places of historical interest in the county; and to 
perform such other duties relating to the collection, preservation, com- 
pilation and publication of historical data as the board may prescribe. 
The board may provide the county historian with a fire-proof safe or 
vault in which to keep papers and documents, with clerical assistance and 
such other needs as will enable him to adequately perform his duties. 
The board may require such reports as it may determine. 

The chief immediate duty of county historians will probably 
be to work on the history of county participation in World 
War II. But the law is broadly enough drawn to allow such 
a historian to become a permanent officer of the county. In 
New York State where an extensive system of local historians 
exists, the county historians not 6nly answer historical in- 
quiries for all county offices, but also look after noncurrent 
records of the county and cooperate with the State Historian’s 
Office in marking historical sites, conducting centennial cele- 
brations, and the like. A Society of County Historians has been 
organized there, and this summer the State Historian’s Office 
held an institute for local historians at which they received 
instruction in library, museum, record keeping, and historical 
publication matters. In New York, too, the county historian 
often acts as a coordinating center of historical affairs in the 
county, working especially closely with any local historical 
society or societies which may exist. 

No sooner had the Wisconsin county historian law passed 
than various counties began to take steps looking to the crea- 
tion of the new office. So far as we have heard, the first county 
to appoint such an officer is Oconto County. There the ener- 
getic Oconto County Historical Society, whose acting presi- 
dent is Mrs. Cleo F. Meeuwsen, has since its organization in 
1940 furnished a fine museum in the old Beyer Homestead in 
Oconto which is owned by the county. On July 19 the Oconto 
County Board passed a resolution asking the historical society 
to nominate a county historian and appropriating to the society 
for the expenses and salary of this county historian until the 
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end of the year the sum of $500. The society has nominated 
and the board appointed as county historian Mr. Frank Don- 
Levy, treasurer of the society. 

Thus begins a promising experiment in developing county 
historical interest. Our warmest congratulations go to Mr. 
Feierstein and the enlightened people of Oconto County who 
have been responsible for pioneering in this new field. We 
understand that several other counties are planning to take 
similar action. 


A CENTURY AND ONE-QUARTER 


EV. JOHN MONTIETH, first president of the Univer- 
R sity of Michigan, preached in Monroe (River Raisin) 
July 2, 1816, organized the First Presbyterian Church at Mon- 
roe, January 13, 1820, and returned to assist at the dedication 
of the present church on February 15, 1848. The 125th anniver- 
sary of this church was celebrated in October, as recorded in 
a neat illustrated booklet of some 40 pages published for this 
occasion. 

Among the illustrations in this booklet there is a full page 
“memento of the good old days,” being the menu of a dinner 
given by this church in 1873 “proving that our predecessors, 
while nurturing the Soul, also amply nourished the inner man 
—and at what a price!”—The menu included “oranges—grapes 
—apples—oyster patties—cold slaw—turkey—chicken pie— 
goose — boiled ham — pork and beans — celery — chow-chow— 
pickles—roast pig—venison—roast beef—potatoes—turnips— 
squash—mince pie—cheese—lemon pie—plum pudding—coffee 
—Tickets 25c—Family of Five for $1.00.” 


MUSEUMS CONFERENCE 


HE Midwest Museums Conference of the American Asso- 
Bas of Museums held its 18th annual meeting in 
Cleveland, Ohio, December 6-8, with headquarters at Hotel 
Carter. The Michigan Historical Commission was represented 
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by Mr. Cooley J. Sherman, Director of the State Historical 
Museum, Lansing, whose report of the meeting follows: 

The opening session of the Midwest Museums Conference 
was an afternoon of papers, beginning at 2 o’clock at the Cleve- 
land Health Museum. 

Harold T. Clark, President of the Cleveland Museum of 
Natural History and chairman of the meeting gave the address 
of welcome, and Robert Hatt, Bloomfield Hills, President of 
the Conference responded, praising Cleveland’s museums and 
their leadership. 

Bruno Gebhard, Director of the Cleveland Health Museum, 
discussed the question, “What Good Are Health Museums?” 
Edward M. Brigham, Jr., Director of the Battle Creek Museum 
of Natural History, gave a 20 minute talk on “Using Pictures 
in the Museum’s Educational Program.” 

Raymond C. Miller, Director of the Detroit Historical 
Museum, reported progress for that institution. Dr. Ned J. 
Burns, Chief of the Museum Division of the National Park 
Service, discussed National Park Service Museums. 

John Ripley Forbes, Director of the William T. Hornaday 
Memorial Foundation, presented the post-war plans of that 
Foundation. Edward S. Thomas, Curator of Natural History 
at the Ohio State Museum gave an illustrated talk on “Out- 
door Ohio in Natural Color.” 

The papers and talks were followed by tea served at the 
Ifealth Museum, and at 6:30 o’clock the delegates were dinner 
guests of the General Electric Company at Nela Park. Follow- 
ing dinner, James Ketch, Illuminating Engineer for General 
Electric Institute gave an address on recent lighting develop- 
ments in their relation to museum practice, illustrated by a 
stage show of lighting at Nela Park Auditorium. 

Friday forenoon sessions were held at the Cleveland Museum 
of Natural History and opened with a tour of the museum pre- 
ceding the morning’s program of papers. Dr. Robert T. Hatt 
was the Michigan speaker on this program, taking for his 
subject, “A Hall of Cultural Principles,” referring to the Cran- 
brook Institute of Science of which he is Director. 
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Delegates were guests at a luncheon given at Hotel Carter 
in celebration of the 25th anniversary of the organization of the 
museum and of the 100th anniversary of the founding of its 
predecessor, the Cleveland Academy of Natural Science. The 
speaker on this occasion was Dr. Fairfield Osborn, President of 
the New York Zoological Society who spoke on the opportuni- 
ties for natural history institutions. 

Friday afternoon’s session was held in the Cleveland Museum 
of Art when papers centered about explanatory exhibitions, 
art interpretation, loan galleries, teaching materials, and plans 
for the future. Some time was spent in viewing the Art of the 
Americas Show there, and in holding the annual business meet- 
ing and election of officers. Results of the election were as 
follows: Dr. Robert T. Hatt was re-elected President. Mr. 
Clyde Burroughs of Detroit was elected Vice-president for 
Michigan; Dr. Bruno Gebhard of Cleveland, Vice-president for 
Ohio; Vern Patty of Indianapolis, Vice-president for Indiana; 
John Millar of Chicago, Vice-president for Illinois; W. C. 
McKerny, Milwaukee, Vice-president for Wisconsin; and Mrs. 
Virginia S. Eifert of Chicago, Editor of the Bulletin. The day 
closed with the annual dinner of the Conference at Hotel 
Carter. 

On Saturday, delegates were guests of the Western Reserve 
Historical Society at their Museum, from which tours were 
made to local specialized museums, ending with luncheon at 
the Cleveland Club. In the afternoon, tours were continued. 
The several sessions and varied entertainment made the Con- 
ference a most enjoyable and instructive occasion. 
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MUSEUM NOTES FROM THE MUSEUM NEWS, 
PUBLISHED BY THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
MUSEUMS (HEADQUARTERS, SMITHSONIAN INSTITU- 
TION, WASHINGTON 25, D. C.) 


Memorials Are Started in Kansas and Virginia 


Two new memorials, each a historic house museum, with 
related facilities, are planned for Abilene, Kansas, and Char- 
lotte County, Virginia. 

The memorial at Abilene is in honor of Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. It will center around the Eisenhower home, now occu- 
pied by Mrs. Ida Eisenhower and eventually to be a gift to the 
memorial. There will be a museum collection to which the 
General is giving his war memorabilia, and also an auditorium 
and facilities for war veterans’ meetings. Plans are being car- 
ried forward by the National Foundation to Honor General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower and the United States Armed Forces. 
This foundation, with headquarters at Abilene, was organized 
by Kansans at home and abroad, and was chartered at Topeka 
on July 21. Its aims, as set forth in the charter, are: To 
recognize suitably the military achievements of that great 
American, Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower; to confer honor on 
members of the armed forces of the United States, particularly 
the men and women who served in World War II; to obtain a 
site, erect, and maintain a war memorial; to aid worthy young 
persons in obtaining an education with special emphasis on 
the science of government; and to assist veterans of World 
War II. 

Red Hill, in Charlotte County, Virginia, last home and burial 
place of Patrick Henry, has been acquired by the Patrick Henry 
Memorial Foundation. It is planned to rebuild the house, de- 
stroyed by fire in 1919, and to furnish it as far as possible with 
furniture owned by Henry; and to preserve the original law 
office. The 921-acre property was purchased, in settlement of 
an estate, for $60,000. The foundation, with headquarters 
in Richmond, was chartered last October by the Virginia State 
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Corporation Commission, to create a perpetual memorial in 
honor of the life and character of Patrick Henry. 


Ohio State Museum Gets Building Funds 

The Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, Colum- 
bus, received state appropriations for building and development 
of several museums in its custody. This provides for construc- 
tion of a west wing to the Ohio State Museum and for further 
improvements at the Campus Martius Museum at Marietta. 
Also funds were allotted for securing the Colonel John John- 
ston Indian Agency house at Piqua, the Harriet Beecher Stowe 
house in Cincinnati, the Durbin Ward house at Lebanon, and 
for purchasing land at Cedar Swamp and Fort Hill. All these 
properties have been placed under the jurisdiction of the 
society, together with the Greene Ville Treaty Park and the 
site of old Wapatomic near Zanesfield, as additions to the state- 
wide chain of historical memorials presided over by the society. 

The state legislature passed a resolution at its last session 
designating western Ohio as the Wayne Parkway area. A bill 
providing for an Anthony Wayne Parkway (MN, Apr. 15, 1945) 
failed to reach the floor of the House, but will be presented to 
the next assembly. 


Fenimore House Opened 

Fenimore House, central quarters of the New York State 
Historical Association, near Cooperstown, was formally opened 
on August 24. Ceremonies included speeches by Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey; Carlton J. Hayes, former ambassador to 
Spain; and Arthur C. Parker, newly elected president of the 
association. Fenimore House, former home of Edward Severin 
Clark, was put at the disposal of the association by the Scriven 
Foundation (MN, Nov. 15, 1944). 


The Illinois State Museum, Springfield, has a new state 
appropriation for the purchase of a site and the drawing up of 
plans for a new building. The bill was passed in June. 
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British Museum Damage 


Damage from bombs sustained by the British Museum at 
Bloomsbury and by its Newspaper Repository at Colindale is 
reported in The Museums Journal of August, 1945. 

The museum was hit by six high explosive bombs and in- 
numerable incendiaries. Heaviest damage was sustained in 
May, 1941, when incendiaries destroyed eleven upper galleries, 
including the Greek Bronze Room, one of the Greek Vase 
Rooms, the Room of Greek and Roman Life, the Pre-Historic 
Salon, the Roman Britain Room, the Coin and Medal Room, 
and the roof of the main staircase. Except for a wartime 
exhibition, composed of duplicates and reproduction, all mate- 
rial had been removed from these galleries. On the same night 
some 150,000 books were destroyed in the south-west quadrant 
of the main book stack. All of these volumes, it is believed, are 
replaceable. Earlier, in 1940, high explosives destroyed books 
and book cases in the ethnographical gallery of the King’s 
Library, and caused heavy structural damage to Piedmont Hall 
of the New Parthenon Gallery. 

The Newspaper Repository at Colindale received: a direct 
hit from a high explosive bomb, also in 1940, destroying some 
30,000 volumes of bound newspapers. 


American Museum Stages School Oriental Week 


The American Museum of Natural History, New York, re- 
cently put on a week’s program of special exhibits, motion pic- 
tures, puppetry, and talks on the Orient for New York City 
schools. The program, entitled Oriental Week, began on Octo- 
ber 29, and was attended daily by more than 500 school chil- 
dren. 

The entire exhibition space of the 77th Street entrance foyer 
was given over to material relating to Oriental life. The exhi- 
bitions were also intended to illustrate, for older visitors, the 
museum’s visual aid materials for schools to promote better 
understanding of other peoples of the world. 
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Each day, there was a demonstration of puppetry of different 
countries—Java, Bali, China, Turkey, and North Africa. The 
Chinese performances were given with shadow figures in 
colored plastics. The evolution of the art was shown with 
figures from the collections of Marjorie Batchelder, who intro- 
duced red puppet techniques in the United States, and of Mar- 
garet Mead, associate curator of anthropology at the museum, 
who spent many months in Bali studying the life and customs 
of the Balinese. 

Cookery demonstrations gave visiting children a chance to 
taste favorite dishes of China and the Philippines. These were 
prepared by Mabel Chong, of the department of education. 
Methods of making Oriental pottery were demonstrated by 
ceramic students of New York University; and the influence of 
Oriental designs in modern arts and crafts was shown by rugs 
and textiles woven in New York schools. 

Musical instruments from Oriental countries were exhibited, 
and photographs showed their use in native homes and theatres. 
Also a group of drawings pictured physical characteristics, art 
forms, and daily life of many peoples of the South Pacific and 
the Asia mainland. 


Children’s Museums 


The Jacksonville Children’s Museum, Fla., has initiated a 
new winter program. The museum will be open every day with 
full-time activities. The mornings are set aside for class visits. 
and after-school hours and Saturdays are given over to clubs 
and other activities‘on nature study, travel, history, and art. 
The museum is located in the Teen-Town Building on Liberty 
Street. Its director is Miss Miriam Louise Evans, consultant 
with the William T. Hornaday Foundation. 

The Denver Art Museum, in cooperation with the Junior 
League of Denver, has begun a Children’s Museum, as a depart- 
ment. There is a year-round program of educational activities, 
clubs, entertainments, and exhibitions of special interest to 
young people. Quarters are on the second floor of the museum’s 
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Chappell House, with space provided for workshops, art demon- 
stration work, and library. 

The Nashville Children’s Museum had its formal opening 
ceremonies on October 30. The museum was established last 
winter, in the old administration building of the University 
of Nashville (MN, Jan. 1, 1945) and has been carrying on an 
active program. 


SOME MICHIGAN MUSEUMS 


NVHE QUARTERLY of the Midwest Museums Conference 
‘| of the American Association of Museums for the quarter 
ending October 1945, reporting for New York, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
and Kansas, has the following to say about 


MICHIGAN 


Albert Christ-Janer, Director 
Museum and Library of Cranbrook Academy of Art, Bloomfield 
Hills 


Cranbrook opens a new school year with a number of new 
members on the staff. From Michigan State College Albert 
(hrist-Janer has come to take up his work as director. lis 
new book, Boardman Robinson, will be published by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press this winter. 

The former Acting Director of the Persons Gallery of the 
University of North Carolina, Harriet Dyer Adams, has joined 
the Cranbrook staff as curator of the museum. Miss Adams 
will lecture and begin a catalogue of the new collection of con- 
temporary American art which has been purchased recently 
by the museum. 

Miss Marta Larsson, assistant curator in charge of minor 
arts, began her work this summer at the museum, directing her 
efforts to the cataloguing of a large collection of Peruvian tex- 
tiles. 

After her experience as librarian at the University of 
Nebraska and at Michigan State, Miss Elizabeth Reuter has 
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assumed her new position at the Cranbrook Library. Many 
new volumes have been purchased since her arrival last sum- 
mer. 


Robert T. Hatt, Director 
Cranbrook Institute of Science, Bloomfield Hills 

It is a good autumn with all but one of our staff back from 
war occupations and everyone busy on good programs. Our 
highlight of the autumn will be the opening of our new Hall 
of Man and His Culture, October 26. Here a good selection of 
Indian materials is used to show some of the tenets of anthro- 
pology and to define the character of the material culture of 
various areas in the Americas. In celebration of the event we 
will also publish two new bulletins (Speck: The Jroquois; 
Merrill: The Calendar Stick of Tshi-zun-hau-kaw), a new edition 
of our general guide, and a special issue of our News Letter. 

High point of the early winter season will be the 18th Mid- 
west Museums Conference in Cleveland. Be sure to come, for it 
promises to be one of the best. 


Margaret M. Brayton, Curator 
Detroit Children’s Museum, Detroit 

Staff changes at the Children’s Museum: Miss Ethel S. Lloyd, 
Cataloguer, Detroit Children’s Museum, retired in June after 
a number of years of splendid service in this field. Miss Lloyd 
is succeeded by Miss Beatrice Parsons who will have charge of 
the cataloguing and anthropology at the Children’s Museum. 

Miss Cecilia Peikert, Museum Teacher of Science, resigned 
to accept a position as Director of the new museum at Illinois 
State Normal University at Normal, Illinois, and is succeeded 
by Miss Idella Kennedy who has specialized in journalism as 
well as in science. 

The current exhibit at the Children’s Museum deals with the 
place of the American Indian, not only in our past history but 
as a citizen in modern life. The emphasis in this exhibit is 
inter-cultural. It will continue through December. 

Saturday programs at the Museum: Oct. 6—“Harvest Hints,” 
by gardeners from the Fitzgerald Garden Club and the Ford- 
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son Schools; Oct. 13—“Grasses, Barks, and Baskets,” a talk 
and demonstration of Indian basket-making by Miss Beatrice 
Parsons; Oct. 20—“Drawing for Fun and Fun in Drawing,” 
showing the steps in the making of a cartoon by Eugene White- 
horn; Oct. 27—“Vegetable Zoo,’ a demonstration by Mrs. 
Ernest Knobloch who will give the visitors a chance to try 
making eggplant elephants and squash swans. 


Raymond C., Miller, Director 
Detroit Historical Museum, Detroit 

The Detroit Historical Museum is pleased to announce its 
opening with a formal reception on October 23. This will be 
followed by a brief period in which the Museum will be open to 
members only with the general public welcomed after October 
29. 

Anyone who has ever moved a museum (and only such per- 
sons) will be in a position to sympathize with the staff through 
the last horrid months. Lately we have been suffering in an 
effort to fit selections from our materials into a reasonable dis- 
play in a converted house; the job is difficult, but we are begin- 
ning to believe the results will be satisfactory. 

We are happy to report two very promising developments. 
A popular campaign in Detroit last year raised a quarter of 
a million dollars which is to be devoted to a museum building; 
construction will begin as soon as building becomes practical. 
Incidentally we boast of what we think is a record. Out of 
$260,000 pledged, less than $800 remains uncollected. 

The new museum is to be built in what Detroit is calling the 
Art Center. It will thus be immediately adjacent to the Public 
Library and the Detroit Institute of Arts, both of them mag- 
nificent structures, and it will stand on land now owned by 
Wayne University and thus will be part of a projected campus 
development. Plans for the new building are in the hands of 
William E. Kapp, Detroit architect. 

The second development proposes an alteration of manage- 
ment in the Museum itself. The Museum has been the prop- 


erty of the Detroit Historical Society and has been maintained 
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with great difficulty by this private group, assisted by subsidy 
from the school system. The sharply increased interest in De- 
troit in matters historical has led to the proposal of an amend- 
ment to the City Charter by which the Historical Museum 
will pass to city control under a specially designated commis- 
sion. Detroit is familiar with this system; the historical com- 
mission is modelled almost exactly after the Art Commission, 
which now controls the Art Institute, and the Library Commis- 
sion which occupies a somewhat similar position in Detroit’s 
governmental structure. Some of our friends. in other cities 
have warned us of the danger of “politics” in such a connec- 
tion, but Detroit’s record in this matter has been extraordi- 
narily good. It is the expectation that with this new struc- 
ture the city will provide staff and maintenance for the Mu- 
seum. 


The Historical Society itself, | am happy to report, has 
shown a sharp increase in interest and activity during this 
recent period and we have made the not unusual discovery 


that persons who have contributed cash in the campaign will 
exhibit a continuing interest in the object of their benefactions. 
It is hoped that the transfer of the Museum to the manage- 
ment of the historical commission will make it possible for the 
Historical Society to broaden its activities and to enter ener- 
getically on a program of education, research, and publication. 

Some alterations in staff have occurred. Mr. Robert Larson, 
Director of the Society and the Museum for several years, re- 
signed in August. As the new Director, I suppose I must in- 
troduce myself. For some years, I have been Chairman of the 
History Department at Wayne University. I am maintain- 
ing my connections with the department but am serving as 
Director on what (this was a quickly-blasted illusion) was a 
half-time basis. Miss Louisa Butler remains with the Museum 
as Curator and Recorder. Mrs. Susan Sprang, recently of the 
Ohio State Museum, joined the staff in July as Curator of Dis- 
plays. 

You will pardon a somewhat over-long statement, but we 
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have a feeling that our pride in the progress we have made is 
justified. 


‘lyde H. Burroughs, Secretary 
Detroit Institute of Arts, Detroit 

Edgar P. Richardson, appointed Director of the Detroit In- 
stitute of Arts to succeed Dr. W. R. Valentiner who retired 
June 1, 1945, is planning a program to enlarge the educational 
usefulness of the municipally owned Art Institute and to in- 
crease its popularity with the general public. 

The program for the fall includes an afternoon course of 
lectures on “Backgrounds of Living” and an evening course on 
“Evolution of Architecture” given by members of the educa- 
tional and curatorial staff. There are also young people’s 
activities in the Junior Museum, including the Explorers Club, 
for high school and college students interested in art and 
archaeology; the museum class for sixth, seventh, and eighth 
graders in which games, scrap books, sketching, and construc- 
tion projects play a part. 

The relationship between the Art Institute, the public 
schools, and Wayne University has also been strengthened so 
that these organizations will make a greater use of their mu- 
seum. 

A music, art, and drama program will be given Tuesday 
evenings in the auditorium at 8:15. These present related 
tendencies in the art and music of a given period together with 
a selection of the best foreign films. 

The fall exhibitions include “Built in U.S.A.” from the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art showing American architecture since 1932, 
“American Birds and Their Painters,” and the Annual Exhibi- 
tion for Michigan Artists. 


Miles D. Pirnie, Director 
W. K. Kellogg Bird Sanctuary 

With travel made easier the week-end attendance at the 
W. K. Kellogg Bird Sanctuary is fast returning to pre-war 
totals of 50 or more “cars” in at one time on Sundays. 
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NOTES CONCERNING THE NATIONAL ARCHIVES 


O* September 12, 1945, a few days after they were flown to the 
United States from General MacArthur’s headquarters, the Jap- 
anese surrender documents signed on board the battleship Missouri were 
placed on view in the National Archives, where the German surrender 
papers, which have been transferred to the permanent custody of the 
Archivist, were already on display. General Jonathan M. Wainwright 
opened the exhibition in a colorful ceremony witnessed by diplomatic 
and military representatives of the United Nations. Subsequently the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff transferred the surrender documents signed in the 
Philippines, at Singapore, in southern Korea, and on Saishu-To and 
these were also placed on display. From November 1 until December 
15 all the surrender documents were on a Victory Loan tour, after 
which they were again exhibited in the National Archives. 

The instruments of surrender and other papers signed at Ltineburg, 
Reims, and Berlin have been published in facsimile by the National 
Archives in German Surrenders Unconditionally. This 41-page booklet, 
which is for sale for 30 cents a copy by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C., also contains an. introduction briefly de- 
scribing the documents and the circumstances of their signing and the 
radio script of the ceremonies opening the exhibit of them on June 6. 
A similar publication, The End of the War in the Pacific, containing 
facsimiles of the Japanese surrender documents is available for 30 
cents from the Superintendent of Documents. 

The termination of war activities has already resulted in the transfer 
to the National Archives of records from several emergency agencies. 
Among them are the records of the Industrial Incentive Division of the 
Navy Department, 1941-45; the records of the War Refugee Board, 
1944-45; applications for export licenses made to the Foreign Economic 
Administration, 1942-43; case files of and hearings before the National 
War Labor Board, 1942-44; and records of the Overseas Branch of the 
Office of War Information, consisting of radio scripts and program 
logs of the San Francisco Office and sound recordings of broadcasts 
from the New York Office, 1941-45. Other recent accessions include a 
group of photographs pertaining to Indian Wars, the Spanish-American 
War, the Philippine Insurrection, the China Relief Expedition, and the 
Mexican Punitive Expedition, 1898-1914, received from the War De- 
partment; records of the Immigration and Naturalization Service, 1882- 
1938; and records of the Comptroller of the Currency Bureau relating 
to national banks, 1863-1940. 

Under sponsorship of the Interdepartmental Committee on Cultural 
and Scientific Cooperation, a program for bringing Latin American 
archivists to the United States to study archival methods has been in- 
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stituted. Juan Eyzaguirre Escobar, assistant director of the national 
archives of Chile, and Manuel Carrera Stampa, doctoral candidate at the 
National University of Mexico, are now working at the National Ar- 
chives on Fellowships. Later they will study at other archival agencies 
throughout the country. 

The series of Reference Information Circulars, describing materials in 
the National Archives relating to strategic geographic areas and to sub- 
jects such as disposition of surplus property and termination of eco- 
nomie control by Government agencies following World War I, is now 
available for general distribution. As long as the supply lasts the Cir- 
culars may be obtained upon request from the Assistant Administrative 
Secretary, National Archives, Washington. Also available are “Let’s 
Look at the Record,” by Solon J. Buck, reprinted. from the American 
Archivist, and The Proposed Government Film Repository, by John G. 
Bradley. ’ 

Recent additions to records in the National Archives include some of 
the older records that still remained outside the custody of the Ar- 
chivist. Among them were Post Office Department registers and jour- 
nals, 1828-1934; drawings and photographs of Federal buildings no 
longer in the possession of the Government, 1885-1945; records of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Co. and the Canal Towage Co. for the 50 
years prior to the purchase of the canal by the Government in 19388; 
records of the District Court for the Southern District of New York, 
1789-1912; and a small group of Interior Department records, 1854-79, 
relating to colonization of free Negroes and the suppression of the slave 
trade, which were received from the Library of Congress. As the re- 
sult of a recent transfer from the State Department, the records of that 
Department in the custedy of the Archivist are nearly complete through 
the year 1929. Among other material recently transferred to the Na- 
tional Archives are selective service records of World War I, central 
files of The Adjutant General's Office, 1917-25, records of the Great Lakes 
Naval Training Center, 1911-39, and Office of War Information records, 
1931-44. 


NOTES CONCERNING THE FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT LIBRARY 
AT HYDE PARK, N. Y. 

The Franklin D. Roosevelt Library has recently received from Mrs. 
Roosevelt a considerable body of letters and papers relating to the period 
of her residence in Albany, January 1929-February 1933, and to the 
latter part of the Washington period, January 1938-April 1945. The 
first group includes formal invitations received by Mrs. Roosevelt; drafts 
and final copies of articles written by her for magazines and newspaper 


syndicates; copies of radio addresses made from December 9, 1932, to 
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March 3, 1933: and correspondence and reports relating to her activities 
during the 1932 presidential campaign. 

Mrs. Roosevelt's gift of her White House correspondence supplements 
a previous gift of similar materials covering the earlier years, and the 
Library new has her Washington papers for the entire period 1933-45, 
She has also given the Library the many thousands of letters of con- 
dolence received by her following President Roosevelt's death and a 
scrapbook of Memoranda and drafts of his speeches of the period 1929- 
38, originally compiled by Marguerite Le Hand. In addition to informal 
chits and memoranda of the sort that pass between an executive and 
his staff, this scrapbook, contains an autograph reading copy of an ad- 
dress, “The Age of Social Consciousness,” given by Mr. Roosevelt before 
the Phi Beta Kappa Seciety of Harvard University on June 17, 1929; 
an autograph copy of his proclamation designating November 30, 1933, as 
Thanksgiving Day: and an autograph copy of the address delivered by 
him at the lighting of the community Christmas tree in Washington. 
D. C.. on December 24, 1933. 

Miss Grace Tully. personal secretary to President Roosevelt at the 
time of his death, has given the Library a volume containing the first 
and final drafts of his 1983 inaugural address, 

The Women’s Division of the Democratic National Committee has 
given the Library the correspondence and other papers of its national 
headquarters office in Washingten for the years 1986-44. In these 
files are letters from party workers in the States to officials of the 
headquarters staff, with copies of the replies, on the many aspects of 
maintaining a political organization and running campaigns. Copies of 
speeches made during the several presidential campaigns, samples of 
campaign literature used, and lists of members are also included. 

The papers of President Roosevelt that were in the White House at 
the time of his death, amounting to approximately 9.000 cubic feet, are 
now in storage awaiting settlement of his estate, after which it is ex- 
pected that they will be deposited in the Library. 

Former Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins has given the Franklin 
ID. Roosevelt Library a collection of addresses and articles by herself 
and others on the subject of labor in the United States, 1932-44, to- 
gether with letters and resolutions addressed to her as Secretary of 
Labor from 1940 to 1942 on various subjects growing out of the problem 
of national defense. Additional personal papers for the period 1933-38 
received from Mrs. Roosevelt include material relating to inaugural 
ceremonies and family weddings. Other material acquired includes 15 
sound recordings of addresses by Mr. Roosevelt and of other important 
speeches and events of his administration; 40 photographs made on his 
visit to Ottawa, Canada, in August 1943: a number of books and 


a 
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pamphlets on subjects related to his Presidency; and a variety of mu- 
seum objects. In the last-mentioned group are two dry-point portrait 
engravings of Mr. Roosevelt made by Walter Tittle in 1944. 


SELECTED ARTICLES FROM OUR EXCIITANGES 


The American Archivist, October, 1945: “Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, 1882-1945,” by Fred W. Shipman; “The Navy’s 
‘Record’ in the Second World War,” by Lt. Comdr. Emmett J. 
Leahy; “The War Records Program in Illinois,” by Stanley 
Krikson; “War Records in Their Relation to State and Local 
Archives,” by Christopher Crittenden. 


The Arkansas Historical Quarterly, Autumn, 1945: “The 
Spelling and Pronunciation of Arkansas,” by Fred R. Bryson; 
“Three Arkansas Travelers,” by Robert L. Morris. 


The Colorado Magazine, September, 1945: “With the Ute 
Peace Delegation of 1863,” by Finis E. Downing; “Early His- 
tory of San Juan County,” by Ray H. Cooper. November, 1945: 
“Karly History of Bent County,’ by Mary Prowers Hudnall; 
“Development of the Peach Industry in the Colorado River 
Valley,” by Mary Rait. 


The Canadian Historical Review, September, 1945: “The 
Historical Programme of the Canadian Army Overseas,” by 
C. P. Stacey; “The Royal Canadian Naval Historical Section 
and Its Work,” by Gilbert Norman Tucker; “The Royal 
Canadian Air Force Historical Section,” by Kenneth B. Conn: 
“Where Now is Britain?” by David Owen; “Newspapers of 
Nova Scotia, 1840-1867,” by D. C. Harvey; “Graduate Theses 
in Canadian History and Related Subjects;” “Maritime Mu- 
seums and National Historic Parks.” 

Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society, September 
1945: “The Western Trip of Philip Hone,” edited by Paul M. 
Angle. 


Indiana Magazine of History, September, 1945: “Herndon’s 
Contribution to Lincoln Mythology,” by Louis A. Warren; 
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“The Indiana Coal Industry’s Part in World War IT,” by R. ©. 
Freytag; “William Henry Smith Memorial Library of the In- 
diana Historical Society,” by Caroline Dunn. 


Inland Seas, October, 1945: “Ships That Went Down to 
the Seas,” by H. A. Musham; “Story of Philo Everett’s Trip 
From Jackson, Michigan to Marquette in 1845,” by R. A. 
Brotherton; “A Military Tragedy on Lake Erie,” by Fred Lan- 
don; “Fifty Years Ago on the Lakes—Gene Herman’s Early 
Days,” by Gordon W. Thayer. 

The Annals of Iowa, October, 1945: “A County Seat Lost 
and Found,” by Remley J. Glass; “Seventy Years in Iowa,” 
Interview with Johanna Harris Haines. 





The Iowa Journal of History and Politics, October, 1945: 
“Mining in Iowa,” by Jacob A. Swisher; “Forgotten Men: 
James L. Thompson,” by Charles E. Snyder. 


The Palimpsest, October, 1945: “J. N. Nicollet, Map Mak- 
er,’ by Ruth A. Gallaher. 


The Maryland Historical Magazine, September, 1945: “Some 
Lessons of History,’ by Gen. George C. Marshall; “German 
Prisoners in the American Revolution,” by Lucy Leigh Bowie; 
“Contemporary Report of the Battle of Baltimore;” “Politics 
in Maryland during the Civil War” (continued) by Charles 
sranch Clark; “The Loyalist Plot in Frederick,” by Dorothy 
Mackay Quynn. 





Mid-America, October, 1945: “The Discovery of the Missis- 
sippi,—Primary Sources,” by Jean Delanglez; “Antoine Lau- 
met, Alias Cadillac, Commandant at Michilimackinac: 1694- 
1697” (Concluded) ; by Jean Delanglez. 


Minnesota History, September, 1945: “The Soldier Vote 
and Minnesota Politics, 1862-65,” by Lynwood G. Downs; “An 
Indian Tale by William J. Snelling,” edited by Lucille B. 
IXmeh; “Minnesota History and the Schools.” 


The Mississippi Valley Historical Review, September, 1945: 
“The Railroad Land Grant Legend in American Ilistory 
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Texts,” by Robert S. Henry; “Social and Personal Values of 
American History,” by Lucile Gustafson. 


Missouri Historical Review, October, 1945: “Missouri Liter- 
ature Since the First World War. Part I, Verse,” by Minnie 
M. Brashear; “The Road West in 1818. The Diary of Henry 
Vest Bingham,” edited by Marie George Windell. 


The New England Historical And Genealogical Register, 
October, 1945: “A Century of Genealogical Progress,” by Wil- 
liam Carroll Hill. 


New Jersey Historical Society Proceedings, October, 1945: 
“The Diary of William Pennington,” edited by William A. 
Ellis. 


New Mexico Historical Review, October, 1945: “History of 
the Albuquerque Indian School” (to 1934), conel., by Lillie G. 
McKinney; “From Lewisburg to California in 1849,” concl., 
edited by L. B. Bloom. 


The New York Historical Society Bulletin, October, 1945: 
“New York’s Contribution to the War Effort of 1812,” by W. E. 
Apgar. 


Northwest Ohio Quarterly, October, 1945: “Over Lake Erie 
to Freedom,” by Fred Landon; “The Siege of Fort Meigs, Year 
1813,” by Col. Alexander Bourne. 


Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, October- 
December, 1945: “Ohio Medical History, Part 6.” 


The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Autumn, 1945: “Origin of 
Oklahoma Day,” by Muriel H. Wright; “Pioneer Indian Agri- 
culture in Oklahoma,” by Norman Arthur Graebner; “Rem- 
iniscences of Pioneer Days,” by L. P. Bobo. 


Oregon Historical Quarterly, September, 1945: “Interna- 
tional Rivalries in Pacific Northwest,” by Richard W. Van 
Alstyne; “Trotting Horses and Races of the Pioneer Period,” 
by Oswald West; “Williamette Valley in 1859: The Diary of a 
Tour,” edited by H. S. Nedry. 
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Pacific Northwest Quarterly, October, 1945: “Boom Days in 
Ellensburg, 1881-1891,” by Samuel R. Mohler; “Early Amer- 
ican Contacts with the Japanese,” by Clifford M. Drury. 


The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, Oc- 
tober, 1945: “Nine Pennsylvania Lives,” by H. Clay Reed; 
“How Practical Was Benjamin Franklin’s Science?” by I. 
Bernard Cohen. 


Rhode Island History, October, 1945: “Rural Economy in 
Rhode Island 200 Years Ago,” by Carl R. Woodward; “The 
Merger of the Two Oldest Banks in Providence,” by William 
Greene Roelker. 


The Southwestern Historical Quarterly, October, 1945: “The 
Marquis of San Miguel De Aguayo and His Recovery of Texas 
from the French, 1719-1723,” by Charles W. Hackett; “The 
Mormon Migration into Texas,” by C. Stanley Banks; “Check 
List of Texas Imprints, 1858,” edited by E. W. Winkler. 


The Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, October, 
1945: “The Colonial Churches of New Kent and Hanover Coun- 
ties, Virginia,” by George Carrington Mason. 


West Virginia History, October, 1945: “Reconstruction in 
West Virginia” (Part II), by Milton Gerofsky; “West Vir- 
vinians in the American Revolution (Shaw to Sodowsky),” as- 
sembled and edited by Ross B. Johnston. 


Wisconsin Magazine of History, September, 1945: “The 
Naming of the ‘Four Lakes’”, by Frederic G. Cassidy; “John 
Rogers Commons, 1862-1945,” by Selig Perlman; “The Old In- 
dian Agency House at Portage,” by Bertha A. Holbrook; 
“Black Hawk Rides Again—A Glimpse of the Man,” by Jay 
Monaghan.” 

















MICHIGAN'S GOLD STAR RECORD: WORLD WAR IT. 


(For the beginning of this Series, see the Winter issue of this Maga- 
zine for 1943). 


JEROME COLE (2051426), Private, Company I, 28th Infantry, 1st 
Division. Son of Chester Cole (address unknown) and Anna Cole, Bat- 
tle Creek. Born Feb. 18, 1893 at Johnstown Township, Barry County. 
Single. Entered U. S. military service May 25, 1918. Trained and was 
transported overseas where he was transferred as a replacement to Com- 
pany 1, 28th Infantry. Served with the Ist Regulars until his death 
from broncho-phneumonia Oct. 25, 1918. Residence at enlistment: Johns- 
town Township, Barry County. 


MOSES W. COLE, Private, Company C, 7th Infantry, 3rd Division. 
Son of Moses Cole (deceased) and Elvira Cole-Summers, Bay City. 
Born Aug. 13, 1898 in Arenac County. Farmer. Single. Entered U. S. 
service July 6, 1917 at Camp Freemont. Ohio. Trained at Camp Gettys- 
burg, Pa., and at Camp Greene, N. ©. Assigned to Company C, 7th 
Infantry. Died of disease at Camp Greene, N. C. May 9, 1918. Buried 
at Omer, Mich. Residence at enlistment: Kawkawlin, Bay County. 


PATRICK M. COLE, Seaman, U. 8S. Navy. Entered U. S. naval serv- 
ice and after training was assigned to active duty on the U. S. Ship 
Shaw. Continued in service until his death Oct. 9, 1918 when his ship 
collided with the Transport Aquitania. Residence at enlistment: Grand 
Rapids, Kent County. 


ROY COLE (302394), Private, Company M, 168th Infantry, 42nd Di- 
vision. Son of George T. and Lina D. Cole, Grand Ledge. Born Sept. 
8, 1893, at Battle Creek, Neb. Farmer. Single. Inducted into Camp 
Custer Nov. 19, 1917. Assigned to 338th Infantry for training. Trans- 
ferred to 168th Infantry, Rainbow Division. Left the United States for 
overseas Feb. 25, 1918. Died July 29, 1918 from wounds received in 
action on the preceding day near Chateau Thierry, France. Residence 
at enlistment: Grand Ledge, Clinton County. 


WALTER W. COLE (41648), Private, Company A, 16th Infantry, 1st 
Division. Son of Peter and Martha Cole (both deceased). Born Mar. 
1, 1896 at Rapid River. Single. Entered U. S. military service Apr. 19, 
1917 in the Regular Army. Assigned to Company A, 16th Infantry, 1st 
Division which had been for months in active service on the Mexican 
3order. Overseas with the 1st Regulars. Served with his unit in the 
Lunneville and Ansauville Training Sectors and in the active Cantigny 
Sector where he was killed in action June 16, 1918. Residence at en- 
listment: Delta County. 
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JURTIS S. COLEMAN, Corporal, Company B, 78th Infantry, 14th 
Division. Son of Grant S. and Emily A. Coleman, Battle Creek. Born 
Mar. 5, 1895 in Almena Township, Van Buren County. Merchant. Single. 
Inducted into Camp Custer July 22, 1918. Assigned to Company B, 
78th Infantry. Died of influenza Oct. 8, 1918 at Base Hospital, Camp 
Custer. Buried at Riverside Cemetery, Kalamazoo. Residence at en- 
listment : Kalamazoo, Kalamazoo County. 


HERBERT HENRY COLENSO (262683), Sergeant, Company G, 125th 
Infantry, 32nd Division. Son of Edwin and Mary E. (Trathen) Colenso, 
Houghton. Born Oct. 25, 1892 at Tamarack. Houghton County. Loco- 
motive fireman. Single. Mntered U. S. military service at Houghton, 
May 10, 1917. Assigned to Company G, 125th Infantry in the organ- 
ization of the 82nd Division at Camp McArthur, Texas. Overseas on 
the Antigone Feb. 24, 1918. Served with the Red Arrow Division in the 
Alsace Sector, the Aisne-Marne and Oise-Aisne Offensives and in the 
Meuse-Argonne Offensive where he was killed in action Oct. 7, 1917, 
in the approach to the Kriemhilde Stellung of the Hindenburg Line. 
Residence at enlistment: Houghton, Houghton County. 


FRANK COLISTER (2986335), Private, Company H, 357th Infantry, 
90th Division. Son of Edgar L. and Anna E, Colister, Perry. Born in 
Michigan. Educated at Central Michigan Normal School, Mount Pleas- 
ant. Farmer. Single. Inducted into U. S. military service June 24, 1918 at 
Camp Custer. Trained for service and was transported overseas to France 
where he was assigned to Company H, 37th Infantry. Served with his unit 
in the Meuse-Argonne Offensive where he received wounds in action from 
which he died Oct. 25, 1918. Residence at enlistment: Perry, Shia- 
wassee County. 


RALPH PHELPS COLLIER, 2nd Lieutenant, Instructor Love Avia- 
tion Field, Texas. Son of Charles P. and Minnie L. Collier, Battle 
Creek. Born Aug. 2, 1894 at Battle Creek. Student at the University 
of Michigan. Single. Member of Troop B, Cavalry, Michigan National 
Guard. Served on the Mexican Border 1916-1917. Attended the Offi- 
cers’ Training School, Aviation Department, at Ft. Sheridan, Ill., dur- 
ing the summer of 1917. Attended Ground School at Columbus, Ohio 
and Flying School at Witchita Falls, Texas. Commissioned 2nd Lieu- 
tenant, Signal Reserve Corps. Air Service, May 25, 1918. Assigned to 
the Instructors’ School at Brook's Field, Texas, June-Aug. 1918. Sent 
to Love Field, Texas, as an instructor in Aviation. Killed in an 
aeroplane accident at Love Field, Dallas, Tex., Dec. 7, 1918. Buried 
at West Penfield Cemetery, Penfield Township, Calhoun County.  Resi- 
dence at enlistment: Penfield, Calhoun County. 
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CHARLES C. COLLINS (2021022), Sergeant, Company B, 11th Ma- 
chine Gun Battalion, 4th Division. Entered U. S. military service in 
the new National Army and was trained for overseas duty. Trans- 
ported overseas to France where he was assigned to Company B, 11th 
Machine Gun Battalion, 4th Division. Served with the 4th Regulars 
until he received wounds in action during the Meuse-Argonne Offensive 
from the results of which he died Oct. 13, 1918. Accredited by the War 
Department to Michigan. 


CLAUD COLLINS (23805598), Private, Ist Class, Company C, 128th 
Infantry, 32nd Division. Son of Rensselaer and Era (Jenks) Collins, 
Fenwick. Born June 14, 1895 in Fairplains Township, Montcalm County. 
Laborer. Single. Member Company E, 32nd Infantry, Michigan Na- 
tional Guard. Mustered into U. S. military service July 26, 1917. Trans- 
ferred to Camp McArthur, Texas, where he was assigned to Company C, 
128th Infantry in the organization of the 32nd Division. Overseas with 
the Red Arrow Division. Served in the Alsace Sector and in the attack 
upon Fismes during the Aisne-Marne Offensive where he received 
wounds from which he died Aug. 7, 1918, at Base Hospital No. 1, 
France. Residence at enlistment: Fenwick, Montcalm County. 


EARL WILLIAM COLLINS (2021488), Corporal, Company H, 339th 
Infantry, 85th Division. Son of Samuel T. Collins, Detroit, and Florence 
Collins (deceased). Born July 20, 1891 at Detroit. Receiving Teller, 
Detroit Saving’s Bank. Single. Inducted into Camp Custer Sept. 20, 
1917. Assigned to the position of Company Clerk of Company H, 339th 
Infantry. Overseas with the 85th Division and was transferred to 
combat service in his Company. Accompanied the 339th Infantry to 
North Russia as part of the Allied Army under English Command. Killed 
in action near Archangel, Mar, 22, 1919. Residence at enlistment: De- 
troit, Wayne County. 


EDWARD ALEXANDER COLLINS (263880), Sergeant, Company L, 
125th Infantry, 32nd Division. Son of Edward Collins (deceased) and 
Lois Collins-Bradley, Carsonville. Born July 10, 1896 at Yale. Married May 
19, 1917 at Port Huron, to Augusta Evert who was born Sept. 17, 1895 
in Germany. Enlisted in Company C, 33rd Infantry, Michigan National 
Guard, Dee. 7, 1915. Assigned to Company L, 125th Infantry in the 
reorganization of the National Guard at Camp McArthur, Texas. Over- 
seas with the 32nd Division. Served in the Alsace Sector and in the 
Aisne-Marne Offensive where he was killed in action July 31, 1918 in 
the attack upon Cierges. Residence at enlistment: Port Huron, St. 
Clair County. 


HAROLD J. COLLINS (483118), Private, Aircraft, Acceptance Park 
N. 2, Section No. 1. Son of James H. and Mabel Collins, Pontiac. Born 
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May 5, 1900 at Atlas. Student, Pontiac High School. Single. Entered 
U. S. military service Mar. 18, 1918 at Kelly Field. Assigned to the 
303rd Aero Squadron. Transferred to the 48th Aero Squadron. Over- 
seas to Norwich, England. Accidentally killed by a gun shot, Oct. 18, 
1918, while serving at Hanley Page Acceptance Park No. 2, Norwich, 
England. Residence at enlistment: Pontiac, Oakland County. 


HERBERT COLLINS (262593), Sergeant, Company F, 125th Infan- 
try, 32nd Division. Son of Bruce and Rosalie Collins, Alpena. Born 
Mar. 12, 1895 at Alpena. Single. Enlisted in the Michigan National 
Guard July 8, 1916. Assigned to Company F, 125th Infantry in the 
reorganization of the National Guard at Camp McArthur, Texas. 
Trained at Camp McArthur and was transported overseas with the Red 
Arrow Division. Served with his Company throughout the’ brilliant 
career of the 32nd Division in France until he received wounds in action 
from which he died Oct. 9, 1918. Residence at enlistment: Alpena, 
Alpena County. 


LAURENCE ROBERT COLLINS (280429), Corporal, Company H, 
126th Infantry, 382 Division. Son of Roy W. and Blanche Collins, High- 
land Park. Born Mar. 22, 1899 at Detroit. Student. Single. Enlisted in Com- 
pany H, 81st Infantry, Michigan National Guard, Apr. 16, 1917.  As- 
signed to Company H, 126th Infantry in the reorganization of the Na- 
tional Guard at Camp McArthur, Texas. Overseas with the Red Arrow 
Division. Served in the Alsace Sector and in the Aisne-Marne Offensive 
where he was killed in action Aug. 4, 1918, in the capture of Fismes 
on the Vesel River. Residence at enlistment: Highland Park, Wayne 
County. 


MARTIN LOUIS COLLINS, Cadet Engineer, U. S. Navy. Son of 
Phillip Collins (deceased) and Mary Collins-Goss, Benton Harbor. Born 
Mar. 17, 1893 at Benton Harbor. Single. Student at the University of 
Michigan, 1912-1913. Entered U. S. service as a Cadet Engineer, on the 
U. S. Ship Florence H, U. S. Navy, March 19, 1918. The Florence H 
was blown up Apr. 17, 1918 off the French Coast. Cadet Engineer 
Collins was badly burned and died at Naval Base Hospital No. 5, 
Brest, France, April 29, 1918. Residence at enlistment : Benton Harbor, 
Berrien County. 


WILLIAM HENRY PHELPS COLLINS, Captain, Aviation Section, 
Signal Reserve Corps, 103rd Aero Squadron. Son of Richard H. Collins, 
Detroit, and Lotta A. Collins (deceased). Born Oct. 17, 1893 at Alpena. 
Real Estate Business. Single. Entered Avord Aviation School, France, 
May 26, 1917. After finishing training at Avord Aviation School, he 
went into action on the French front Sept. 1, 1917 with the Stock 
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Escadrille, serving as a scout pilot. Transferred to the American serv- 
ice January, 1918, as Captain in the 103rd Aero Pursuit Squadron (La- 
fayette Eseadrille), Signal Corps. Unofficially but authentically credited 
with the destruction of three enemy planes during his last week of 
service. Officialy reported by the War Department as killed in action 
Mar. 12, 1918 in the District of the Marne, France. Residence at en- 
listment : Detroit, Wayne County. 


FRANK COLLISTER, (2986335). Private, Company I, 338th Infan- 
try, Soth Division. Son of Edward and Annie E. (Carl) Collister, 
Perry. Born Noy. 27, 1886 at Bath. County School Examiner. Single. 
Inducted into Camp Custer June 27, 1918. Assigned to Company I, 338th 
Infantry. Overseas Aug. 1918 with Company B, 386th Casual Company. 
Served in the Meuse-Argonne Offensive where he was killed in action 
Oct. 25, 1917. Residence at enlistment: Perry, Shiawassee County. 


DELANEY J. COLVIN, 2nd Lieutenant, Intelligence Officer, 32nd Di- 
vision. Son of Charles C. and Nellie Ely Colvin, Jackson. Born Oct. 
19, 1893 at Medina. Dairyman. Married July 21, 1917 at Jackson to 
Harriet E. Youngs, who was born Mar. 8, 1894 at Jackson. Enlisted 
Oct. 4, 1915 in Company M, 31st Infantry, Michigan National Guard. 
Served on the Mexican Border 1916-1917. Discharged May 11, 1917 to 
enter the Officers’ Training School at Camp Sheridan, Ill. Commis- 
sioned 2nd Lieutenant, Aug. 15, 1917, and was assigned to the 127th 
Infantry. Transferred to Camp Custer and was assigned to the 160th 
Depot Brigade, Mar. 1, 1918. Assigned to the 337th Infantry Aug. 31, 
1918 and was sent overseas with the 85th Division. Transferred to 
the 127th Infantry, with which unit he was killed in action Oet. 10, 
1918 in the Meuse-Argonne Offensive in the breaking of the famous 
Kriemhilde-Stellung of the Hindenburg Line. Hudson Post of the Amer- 
ican Legion named in his honor. Residence at enlistment: Hudson, 
Lenawee County. 


HAROLD CHARLES COMBS, Private, Company L, 19th Infantry, 
18th Division. Son of Thomas Combs, St. Thomas, Ontario, Canada, 
and Susan Ann Combs (deceased). Born Mar. 20, 1896 at St. Thomas. 
Bricklayer. Married May, 1918 at Galveston, Tex., to Amber Lawrence. 
Entered U. S. military service at Columbus Barracks, Ohio, May, 1917. 
Transferred to Camp Travis, Tex., and was assigned to Company L, 
19th Infantry. Died Oct. 15, 1918 at Camp Travis, Tex. Buried at 
St. Thomas, Ontario. Residence at enlistment: Detroit, Wayne County. 


SAMUEL ALVIN COMBS (3467218), Wagner, Evacuation Ambu- 
lance Company No. 57. Son of Alvin B. and Alma M. (Hunker) Combs, 
Allen, Born May 18, 1895 at Wheatland. Farmer. Married Novy, 10, 
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1917 at North Adams, to Allie M. Braun, who was born Apr. 7, 1894 
at Helena, Ohio. Survived by a son Samuel Alvin Jr., born Feb. 14, 
1919. Entered U. S. military service Aug. 15, 1918 at Training Camp, 
Ann Arbor. Transferred to Allentown, Penna. Overseas from Camp 
Merritt, N. J. to Beau Desert, France. Died of diphtheria Dec. 26, 1918 
in France. Residence at enlistment: Allen, Hillsdale County. 


PETER (C. COMEAUX (302396). Private, Company M, 103rd Infan- 
try, 26th Division. Son of Louis Comeaux, Baton Rouge, La. (mother 
deceased). Born Oct. 16, 1888 at Baton Rouge. Married June 22, 1910 
at Detroit to E. Hinkley who was born June 1, 1888 at Hale. Entered 
U. S. military service Nov. 20, 1917. Trained and was transported 
overseas where he was transferred as a replacement to Company M, 
103rd Infantry. Served with the Yankee Division until his death in 
action Oct. 26, 1918 near Verdun during the Meuse-Argonne Offensive. 
Residence at enlistment: Detroit, Wayne County. 


CHARLES FRED.COMISKA (281252), Private, Ist Class, Company 
L, 126th Infantry, 82nd Division. Son of David and Anna Comiska, 
Alpena. Born at Alpena. Entered U. 8S. military service in the Mich- 
igan National Guard. Assigned to Company L, 126th Infantry in the 
reorganization of the National Guard at Camp McArthur, Texas. 
Trained at Camp McArthur and was transported overseas with the Red 
Arrow Division. Served with his unit in the Alsace Sector, Aisne-Marne 
Offensive and Oise-Aisne Offensive where he was killed in action Aug. 
28, 1918, the first day of the attack upon Juvigny. Awarded Croix 
de Guerre for gallantry in action. Residence at enlistment: Alpena, 
Alpena County. 


EDWARD RAYMOND COMMON, Ist Lieutenant, Company A, 18th 
Infantry, Ist Division. Son of George and Matilda (Lindsay) Common, 
Detroit. Born Aug. 27, 1886 at Detroit. Single. Enlisted in the U. S. 
military service and was assigned to Company A, 18th Infantry. Over- 
seas. with the first contingent of the American Army, June, 1917. Served 
with the famous 1st Division until July 20, 1918 when he was killed 
during the desperate fighting involved in removing the Marne salient 
from the Allied lines east of Soissons, France. Residence at enlist- 
ment: Detroit, Wayne County. 


RONALD CALVIN COMPNEY (2051610), Private, Company L, 26th 
Infantry, 1st Division. Son of Henry and Lillie (White) Compney, 
Menominee. Born July 13. 1896 at Menominee. Farmer. Single. In- 
ducted into Camp Custer May 25, 1918. Assigned to Company M, 338th 
Infantry. Trained and was transported overseas with the 85th Di- 
vision, Transferred to Company L, 26th Infantry as a replacement, 
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Served with the Ist Regulars during the Meuse-Argonne Offensive where 
he was killed in action Oct. 12, 1918. at the end of 11 days of service 
in the desperate fighting which ensued during the capture of Fleville 
and Exermont and the rugged country east of the Aire Valley. Resi- 
dence at enlistment: Menominee, Menominee County. 


JOHN NELSON COMPTON, JR. (280987), Corporal, Company K, 
126th Infantry, 32nd Division. Son of John Nelson, Sr., and Mennie (Mc- 
Arthur) Compton, Grand Rapids. Born May 38, 1895 at Grand Rapids. 
Salesman. Single. Enlisted in 32nd Infantry, Michigan National 
Guard, at Grand Rapids, July 13, 1917. Mustered into U. S. service 
Aug. 14, 1917 at Camp Ferris, Grayling. Assigned to Company K, 126th 
Infantry in the reorganization of the National Guard at Camp Mce- 
Arthur, Texas. Overseas Feb. 1918. Served with the 32nd Division in 
France in the Alsace Sector and in the Aisne-Marne Offensive. Killed 
in action Aug. 28, 1918 during the Oise-Aisne Offensive on the first day 
of the attack against Juvigny, France. Buried at Greenwood Cemetery, 
Grand Rapids. Residence at enlistment: Grand Rapids, Kent County. 


JOHN LOYAL CONANT (337790), Wagoner, Supply Company, 4th 
Infantry, 8rd Division. Sen of Fred and Q. V. (Johnson) Conant, 
Union City. Born in Burlington Township, Branch County, Oct. 5, 1900. 
Machinist. Single. Entered the U. S. service June 28, 1917 at Columbus 
Barracks, Ohio. Transferred to the U. S. Camp at Gettysburg, Pa., and 
to Camp Green, N. CC. Assigned to Co. I, 4th Infantry. Overseas April, 
1918. Wounded in action July 28, 1918 by shrapnel. Died Aug. 4, 1918 
at Base Hospital No. 36 as a result of his wounds. Residence at en- 
listment: Union City, Branch County. 


BEN CONE (121817). Corporal, 82nd Company, 6th U. S. Marines, 
2nd Division. Son of Charles FE. (deceased) and Bertha Cone, Detroit. 
Born July 20, 1892 at Detroit. Mechanic. Single. Enlisted in the 
U. S. Marines May 13, 1917. Assigned to Paris Island, S. C., for train- 
ing, where he was transferred to the 82nd Company, 6th Regiment, 
which with the 5th Regiment of U. S. Marines was attached to the 2nd 
Division of the Regular Army for service in France. Overseas Nov. 19, 
1917. Served at Verdun, Mar. 15-May 13, 1918: at Vitry Le Francois, 
May 15-20. 1918: in the brilliant counter-attack, near Paris, where he 
was killed on the second day of the conflict June 6, 1918, near Belleau 
Wood. Awarded Distinguished Service Cross for gallantry in action. 
Residence at enlistment: Detreit, Wayne County. 


CHARLES A. CONKLIN, Private, Machine Gun Company, 166th Infan- 
try, 42nd Division. Son of Andrew J. and Anna C. Conklin, Grand Haven. 
sorn Aug. 5, 1895 at Chicago, Ill. Single, Enlisted in U. S. military service 
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July 15, 1917 at Camp Proctor, Cincinnati, Ohio. Assigned to the 
Machine Gun Company, 4th Infantry, Ohio National Guard. Trans- 
ferred to Camp Perry, Cleveland, Ohio, and was assigned to the Ma- 
chine Gun Company of the 166th Infantry. Overseas Oct. 1917 with the 
Rainbow Division. Served in the Luneville and Baccarat Sectors. 
Wounded May 4, 1918 in the latter sector. Died May 7, 1918 at Bac- 
carat, France. Grand Haven Post of the American Legion was named 
in his honor. Residence at enlistment: Grand Haven. Ottawa County. 


LEO J. CONKLIN (807549). Private, 35th Motor Ambulance Com- 
pany, 7th Division. Son of Oscar A. Conklin (deceased) and Lydia 
(Holben) Conklin-Blue, Ravenna. 3orn Sept. 29, 1895 at Ravenna. 
Clerk. Single. Entered U. S. military service Mar. 4, 1918. Assigned 
to the 35th Motor Ambulance Company, Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. Over- 
seas where he served with the 7th Regulars during the Meuse-Argonne 
Offensive until he was killed in action Nov. 8, 1918 near Vilcey, in the 
Luneville Sector. Residence at enlistment: Ravenna, Muskegon County. 


I. S. CONLEY $ (167537), Master Engineer, Senior Grade, Headquar- 
ters Company, 16th (Railway) Engineers. Entered U. S. military serv- 
ice in Headquarters Company 16th (Railway) Engineers. Transported 
overseas to France where he continued in service until the close of the 
war. Promoted to Master Engineer, Senior Grade. Died of disease Jan. 
12, 1919. Accredited by the War Department to Michigan. 


CLARENCE CONNER, 2nd Lieutenant, 11th Construction Company, 
Aviation Section, Signal Corps. Son of Edward H. Conner, Detroit and 
Jennie L. Conner (deceased). Born May 10, 1891 at Mt. Clemens. 
Soldier U. S. Regular Army. Single. Enlisted in Troop B, 1st Michigan 
Cavalry, Sept. 9, 1912. Promoted to Corporal July 1, 1913 and to 
Sergeant May 1, 1915. Honorably discharged Sept. 9, 1915. Enlisted 
in the U. S. Regular Army at Fort Bliss, Texas, Oct. 15, 1915. <As- 
signed to Trooy B, 13th Cavalry. Served on the Mexican Border 1916. 
Transferred to the 1st Aero Squadron, Signal Corps, at Columbus, New 
Mexico Nov. 28, 1916. Promoted to Sergeant July 2, 1917. Completed 
the course of training and was commissioned 2nd Lieutenant, Aviation 
Section of the Signal Officers’ Reserve Corps, Dec. 29, 1917. Overseas 
Aug. 18, 1918. Died of pneumonia Dee. 3, 1918 at Winchester, England. 
Residence at enlistment: Detroit, Wayne County. 


MICHAEL J. CONNOLLY (2120323), Private, Headquarters Com- 
pany, 312th Engineers, STth Division. Entered U. S. military service 
and was assigned to Headquarters Company, 312th Engineers. Trained 
with his unit and was transported overseas. Died of disease Oct. 17, 
1918, Accredited by the War Department to Michigan. 
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LLOYD CONNOR (2031408), Corporal. Company A, 310th Engineers, 
85th Division. Son of George Connor. Hillman and Annie L. Connor 
(deceased). Born May 8, 1896 at Hillman. Farmer. Single.  In- 
ducted into Camp Custer Nov. 21, 1917. Assigned to Company A, 310th 
Ingineers. Landed overseas at Cowshot, Camp Bisley, Surrey, England, 
Aug. 4, 1918. Sent with the “Polar Bears” to North Russia, landing at 
Archangel, Sept. 4, 1918. Served with his unit at different points south 
of Archangel during the winter and spring of 1919. Died of disease 
June 8, 1918 in Russia. Buried at Hillman Cemetery, Hillman.  Resi- 
dence at enlistment: Hillman, Montmorency County. 


REX H. CONRAD (2051613). Corporal, Company F, 339th Infantry, 
S5th Division. Son of James Monroe and Myrtle Conrad, Hardy. Born Dee. 
19, 18% at Lynden, Iowa. Inducted into Camp Custer May 26, 1918. 
Trained at Camp Custer and was transported overseas with the 85th 
Division. Upon arrival in England the 889.h Infantry was detached 
from the remainder of the Division and sent with the “Polar Bears” 
to North Russia as part of the Allied Expeditionary Force in that 
region under English Command. Private Conrad served in this ex- 
pedition where he was killed in action Mar. 26, 1919 near Archangel, 
Russia. Residence at enlistment: Harrisville, Alcona County. 

ERNEST FELIX CONTI (262269), Private, Ist Class, Company EK, 
125th Infantry, 32nd Division. Son of Mary Marchia Conti, Grottollela, 
Province Avellino, Italy. Born Jan. 4, 1888 in Italy. Entered U. S. 
military service in the New National Army and was assigned for service 
to Company E, 125th Infantry. Overseas to France where he continued 
in service until he received wounds in action from which he died Oct. 9, 
1918. Residence at enlistment: Detroit, Wayne County. 


MICHAEL J. CONTWAY (1357814), Private, Company A, 113th In- 
fantry, 29th Division. Son of John Contway, Marquette and Mary 
Contway (deceased). Born Apr, 22, 1897 at Saginaw. Teamster. Single. In- 
ducted into U. S. military service May 25, 1918 at Camp Wheeler, Ga. 
Overseas, Oct. 1918. Assigned to Company <A, 113th Infantry, with 
which he served to the end of the war. Died of disease Dec. 28, 1918 
in France. Buried at Holy Cross Cemetery, Marquette. Residence at 
enlistment: Marquette, Marquette County. 


MATTHEW CONWAY (732848), Sergeant, Company G, 6th Infantry, 
Sth Division. Entered military service in the Regular Army and was 
assigned to Company G, 6th Infantry, 5th Division which was organized 
at Camp Logan, Texas, December, 1917. Trained with his unit and 
was transported overseas to France. Continued in service until his 
death in action Oct. 14, 1918 during the Meuse-Argonne Offensive in the 
‘capture of Cunel. Accredited by the War Department to Michigan. 








St 
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BAXTER COOK (3875613), Private, Battery E, 73rd Artillery. En- 
tered military service in the Regular Army. Assigned to Battery EF. 
73rd Artillery. Continued in service until his death from disease Oct. 
19, 1918. Accredited by the War Department to Michigan. 


CHRISTIAN COOK, JR., Private, Company H, 38sth Infantry, 3rd 
Division. Son of Christian, Sr., and Matilda (Stalker) Cook, Lansing. 
Born March 18, 1889 at Lansing. Farmer. Single. Inducted into Camp 
Custer, Apr. 26, 1918. Assigned to Company G, 338th Infantry. Left 
overseas with the 85th Division, July 8, 1918. Transferred to Company 
H, 38th Infantry. Died of wounds received in the Meuse-Argonne Offen- 
sive, Oct. 15, 1918. Residence at enlistment: Lansing, Ingham County. 


CLARENCE R. COOK, (2020758), Private, Company A, 339th In- 
fantry, 85th Division. Born Mar. 28, 1890 at Toronto, Canada. Em- 
ployee, Hoskins Manufacturing Company, Detroit. Inducted into Camp 
Custer where he was assigned to Company A, 339th Infantry in the 
organization of the 85th Division. Trained at Camp Custer and was 
transported overseas with the 85th Division. Upon arrival in Eng- 
land the 339th Infantry was detached from the remainder of the 
Division and sent with the “Polar Bears” to North Russia as part of 
the Allied Expeditionary Force in that region under English Com- 
mand. While serving with his Company Private Cook received wounds 
in action from the result of which he died Feb. 20, 1919. Residence 
at enlistment: Detroit, Wayne County. 


CHRIST COOK (2043474), Private, Company H, 38th Infantry, 3rd 
Division. Inducted into military service and was trained in the new 
National Army. Transferred overseas where he was assigned as a 
replacement to Company H, 38th Infantry. Served with the 3rd Reg- 
ulars in the Meuse-Argonne Offensive where he received wounds in 
action from which he died Oct. 15, 1918. Accredited by the War De- 
partment to Michigan. 


GRANT C. COOK, Private, Company A, 13th (Railway) Engineers. 
Entered U.S. military service and was assigned to Company A, 13th 
(Railway) Engineers, Reserve Corps. Died of disease Apr. 28, 1919. 
Accredited by the War Department to Michigan. 


JAMES COOK, 2nd Lieutenant, Company H, 126th Infantry, 32nd 
Division. Parents deceased. Married to Leone Miles, Pontiae. Gov- 
ernment instructor in the Michigan National Guard. Conducted a 
recruiting campaign in Michigan after the outbreak of war. Served 
as Captain on the Mexican Border 1916-1917. Assigned to Company 
A, 120th Machine Gun Battalion in the reorganization of the National 
Guard at Camp McArthur, Texas. Transferred to Company H, 126th 
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Infantry. Overseas with the 32nd Division, with which unit he served 
in the Alsace Sector and in the Aisne-Marne Offensive, where he was 
killed in action July 30, 1918 in a little French village near Chateau 
Thierry, when a German shell struck the house in which the officers 
of the Company were receiving instructions for an advance. Residence 
at enlistment: Pontiac, Oakland County, 


MYRON WESLEY COOK, Company H, 40th Infantry, 14th Division. 
Son of German I. and Katherine (Haynes) Cook, Battle Creek. Born 
Sept. 13, 1893, at Chief, Manistee County. Factory employee. Single. 
Inducted into Camp Custer, July 25, 1918 and assigned to Company H, 
40th Infantry. Died at Camp Custer Oct. 3, 1918. Buried at Oak Hill 
Cemetery, Battle Creek. Residence at enlistment: Battle Creek, Cal- 
houn County. 


PEARL A. COOK (1363901), Corporal, Company C, 121st Infantry, 
31st Division. Entered military service in the Regular Army where he 
was assigned to Company C, 121st Infantry, 31st Division which 
reached France September-October, 1918. While serving with his unit 
Corporal Cook died of disease Oct. 16, 1918. Accredited by the War 
Department to Michigan. 


GORDON DALE COOK, 2nd Lieutenant, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
U. S. Army. Unattached. Engineer. Son of T. Dale and Ella (Gor- 
don) Cook, Detroit. Born Jan. 10, 1892 at Detroit. Graduate, School 
of Engineering, University of Michigan, 1916. Civil Engineer, Detroit 
City Water Board. Single. Entered U.S. military service Sept. 5, 
1917 at Washington, D.C. Spent two months in training and was 
transferred to Hachita, New Mexico for military mapping in con- 
nection with the U.S. Geological Survey. Commissioned 2nd Lieu- 
tenant in the Engineer Section, Officers’ Reserve Corps, U.S. Army. 
Died of pneumonia Jan. 10, 1918 at Base Hospital No. 2, Fort Bliss. 
El Paso, Texas. Buried at Roselawn Park Cemetery, Detroit. Resi- 
dence at enlistment: Detroit, Wayne County. 


HERBERT ARCHIE COOLEY (2035486), Private, Company F, 310th 
Engineers, 85th Division. Son of Royal and Iva Cooley, Fruitport. 
Born June 21, 1894 at Fruitport. Farmer. Married June 5, 1917 at 
Fruitport to Anna Elizabeth Starfield who was born Dec. 3, 1894 at 
Chicago, Ill. Survived by a daughter Isabel June born Novy. 4, 1917. 
Inducted into Camp Custer, Mar. 29, 1918. Assigned to the 13th Com- 
pany, 4th Battalion, 160th Depot Brigade. Transferred to Company 
F, 310th Engineers. Overseas with the 85th Division. Engaged in 
the St. Mihiel operations and in the Meuse-Argonne Offensive where 
he was killed in action Oct. 24, 1918, at Very, France. Residence at 
enlistment: Fruitport, Muskegon County. 
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JESSE BARTON COOLEY (279785), Private, Ist Class, Company F, 
126th Infantry, 32nd Division. Son of William R. Cooley (deceased) 
and Frances Cooley-Conely, Brighton. Born Aug. 31, 1895 at Milford. 
Farmer. Single. Inducted into Camp Custer Sept. 20, 1917. Trans- 
ferred to Camp McArthur, Texas, where he was assigned to Company 
BE, 126th Infantry. Overseas Feb. 23, 1917 with the Red Arrow Division. 
Served in the Alsace Sector and in the Aisne-Marne Offensive, where 
he was killed in action near Cierges, Aug. 2, 1918 by shrapnel from a 
high explosive shell. Residence at enlistment: Brighton, Livingston 
County. 


CLARE COOPER (262270), Private 1st Class, Company <A, 128th 
Infantry, 32nd Division. Son of Manford and Nettie (Searles) 
Cooper, Birch Run. Born Sept. 5, 1892 at Arbella. Farmer. Single. 
Inducted into Camp Custer Sept. 27, 1917. Transferred to Camp Mce- 
Arthur, Texas, where he was assigned to Company <A, 125th Infantry. 
Overseas with the 32nd Division and was transferred to Company <A, 
128th Infantry when the Division was rescued from the oblivion of a 
replacement unit. Served in the Alsace Sector and in the Aisne-Marne 
Offensive, where he was killed in the attack upon Fismes Aug. 1, 1918. 
Residence at enlistment: Arbella, Tuscola County. 


ELZA J. COOPER (2980428),- Private, 1st Class, Company M, 7th 
Infantry, 3rd Division. Son of Pulaski and Nettie (Oranger) Cooper, 
New Lathrop. Born Dee. 11, 1894 at Montrose. Accountant. Single. 
Inducted into Camp Custer May 26, 1918. Assigned to 387th Infantry. 
Overseas with the 85th Division and was transferred to Company M, 
7th Infantry. Killed in action Oct. 15, 1918, in the Meuse-Argonne 
Offensive. Residence at enlistment: Flint, Genesee County. 


FRANK HORACE COOPER, Corporal, 74th Company, 6th Marines, 
2nd Division, U.S. Army. Son of James and Elizabeth Cooper, Detroit. 
Born July 2, 1889 at Burnside. Mechanic. Single. Enlisted in the 
U. S. Marine Corps. Dec. 6, 1917 at Paris Island, 8S. C. Assigned to 
the 74th Company, 6th Marines. Overseas with his Company and was 
attached with his regiment to the 2nd Division of the U.S. Regulars. 
Served in the Verdun and St. Mihiel-the Toulon-Troyon Sectors; in 
the brilliant Aisne-Marne Defensive, where the immortal 2nd Division 
spent 40 days in deadly grapple with the Germans; in the Aisne-Marne 
Offensive, which resulted in the reduction of the Chateau-Thierry 
Salient; in the Marbache Sector and in the St. Mihiel Offensive, where 
Corporal Cooper was killed in action Sept. 16, 1918. Residence at en- 
listment: Detroit, Wayne County. 


GORDON WEBSTER COOPER. Candidate, Aviation Officers’ Train- 
ing Camp, Barron Field, Texas. Son of Richard William and Frances 
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Goddard Cooper, Lansing. Born July 13, 1894 at Lansing. Student in 
Engineering at Michigan Agricultural College, East Lansing. Entered 
School for Aviation, Austin, Texas, December 27, 1917. Graduated 
from the School for Aviation February 27, 1918. Entered training 
camp at Barron Field, Texas, for commission as officer in Aviation. 
Killed in an aeroplane accident June 13, 1918 at Fort Worth, Texas. 
Buried at Mt. Hope Cemetery, Lansing. Residence at enlistment: 
Lansing, Ingham County. 


JACOB COOPER (281163), Corporal, Company L, 128th Infantry, 
32nd Division. Son of Hemmo (deceased) and Della (Osternich) 
Cooper, Ferrysburg. Born Aug. 25, 1896 at Ferrysburg. Single. Mem- 
ber Company F, 32nd Infantry, Michigan National Guard. Entered 
Camp Ferris, Grayling, Aug. 14, 1917. Assigned to Company L, 126th 
Infantry, in the reorganization of the National Guard at Camp Mc- 
Arthur, Texas. Overseas with the 32nd Division. Assigned to Com- 
pany L, 128th Infantry, when the Red Arrow Division was designated 
as a combat unit. Served with the famous 32nd Division throughout 
its brilliant career in France. Killed in action Nov. 7, 1918, during 
the Meuse-Argonne Offensive when the 128th Infantry had reentered 
the line east of the Meuse River near Dun-sur-Meuse, and was fighting 
as a unit of the 5th Division of Regulars. Residence at enlistment: 
Ferrysburg, Ottawa County. 


MILLARD J. COOPER, Seaman, ist Class, U.S. Navy. Son of 
Charles H. and Myrtle (Hess) Cooper, Dowagiac. Born Sept. 1, 1898 
in Cass County. Student. Single. Enlisted in U.S. Navy Apr. 1917. 
Assigned to Naval Training Station, Great Lakes, Ill. Promoted to 
1st Class Seaman. Died Nov. 4, 1918, at New Port, R. I. Buried at 
Reames and Norton Cemetery, Cass County. Residence at enlistment: 
Dowagiac, Cass County. 


STEWART FRANKLIN COOPER, Sergeant, Machine Gun Battalion, 
29th Infantry, 17th Division. Son of John C. Cooper (deceased) and 
Julia M. Cooper-Crossman, Marengo. Born Jan. 26, 1891 in Marengo 
Township, Calhoun County. Railroad Clerk. Single. Enlisted in U.S. 
service July 27, 1917 at Aberdeen, Miss. Assigned to Company D, 2nd 
Mississippi Infantry. Transferred to Jackson, Miss. Sept. 1, 1917 
and to Camp Beauregard, La. Oct. 1, 1918. Assigned to 51st Machine 
Gun Battalion, 29th Infantry. Died Oct. 6, 1918 at Camp Beauregard, 
La. Buried at Marengo. Residence at enlistment: Marengo Town- 
ship, Calhoun County. 


WALTER STANLEY COOPER (290261), Private, Company G, 126th 
Infantry, 32nd Division. Entered U.S. military service in the Mich- 
igan National Guard and was assigned to Company G, 126th Infantry 
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in the reorganization of the National Guard at Camp McArthur, Texas. 
Trained at Camp McArthur, and was transported overseas with the 
Red Arrow Division. Served with his unit in the Alsace Sector and 
in the Aisne-Marne Offensive where he was killed in action Aug. 3, 
1918 in the brilliant capture of Fismes. Next of kin: Joe Cooper, 
Superior, Wis. Accredited by the War Department to Michigan. 


LUKE COOPERIDER (264538), Private, Machine Gun Company, 
125th Infantry, 32nd Division. Son of Emmet and Almeda Cooperider, 
Joplin, Mo. Born Feb. 5, 1894 at Glenville, Neb. Farmer. Single. 
Inducted into Camp Custer Sept. 6, 1917. Transferred to Camp Mce- 
Arthur, Texas where he was assigned to the Machine Gun Company, 
125th Infantry. Overseas with the Red Arrow Division. Served in 
the Alsace Sector and in the Aisne-Marne Offensive, where he was 
killed in action July 31, 1918 in the capture of Cierges. Residence at 
enlistment: Birmingham, Oakland County. 


CLELL E. COPPINS (316565), Private, Unassigned, Coast Artillery 
Corps. Son of Earnest H. Coppins, U.S. Ship Vestal, (Post Office, San 
Franciseo, Calif.) and Myrtle (Van Riper) Coppins-Burrell, Adrian. 
Born Nov. 20, 1897 at Hudson Township, Lenawee County. Employe 
of the Peerless Fence Company. Adrian. Single. Entered U.S. mili- 
tary service Mar. 16, 1916 at Columbus Barracks, Ohio. Assigned to 
Post Artillery, Company 11. Transferred to service in the Philippine 
Islands. Continued in U.S. military service throughout the war. Died 
of pneumonia Apr. 2, 1920 on board the U. S. Ship Logan between Manil: 
and Honolulu. Buried at Adrian. Residence at enlistment: Adrian, 
Lenawee County. 


ARTHUR PAUL COPSON, Private, 5th Brigade, 2nd Division, Cana- 
dian army. Son of Octar Harry and Sarah Copson, Grand Rapids. 
Born 1882 at Worcester, England. Artist. Entered the Canadian 
Army September 1914. Trained and was transported overseas where 
he was assigned to the 5th Brigade, 2nd Division, Canadian Army. 
Continued in service until his death August, 1918 in France. Residence 
at enlistment: Grand Rapids, Kent County. 


FREDERICK EUGENE CORBIN, Seaman, 2nd Class, U.S. Navy. 
Son of Eugene Henry (deceased) and Mary (Churchill) Corbin, De- 
troit. Born Sept. 17, 1900 at Detroit. Tent and awning cutter. 
Single. Enlisted in the U.S. Navy Oct. 1, 1917. Assigned to the St. 
Helena Training School, Norfolk, Va. Transferred to the U. S. Ship 
Connecticut in Dec. 1917. Assigned to the Fire Control Division. 
Died of influenza Oct. 6, 1918 at the U.S. Naval Hospital, Philadelphia, 
Penna. Buried at Forest Lawn Cemetery, Detroit. Residence at 
enlistment: Detroit, Wayne County. 
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LE ROY D. COREY (2983479), Private, Battery E, 328th Field Ar- 
tillery, 85th Division. Son of Dennis and Cecelia Corey, Paris. Born 
Jan. 12, 1895 at Woodland, Ind. Farmer. Single. Inducted into 
Camp Custer, June 24, 1918. Assigned to Battery E, 328th Field Ar- 
tillery. Overseas with the 85th Division. Sent with his unit for 
training to Camp Coetquidan, France, where he died of pneumonia 
Oct. 27, 1918. Residence at enlistment: Barton Township, Newaygo 
County. 


FARL EUGENE CORNELL (278586), Wagoner, Headquarters Com- 
pany, 126th Infantry, 32nd Division. Son of Eugene M. and Alberta 
(Duval) Cornell, Milwaukee, Wis. Born Mar. 25, 1892 at Grand Rap- 
ids. Auto-repairman. Single. ‘nlisted in Headquarters Company, 
32nd Infantry, Michigan National Guard, July 5, 1917. Mustered into 
U.S. service July 15, 1917. Assigned to Headquarters Company, 126th 
Infantry in the reorganization of the National Guard at Camp Mc- 
Arthur, Texas. Overseas with the 32nd Division, with which unit 
he continued to serve during the summer of 1918 until he received 
wounds Oct. 8, 1918 in the Meuse Argonne Offensive, from which he 
died two days later at the Evacuation Hospital. Buried at Grand 
Rapids. Residence at enlistment: Grand Rapids, Kent County. 


LEON F. CORNELL (40813827), Private, Headquarters Company, 77th 
Infantry, 14th Division. Son of Mrs. Minnie Cornell, Ottawa Lake. Born 
in 1892 at Ashly. Inducted into U.S. military service July 21, 1918 
at Camp Custer. Assigned to the 28th Company, 7th Battalion, 160th 
Depot Brigade. Transferred Sept. 7, 1918 to Headquarters Company, 
77th Infantry. Died of broncho-pneumonia Oct. 12, 1918 at Base Hos- 
pital, Camp Custer. Residence at enlistment: Ottawa Lake, Monroe 
County. 
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MORE AMERICAN LAKES BOOKS 


JYDITOR QUAIFE WRITES: Saint Paul stood up on Mars Hill and 
KE revealed to the Romans the identity of their unknown God. The 
American Lakes Series is designed to reveal to the American people one 
of their greatest and at the same time least known natural assets. 

If a modern Ripley were to relate some of the simple facts about the 
Great Lakes he would be regarded by most readers as another Mun- 
chausen. Without fresh water all animal life would speedily perish. 
Here is one-half of all the fresh water in the world, and almost one-half 
of it belongs to the single state of Michigan. Here the longest ships in 
the world pass in steady procession with frequently ten or a dozen in 
eyesight at a single moment. Here such channels as the St. Marys and 
Detroit rivers bear a commerce vastly greater than that of Suez, Kiel 
and Panama combined. Here is carried the ore which has made the 
United States the greatest industrial and military power the world has 
ever known. More ships pass yearly before the town of Amherstburg 
than any other point on the globe. When pitiful Adolph Hitler set out to 
enslave mankind his greatest mistake was his failure to reckon with the 
commercial might of the Great Lakes. 

To relate, authoritatively yet simply, the story of America’s important 
lakes is the purpose of the Series. Volumes on Huron, Michigan, Supe- 
rior, and Ontario were the first published. Professor.Hatcher’s charm- 
ing narrative of Lake Erie was issued last summer. Other volumes deal- 
ing with Champlain, Pontchartrain, and Great Salt Lake are now being 
written, and the preparation of certain others is contemplated. Each 
volume is a regional history of the area to which it pertains. The 
opportunity to share in the production of the American Lakes volumes 
has been for the present writer a coveted privilege. 

(In preparation: Lakes Champlain and George by Frederic E. Van de Water; 


The Great Salt Lake by Dale L. Morgan; Lake Pontchartrain by W. Adolphe 
Roberts.— Ed.) 


A PORT HURON WRITER 


DR. WILLIAM CG. 8S. PELLOWE, resident of Port Huron, has recently 
published a new book, Mark Twain: Pilgrim from Hannibal (The Hobson 
Book Press, New York. N. Y., 1945). The Magazine has noted two of his 
earlier books, a novel The Skylines of Paradise, with setting in the 
Saginaw Valley and the Thumb, and Lamps of Liberty, a treatment of 
topics growing out of the war, an important contribution to our national 
spirit. 
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The present book covers a somewhat new field in Mark Twain lore. 
It traces the roots of his beliefs, his personal quest for an understanding 
of life, and should help to a better evaluation of the writings of Samuel 
L. Clemens. 

Dr. Pellowe is well qualified to deal with this phase of the author's 
life, having been trained at Albion College, Northwestern University, the 
University of Chicago, and the American Theological Seminary. He was 
a Chaplain in World War I and has occupied prominent churches in 
Michigan. He has done considerable research in Twainania. 

Dr. Pellowe has a good sense of humor, like the subject of his sketch, 
and shows considerable originality. He opens his first chapter, “Mark 
Twain Still Lives,” with this story: 

“One time when visiting friends. Mark Twain left cigar ashes all over 
the house—on the mantel, the piano top, the window sills. This was 
carefully gathered into a fruit jar by reverent members of the family, 
and he was asked to autograph the label pasted onto the jar. He wrote: 
‘These are positively my ashes—S. L. Clemens.’ ” 

Dr. Pellowe can say of this book: “These are positively my thoughts.” 





“THE MIGHTIEST ARMY” 


AMONG THE YOUNGER MICHIGAN WRITERS few are better 
known than Karl Detzer, who makes his home at Leland in Leelanaw 
County when in Michigan. His latest book, The Mightiest Army, 
is the subject of comment by Ethelyn Sexton in her column “Books” in 
the State Journal (Lansing), October 31, 1945. Miss Sexton writes: 

Col. Karl Detzer’s book, The Mightiest Army, written as a com- 
mand performance for Gen. Brehon Somervell, commanding general of 
army service forces, is selling fast on the news stands. Here are 65,000 
words written in 33 days. During that time Detzer had to delve into 
the historical files of the war department—no end. Pictures had to be 
tied in with the story and he had to consult sheafs of notes, think hard 
and fast and conjure up memories of his experiences as “special roving 
advisor” for General Somervell. Formerly he was roving reporter for 
the Reader’s Digest which is publishing the book, from McCall's presses. 
The S. M. news company operated by the two magazines and Popular 
Science, are distributing it to news stands. 

Comment on this book ties in naturally with other circumstances of 
its printing, amusingly related by the New York Times Book Review in 
its column, “People Who Read and Write.” Somervell fell in with the 
idea of the book, suggested by a nationally known’ business man, and 
talked down Colonel Detzer’s allusions to the paper shortage. He said 
he’d “get the paper” and this book must be the “best book about the 
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army ever written—bar none.” No royalty goes to the author, proceeds 
devoted to a worthy servicemen’s cause. 

This book probably is as ordered—the. best book about the army. 
Those who know Detzer’s writing can be sure there is no boring material 
—though he fundamentally stresses the logistics. service and supply. 
You get the first glimpse of the “mightiest” on a June night “along the 
English channel, with low, swift-rolling clouds and spates of icy rain—” 
night of the German invasion. No more vivid description of this event 
has been penned. We are there, we note the terrain, learn the codes, the 
names of the beaches, Utah, Omaha—the beach segments, titled, red, 
white or green. We learn the strategy and system. The human side is 
here—how the men felt, the fellows in the bulldozer that first came off 
the LST’s and the equipment following; the story unfolds—‘the begin- 
ning of the end” he terms this event—we read in italics, interspersed 
dramatically, incidents—moving, heroic about G. I. privates, officers, 
battalions. 

A bulldozer driven by Private Charles Evans went into a deep hole 
and was pounded by everything the Germans had. It kept on running 
and Evans wasn’t scratched. “That night by the light of burning vehi- 
cles and boats he read his Bible over and over.” “I kept reading the 
Twenty-Third Psalm,” he says, “over and over.” 

From this first fascinating and dramatic presentation the author looks 
back to the beginning of it all in a chapter, “Steve Early Phones.” This 
was Pearl Harbor—tragedy following the sending of scrap iron—‘‘A 
customs patrol boat, nosing among the piers of New York harbor * * * in 
the late 1930's passed a Jap ship stacked with scrap. The pilot shouted 
to his engineer, “Know what that is? That’s dead Chinamen piled up 
there.” The engineer, a tough old man, shook his head. “It’s dead 
Americans,” he called, and spat into the bay. 

The book is largely chronological, with certain events of the war in 
the spotlight as related to others—vital meetings of the Big Three, 
miracles of industry, on through to the downhill trend of the war, the 
surrender of Germany and of the Japanese. And always there is a 
personal, vivid touch, the news behind the news. Always there is tribute 
to the men of the “mightiest” and their leaders, among them the brave 
Teddy Roosevelt who, sick, warned to get out, led his men after repeated 
wounds, and died. 

Among other generals, MacArthur, Wainwright, Patton, Clark, Somer- 
vell, Eisenhower, are in print and pictures. Informal illustrations of 
G. I.’s in action on every front—from Greenland to the South Pacific 
point up the “mighty.” And when Detzer feels that the logistics are 


bearing down a little too heavily he throws in a sparkling quip, like 


“‘Not much of a place to be driven out of,’ said a sweating private as 
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he viewed the alleged Garden of Eden.” The book might well have the 
same title as that of another writer for years at the front. For in The 
Mightiest Army—here is your war. 


A BOOK CONCERNING A COUNTRY STORE 




































A SHORT VOLUME has recently been published by the Texas State 
Historical Association on the history of a country store which is unique 
in style and content and unusual in its subject. The book is Charles 
Schreiner, General Merchandise, by J. Evetts Haley. Written largely 
from the records of the Charles Schreiner Company, of Kerrville, Texas, 
and the memories of old-timers of the community, the volume tells a 
story of business which began in the hill country of Texas on December 
24, 1869, a story of success which is still continuing. 

The second chapter of the book, Customers’ Accounts, describes the 
store, inside and out, and tells of the business it did in terms of the 
goods sold and other functions performed, as found in store records. 
The fourth chapter, The Schreiners as Storekeepers, treats of the men 
and of their policies and management methods. To a subject for which 
we have far too little specific information, the general country store, 
the volume makes a real contribution, though a fuller and broader treat- 
ment is much to be desired. 

Charles Schreiner, Gencral Merchandise, is written in a striking style. 
It has a quality of verisimilitude which is more characteristic of fiction 
than of historical writing. The emphasis of the book is. first of all, on 
men—on character, personality, and motive—and it treats of them in a 
very individual and subjective way. The atmosphere of reality is 
enhanced by conversation and by pictures of men and places scattered | 
throughout the volume. Such a style, while effective, must be used with 
care. There is a danger that it may result in fiction supplied by the F 
imagination of the writer rather than in an effective statement of facts 
drawn from actual historical records. To be sure, the historian can 
draw on his own informed imagination, but he must guard against the 
pitfalls of fictionalized history by disciplining his imagination, by care- 
fully documenting his facts, and by making clear at all times what he 
is doing when he is writing into the story his own thoughts using 
extraneous materials. This volume gives the impression that it is based 
on a substantial research in historical records—written and remembered : 
explicit statements in the text or elsewhere would have taken away all 
uncertainty. 

The author of Charles Schreiner, General Merchandise, accomplishes 
one thing to which the business historian could with profit pay close 
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attention. He very skillfully integrates the business of those Texas 
storekeepers with the community which they serve. Here is no business 
operating, as it were, in a vacuum. Here, rather, is a whole nexus of 
relationships, centering in a general store, for the mutual service and 
benefit of different individuals and groups—the storekeepers, the widely 
scattered customers, and the community in general. For this effective 
picture of a business as a functional part of a society we are grateful to 
the author. 
(From the Bulletin of the Business Historical Society, Boston, Mass.) 


PIONEER MEDICINE 


THE MIDWEST PIONEER, HIS ILLS, CURES, & DOCTORS. By 
Madge E. Pickard and R. Carlyle Buley. (Crawfordsville, Indiana, 
R. E. Banta, 1945, pp. 339. $5.00.) 

In this volume the authors have made an interesting and valuable 
contribution to the social history of the early Midwest. 

Much has been written of the contact of the pioneers with the Indians. 
But the Indian was a foe the pioneer could see and understand, against 
whom he could organize, a foe he could drive out, or exterminate. But 
in his ills the pioneer met a foe he could neither see nor understand, a 


foe that might strike suddenly, and with frightful effect, incapacitating 
fifty per cent of a garrison or settlement, a foe before which seventy 
per cent of the population of a town might flee in panic and terror, a 
foe that teok a death toll far exceeding that of Indian massacres and 


wars, 

In their preface the authors tell us the “book is a by-product of more 
extensive work in the field of middle western history.” As historians 
they have known where to seek for material and how to document their 
findings. Though they state “the study makes no pretense at being ex- 
haustive,” their reading has been extensive, as testified by a bibliography 
of hundreds of titles filling eighteen pages. 

The authors tell the story of cholera creeping westward from India 
to Moscow, Europe, England and Ireland, then by emigrant ship to 
Quebee and an invasion of North America in the early 1830's. They trace 
its invasion up the St. Lawrence to Buffalo, Erie, Detroit, and Chicago. 
Then they find the Indianapolis Journal of July 28, 1882, listing one 
hundred and fifty cases with fifty deaths. A little later having reached 
the Mississippi and having come up the Ohio, cholera was found in New 
Albany and Madison, and other river towns. We have the spectacle of 
cities being nearly depopulated as people fled in blind terror from this 
disease. Though no cases appeared in Bloomington, due to the dread of 
the disease there was no meeting of the Board of Trustees of Indiana 
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University in that year, 1832. Governor Noble proclaimed a day 
fasting and prayers for the arrest of the disease. 

Even to one having some knowledge of the state and conditions of 
medical practice in pioneer days, the story as told by these authors in 
these three hundred beautifully printed pages, leaves one amazed at 
the ignorance and superstition, the false theories of disease and the 
foolish remedies, as contrasted with medical practice of a brief century 
later, 

But the judgment of pioneer medical practice in the Midwest must not 
he too harsh. The authors quote Dr. William H. Welch of Johns Hopkins 
as saying: “The best of these men were withal, abreast in knowledge, 
training and skill with their contemporaries of the Atlantic coast.” It 
should be recalled that in the first half of the nineteenth century there 
was no knowledge of the part played by micro-organisms as a cause of 
disease or of sepsis in wounds or operations. 

An interesting feature of pioneer medical practice as portrayed in this 
book is the degree to which people became partisans of one or another 
of the numerous cults, or systems of treatment. So prevalent was the 
hydrargyrie propensity, especially in fevers, that a doctor who failed to 
conform was deemed in the popular mind guilty of mal-practice. Sap- 
pington’s The Theory and Treatment of Fevers was published, 1844, in 
an effort to induce an even more widespread use of quinine. The ani- 
mosity between cults was so intense that the onlooking public was much 
confused as to which was really the doctor, and which the quack. Though 
temperance was advocated by some physicians, Dr. William Tichenor 
of Indianapolis advertised, 1828, that: “His shop is two doors below 


Mr. Hawkin’s tavern, where he generally will be found, except when 


attending to professional business.” 

Even among doctors few realize how extensive the lobelia inflata cult 
became, how many thousands throughout the North, and South to the 
Gulf fell under the spell of Dr. Thompson, its chief advocate. There was 
Dr. Carter with his hypo, and Dr. Buchanan with his organ of Sensi- 
bility. his favorite bump. There were the Homeopaths with their 
billionth strength of dosage. the botanics, the calomel doctors with their 
salivation, the Eclectics who for a long time played a prominent part in 
medical education and practice. There were crosses between major cults 
and numerous other minor cults, some of which were built on the 
supposed efficacy of a single remedy. 

The authors tell briefly of the efforts in medical education up to the 
second half of the nineteenth century. Consultation in critical cases 
Was very difficult to arrange. Self-reliance and individualism were over- 
developed. This fact made cooperative effort, so necessary in medical 
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education, extremely difficult. Faculties were short-lived and were split 
apart by internal strife. 

The authors tell us of efforts in the early Middle West at licensure of 
physicians. In Ohio we see legislation for regulation of medical practice 
enacted in 1821, repealed in 1824, re-enacted, criticized, and in 1833 
again repealed, indicating lack of agreement among members of the pro- 
fession and confusion of legislators as to proper regulation of licensure. 

In Indiana there were legislative efforts at regulation of Medical 
Practice for thirty years prior to 1849 when the Indiana State Medical 
Society was revived, and from which date it has had continuous existence 
and finally sponsored licensure. 


Yet ignorance slowly gave way to more rational views. The Journal 
of Health was begun in Philadelphia in 1880. Dr. Dudley was among the 
first to stress boiling water in surgery, ete., ete. 


The text is free of the fine print which makes Garrison's An Introduc- 
tion to the History of Medicine hard reading. There are fine print notes 
but they are found in sixteen pages at the close of the book. 

The authors are to be congratulated on giving so much of detail in so 
readable a form. One has the feeling they enjoyed its preparation. 
Most doctors and laymen will find the story in satisfying detail. The 
few who wish to dig deeper will find their guide in the extensive bibliog- 
raphy. 

Burton D. Myers. 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 
(From the Indiana Magazine of History for June, 1945.) 





